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‘Mellin’s’ their chief 
diet until 3 yrs. old. 


All my four children have been practically brought 


up on ‘ Mellin’s’; the photo shows you how well they 


have come on through its use. 
highly of it. 


My wife and I think very 
A. W, ORMROD, Ivyhurst, Sale.” 


*‘Mellin’s’ safe to give from birth. 


In a degree not found elsewhere, Mellin’s Food, properly 


prepared, offers all the life-giving 
and necessary constituents for the making 
of vigorous muscles, strong bones and 
teeth, and healthy 
nerves. 


in 


\ sample bottle will be sent for two penny stamps t 


stamps extra, 






principles 


9 






( : 
Contains 


nothing but what the 
feeblest baby can digest no 
cane sugar, no starch, no condensed milk. 


To encourage you to try ‘ Mellin’s.’ 

» cover postage. 
nvaluable 80-page book for mothers also for two penny 
Mention this Magazine and address: 


sent tree 


Sample Dept., Mellin’s Food Ltd., Peckham, $.E. 








Why be Content with 4/? 


From 6°, to 24°, per annum enjoyed 
by “Sun Life of Canada” Annuitants. 


The cost of living is rising ; incomes derived 
om investmen ire, in many cases, falling. 
What is to be don The prudent investor 
turning his attention to “Sun Life of 
ada” Annuities. This Company, one of 

t e sounde st ci ns in the British Empire, 
with the whok problem of Annuity 


T 


‘surance on progressive and comprehensive 


1can buy \nnuity out and out, or a 
tred Annuit nd pay for it out of your 
“wome—so much per year until the Annuity 
n buy Joint Annuities, 

s for your children, and 
whole return of you 
ed. And these are but a 
rious forms of Annuities pur- 
You will gain in 
taking out a “Sun Life of 
Your income will be 
4 g independent of labour 
Dles and international complications. — It 
Pe a larger income and more amply 





Nnvest ale 





| 


secured. 


will have s¢z// etter terms offered you. 


The “Sun Lite of Canada” has assets of over 
£ 11,300,000 invested under the supervision 
Income, over 
Undivided Surplus, over 


of the Canadian Government. 
£ 2,900,000. 
£ 1,000,000. 


The “Sun Life of Canada’s” rates are the des 
Insuranc ec 


obtainable from any first - class 


Company 


Fill in and post this Form to-day 


(or post card will do). 


If you happen to be in indifferent 
health when the arrangement is made you 





To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 


68 CANADA HOUSE, NORFOLK ST., LONDON, W.C 


Please send me par ilars, explanatory hooklets, et f you 
ri forn fA uty Insurance (k-nquirer t 
parti ' f t ired, et the mi 
i 
N i 
\ ! 
Date ! 
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This shows one 
LI-NOLA Design. 


We have 


many others. 





IN THE 


DINING ROOM. 


O's and over again we have heard of the ruin of expensive Carpets in the Dining 


Room through greasy patches and stains. 


Even at the carefully managed Dining Table untoward accidents will happen 
occasionally, and the wise policy is to use all precaution and have a floor covering that 
cannot be damaged by grease or fallen liquids. 

LI-NOLA is exactly that description of floor covering. Whatever has fallen can 
be easily wiped away, and no trace of damage remains. 

No other floor covering of similar beauty provides the same welcome freedom from 
troubles of this nature. 

Spilled soup means a spoiled floor covering if Carpet covers the floor, but such 


accidents have a harmless result if the floors are covi red with LI-NOLA. 
Disease germs, too, find no dusty refuge in LI-NOLA, and no woven mesh exists 





for dust or dirt settlements; LI-NOLA is therefore an absolutely hygienic as well as 
a beautiful and durable floor covering. 

No word picture can adequately express the dis — ruished beauty of LI-NOLA. 
It has a charm—an effect—associated with no other floor covering ; probably this is 
because of the patent border, a decorative margin fe frames and raises LI-NOLA 
above all others for perfect room beauty. 

The coloured designs we supply post free 
exhibit the beauty of LI-NOLA and the variety 
of its patterns; whilst the free sample pieces of 
actual material indicate its thickness and value. 

As LI-NOLA is not made in one piece, it can Yds. Yde. P Quality. 
be fitted to any size or shape of room. LI-NOLA 3 by 3) including £ 















a, Reg 


1 
is sold on Easy Terms, or 2s. in the £ discount is 3 by 4 border. : H : 
allowed for cas om LI-NOLA is sent carriage ye 20 0 
paid to any address in the Kingdom. Any other size at proportionate price. 


CATESBYS 


& Department Store for fhe people 









(Dept. 57), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, 
ISiiiigigigig LONDON, 


ii 
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Pipe Perfect 
PLAYER’S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves 
of the tobacco plant “pipe perfect” 
Player's Navy Mixture is made. 





Player's Navy Mixture is everything 

that a tobacco can be. It is cool 
and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that 
of some rare vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with the 

best of Mixtures and know 

all the joy that a perfect 
tobacco can bring. 





Mild 5°. »:: Medium 5°-*s 
White Label 42°: 
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£10,000 IN PROFIT-SHARING 
GIFTS TO THE PUBLIC 


THOUSANDS OF APPLICATIONS FOR THE UNIQUE TOILET DRESSING CASES 
EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” oomranr ARE CS TSU TING AT ACOST OF £10,000. 


Full Official Particulars Now Available cor Beery Lady. Can be Secured with a Valuable 
Hair-Growing Outfit and Supply of Complexion Cream Free by Using the Coupon below. 








EACH TOILET DRESSING CASE THE LAST WORD IN 


£10,000 worth of valuable, fully-equipped Toilet Dressing 
COMPACT ELEGANCE. 





Cases to be given away free ! 

This is the li incement made by Edwards’ The coupon below will bring you full details concerning 

Harlene | rs of the renowned ‘‘ Harlene for this amazing gift, and, in addition, a supply of “ Harlene 
the Hair,” to commemorate the successful opening of their **Cremex'’ Shampoo, and the wonderful new “ Astin 

jlossal new Building Vanishing Cream, 

And further, as preliminary Free Gifts, they are sending Words cannot adequately describe the beauty of each 
out with official particulars of this great scheme th yusands Poilet Dressing Case or the value of its contents. The whe 
of specially-packed hair-growing and complexion-beautily- equipment would cost a big sum if obtained from any of the 
ing outtits. leading West End salons, for it comprises Toilet Achieve 

Surely never before has so advantageous an opportunity ments which have cost Mr Edw ards enormous expense and 
been afforded woman to improve her appearance and main years of research and experiment to bring to perfection, 


> yout! so coveted and ad ed when it 1 
— os soars to ret! 1 sect ee mall “some id po by Ate THE COUPON BRINGS YOU A FIVE-FOLD BEAUTY 
PA gp pee GIFT. SEND IT IN TO-DAY. 


































, ple x!ON-Spol ing, artinc ial cosmetics. ' ' 
Ze; In their great Profit-sharing Plan, t is the proved value of their preparations alone w 
Za it is the purpose of Edwards’ enables Edwards’ ‘' Harlene” Co, to make this offer without 
ZB ‘ Harlene " Company to a penny of cost to the thousands who apply, All you have 
ao combine their remarkable to do is to send 3d, stamps with the coupon, to defray c 
methods of hair-growth of postage. 
oS \ with beauty treatment 1) A trial bottle of ‘‘ Harlene,” which will cause your 
7] \ of the highest hair to grow in healthy abundance. 
} practical benefit to (2) A packet of “Cremex” Shampoo Powder, which 
every lady, irre- dissolves all scurf, allays scalp irritation and prepares 
} spective of the ‘the head for ‘Hair-Driil.” 
Al ‘present state 3) The “ Hair-Drill” Booklet of valuable hair facts and 


f her com- directions for practising the wonderful ‘2-minute’ 
sal al method of hair culture which has 5,000,000 adherents. 
eae 4) A trial of “Astine” Vanishing Cream, which will 
PRX rid the complexion of all blemishes and take years off 
>... your apparent age. 


5) Full directions how to share in the £10,000 
Beauty Gift Distribution. 
y = EXAMINE YOUR HAIR TO-DAY. 


_Ity: ur hair is falling out, coming away 


Wee) 













- 
gZ i bristles of your brush or the teeth 
/ of yourcomb, it is in immediate ne 

of attention. If it is too dryort 
greasy, gged up with scurf and 


dandrutf, send for your Hair-Dnill 
Outfit atonce. You can then remedy 


matters immediately and learn bowt 
1 








secure a beautiful Toilet Dressing Case 
which you will quickly come to regarda 
the chief part of your Toilet Outfit, 


There are no conditions governing the 
gift, except that you collect the Coupons 

to be found with every package ol 
Edwards’ * Harlene” Co.’s Toilet Prepara- 
tions. Start saving now 





Har ‘ is TS. . and 45. 
e+", I ‘ f ven powders (singie 
each) ’ ‘A ‘ Cream in 1s. and 2s. 6d. pots, é 
aon all Chemists o1 ‘ st fire remittance. Foreig 
extra. Cheques an P 0.'s d, 





GREAT PREMIUM GIFT couPON——,; 


To EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 

26 mb's Conpurr Street, Lonvox, W.C 
‘lease send me the Five-fold Beauty Gift, i 1 { t r fthe £41 » Profit- 
world. 





ls i 
Gilt Distribution len e ad. st p | t y lress in the 
tamps accepted 





r™ July, ror 
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Kodak 


pictures of your holiday 
make a lifelong treasure 


Few memov'es are so pleasant as the memories of your holidays—yet how much 


Hasn't it ? 


can you remember of your holiday of, say, three years ago > Gone! 


A holiday with a Kodak is not a thing of weeks. It lasts 
for ever. Kodak pictures make it a lifelong treasure. You 
can store the memories of your holiday away in a corner 
of your mind—but pictures are needed to reawaken them. 


You don’t want to forget all about this year’s holiday after 
you return, do you > Why not let it live for ever > Take a 
Kodak and set your holiday story down in lasting picture form. 


Then this year’s holiday will be the first you have ever 
saved—for a holiday without a Kodak is a holiday wasted. 


Don’t waste your holidays 
this year: take a Kodak! 


Remember, you can learnto use a Kodak in 
half-an-hour. There are Kodaks at all prices 
from 30/- up to £14: 12:6. Herearetwo: 


No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak - - - £3:12:6 
No. 3a Folding Pocket Kodak - - £4:10:0 


And then, for the children, there are 
Brownies, from 5/- up to 50/-. 


Any Kodak Dealer in your town will 
be glad to give you full particulars, 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C, 


" Ss Pe SE ey 

































sted. 
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Death Traps for the Hair 


Enemies which Lurk in Ambush 
Mr. GEO. R. SIMS’S ADVICE 


Lurking in the ordinary hair brush are enemies 
which spe ll death to the hair. 
Loose hairs and dandruff accumulate among 





the bristles. Peril-bearing germs are lying in 
unseen ambush. 
Many men and women carelessly use unproved 







so-called ‘‘ remedies" which are quite incapable \ 
of destroying the death-bearing germs, or of ‘ 
keeping the hair in a fresh and healthy condition. }; \\ 
Lovely hair falls from sheer neglect, and many ji i} 
a youthful man wears the monkish tonsure before } | 
his time. | } 
Yet this loss of youth and beauty can be ; ' 
avoided in a simple way—by the use of Tatcho : ! 
and the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush. . i 
** Look at my hair now,” said Mr. Geo. R. Sims " 


eo 


to the editors of a score of the great leading wv 
London dailies when interviewed regarding his Sek, 
discove ry of Tatcho. And tte wonderful result x oS ue 
was soon followed by others equally marvellous. 
Well-known society people—Lady Sykes, Lady 
Collins, Col. E. Perry, Commander T. Wolfe 
Murray—-and countless others wrote grateful aaa ar 
letters to the Company formed under Mr. Geo, amen 
R. Sims’s auspices, Mr. GEO. R. SIMS, 

Let Tatcho do for your hair what it has done 
for theirs. After frictioning with Tatcho the hair 
shines as if burnished; irritation, dandruff, and 
other danger signs swiftly disappear. 

Mr. Geo. R. Sims’s Tatcho is sold by Chemist 
and Stores throughout the world in bottles at 1 
2s. od., and 4s. 6d. 


be sent carriage paid to your own home on appli- 
cation to the Chief Chemist, Tatcho Laboratories, 
5 Great Queen Strect, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

It is important to note that Tatcho is put up in 
two form 

1). Tatcho Non-Oily, a spirituous preparation, 
the colour of whisky, free from all grease, and 

(2). Tatcho Oily, for use when the hair is prone 
to excessive dryness. 

Phe Tatcho Hair-Health Brush is a hair brush 
o made that it can always be kept perfectly clean 
and free from the hair-destroying bacteria. Brush 
in Tatcho with the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, and 
you will bring new life into your hair. 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims, the famous author and 
philanthropist, never intended that Tatcho should 
be the exclusive privilege of the wealthy. In 
order, therefore, to bring Tatcho within the reach 
of all, rich and thrifty alike, the Company formed 
under Mr. Sims's auspices is distributing for a 
period the full-size 4s. 6d. bottle of Tatcho for 


he sne | S ) 

ge geal alk oote an aa i S nd a post card for particulars of how to 
obtain Tatcho’s ally, the new style Tatcho Halr- 

to associate themselves with the Company in Health Brush and pos * 

making known the benefits of Tatcho Messrs. Se 

Boots, Parkes’ Drug Stores, Harrods, Lewis & remy derymanig be 

Burrows, The Army & Navy Stores, The Civil mise ie Mir. < ; 

Service Supply, Selfridges, Taylors’ Drug Stores, — &. f 

Timothy White Company, and others are em this | 

powered to supply the full-size 4s. 6d. botth rar Bs 

for is. tod. If preferred, the 4s. 6d. bottle will mended by me 
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There is refinement and 
} good taste in Hall’s Distemper 
decoration—and more. 


The liability of wallpaper to fade and 
discolour in patches, its ability to absorb 
dust and dampness, and the monotony of its 
patterns, are all overcome in 


ay = Hall Ss Distemper 


’ Tikeds This decoration makes rooms appear airy 
—_ and spacious, shows furniture and pictures 
to advantage, and gives a pure atmosphere, 


rs Besides being the most en and beautiful 

; of wall coverings, it is a powerful disinfectant 
and germ-destroyer. It is recommended by 
; health authorities, and used in all homes where 
— good taste pene 


Let us send you our Bocten. “How TO DECORATE 
Your Hom! It tell b H 

about home decor ation 
| of colours, and we send w pl f the 70 beautiful 
| _ shades in which Ha I's Dis te nper is “made. Write to-day— 
































% SISSONS BROTHERS & CO. LTD, HULL, 
. SF London Office— 1998 Borough High Street, S.E. 
| = 3 | ' Liverpool—2! Cheapside. Glasgow—113 Bath St. Reading—6 Gun St. 
i - } a pu Mancliester—Sandy well Works, Greeng ate. 
hues settee 











All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 
Do you know that penstiontiy ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 


Why not a buy one dire ct from the workman’s hands in a_ perfectly 
new condition? I broad supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
ROOM. SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, &e., 
at very LOW PRICES, Law ible in any way that will suit you. My 
lists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. 


Prompt Qnepateh. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 


Show Roome: 


62 MOOR ST. 






WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 
, 











end post-card to-day for Illustrated Price Lists(POST FREE). i. 
CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 7 pm Special Attention given 
Ose to Export Orders . 



















The Self-filling 
Safety Fountain 
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Mothers and Daughters __ 


You can obtain double the wear and service from hosts 
of household furnishings and articles of clothing by 
simply dyeing them at home with the wonder-working 


DRUMMER DYES 


**So Easy to Use.’’ 








There is absolutely no risk—Drummer Dyes are certain, 
safe, and steadfast—and ready for instant use. Here is 
a list of articles you can revive and renew :— 





HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES: WEARING APPAREL: 

Bath Mats. Lamp Shades. Blouses. Kimonos. Linen Suits, 
Bed Hangings. Linen Tea Cloths. Bodices. Dresses. Pinafores. 
Bed Spreads. Sideboard Cloths. Bonnets. Stockings. Muslin Frocks. 
Cushion Covers. Muslin Draperies. Belts. Scarves. Petticoats, 
Casement Curtains. Table Centres. Gloves. Sashes. Overalls. 
Cretonne Curtains. Chair Covers. Hats. Jackets, Skirts. 
Damask Curtains. Bassinette Covers. Ribbons. Pelisses. Socks. 


Every useful and fashionable shade can be had—so start to-day, and double the life of the articles you would 
otherwise throw away, 








Drummer Dyes can be had of all Grocers, BUT—e sure it's Drummer. B® LEZ 
Chemists, Oilmen, and Stores everywhere. ry o 7 
Write for instructive Boeklet or ‘Home Dyeing."’ It is sent post free to any address by » 


Sole Manufacturers : EDGE’S, Bolton, Lancs. 











Qu 























Turned up 
point. 





Choose your point! 


QWAN 


FoUNTPENS 


















me 
 —— 
have a great reputation. Users 
look upon them as proud lio 
possessions. Every one is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction 
a 
and last for years. Prices from 10/6. ea 
ce ap 
= 
a 


MABIE, TODD & CO.,79 & 80 HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 


38 Cheapside, E.C.. 95a Regent St. W., London; 3 Exchange St., Manchester: 10 Rue 
Neuve, Brussels; Brentano's, 37 Ave. de | Opera, Paris; and at New York and Chicago 
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A Ladies’ 





In handsome Rolled Gold Case, £3:6:0 
A timekeeper, not atoy. This watch 
Waltham No. 115—-has fifteen jewels 

ind is, in every detail, up to Waltham 

standard. That is 
iven a watch, for Walthams 


the highest praise 
that can be 
are the best watches made. Case 
suaranteed by its makers for ten years ; 
“ Moven nt 9 


against defect in 


guaranteed — for 
material or 


ever 
manu- 
facture 


No. 1I5—OPEN FACE-£3:6:0 
No.165-HUNTING -£3:8:0 


also in Silver Case if desired. 
FREE BOOKLET 


describing Waltham Watches 
sent upon request. Write: 





Waltham Watch 


WALTHAM WATCH CO., 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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Why Men Drink 


I was a heavy drinker for 
know facts. 
It is now very easy for 
anvone addicted to alco- 
holic craving to be rid of 
it for ever without the 
slightest suffering, no lost 
time, no sickness, no self- 
denial, no pledges, no 
threats, but a_ practical, 
harmless, common - sense 
method, absolutely guar- 
anteed. I tell all about it 
in my book,‘ CONFESSIONS 
OF A ForRMER ALCOHOL Stave.” I also have 
a joyous message for 


Mothers, Wives, Sisters 


I explain why men drink and how they can be 
saved from the awful habit even without their 
knowledge. Send for my book; tells how to con- 
quer the drink habit at home speedily and easily. 
With my book will send a convincing array 
of voluntary testimonials Mailed free, plain 
wrapper. Correspondence strictly confidential. 


vears, so I 


iddress: 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 
10 Norfolk Street (485 B), London, W.C. 



















4 Foot Soap’ tha 
fleans the feet qui 
thoroughly aad ¢ 
relieving fopt te 

by Nature's meal 


with a veal cleanser 


deodorise, purify, and 


eg known as “* PEDICO is 
fhe SCHOLL 


feet should be dried and a 


a cream-like preparation) 


' Scholl’s skin. [his preparation is 
PEDICO” trating to the feet 

FOOT SOAP. 

Price 1/- per t 


I as Nature intended 


send stamps or postal order for tin of 


ar of ** 


plain wrapper 


on application. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., LTD., 


Largest Makers of Foot Appliances in the World, 
LONDON, E.C. 


1X 


2a, Giltspur Street, 


Careful attention to the feet 
Washing 


of all impurities, leaving them 
little 
should 


solt, 


of Scholl's 
soothing, 


it tones up the muscles, making them 
respond more freely, and leaves the skin as smooth and soft 


| ‘*PEDICO”’ 
PEDICO” FOOT BALM, when they will be sent carriage paid, in 


iluable booklet “‘ Treatment and Care of the Feet ’’ sent free 


FOOT 


After this foot 
FOOT BALM (which 


smooth, and healthy. 
* PEDICO 

rubbed well into the 
refreshing and pene 


SOAP, and a 


Scholl's 
“PEDICO” 
FOOT BALM. 
Price ]/- 


per jar, 


HEALTHY & SHAPELY FEET 


The Modern Method that Tones the 
Feet up to a Point of Usefulness. 


absolutely necessary, particularly regular washing 
with ordinary soap and water is not sufficient to 
thoroughly cleanse the feet. Scholl's granulated foot soap 


a scientific preparation, to cleanse the pores of the feet 
bath the 


1s 
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Ladies—! be ready for the drench. 
ing thunder showers of Summer 


Wear Dri-Ped soled shoes (or boots). \ \\\ 
“DRI-PED” sole leather, however thin, is 


absolutely waterproof. 
“DRI-PED” soled footwear is lightest 


weight, most flexible, and easicst to the 
feet in summer heat. When you are buy- 
ing new summer footwear for holiday or 
general use, ask your dealer to show you 
his latest models ‘‘DRI-PED” soled. 
“DRI-PED”’ soled boots and shoes are 
80 infinitely superior to footwear soled with 
ordinary leather. ““DRI-PED™ soled 
boots and shoes are so absolutely wet- 
resisting, so wear-delying, give such 
wonderful foot comfort, that they are un- 
questionably the finest footwear made 
No other kind can give you such service 
and comprise such boot value. There 
need be no difficulty in getting your fa- ie 
vourite make of boot and shoe “ DRI- 
ED”’ soled. Simply ask your dealer to 
obtain—and insist on being supplied 
with the genuine “DRI-PED” soled, 
“DRI-PED” stamped, boot or shoe, 
Whether you buy your new boots from 
one of the large multiple boot shops, from 
a large general store, or small private boot 
dealer, you can get “ DRI-PED”’ soled 
boots and shoes. Do not be put off; wait 
a day or two if necessary. The “ DRI- 
PED” sole doubles boot life, saves re- 
soling, and increase: foot comfort tenfold: 





Insist upon having 
**DRI-PED” soled boots 


and shoes this summer. 


Obtainable in all lead- : se ; Ne re 22 
. k d w , ss a ico be \—-— #: 
ing makes and styles DRI-PED rts . 4 ; : 

t ll ri Reece See this mark in purple every few inches on each 
at all prices. sole, both on new and re-soled boots and shoes. 




















Slight extra prices for re-soling. All leading 
Men's, extra per pair up to eee oes san 1/6 : 
ch makes are 
Ladies o o a oe we 60s 1/- obtainable 
Children’s ,, = re ee 9d. soled with 
Note. fragt tr BRIE pen prayint ' DRI-PED’ 
p t at all prices 
xp For it in all styles 
Free. = Ay oa ! ; Tite Ash for ladies, 
e“D I-PED ; “ men and 
‘ , a children 
William Walker & Sons, Limited, Ask your dealer to show you above “ DRI-PED” 
* DRI-PED "* Advertising Department, County Build soled model for ladies at prices from 10/6 to 18 6 
ings, Cannon Street, Manchester Smart, neat summer style, comfortable, and durable 






































DRI=-PED 


THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES 


¥ 
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@ BROWNS 
Oriental 


Tooth Paste 


Used by your 
Parents, 
Grandparents and 
Great-Grandparents, 
and preserved their teeth to old age. 
Ask your Dentist his opinion of it. 
In Pots at 1/6 & 2/6 
In Tubes with flat orifice, 1/- 
le sent on receipt 
tamps to 
JewSBURY & BROWN, if 


Ardwick ted 
MANCHESTER, 





UPTURE CURED 


by STUART'S PLAPAO-PADS 


means that you can throw away the painful truss altogether, 
as they are made to cure rupture and not simply to hold it; 
being made self-adhesive to prevent slipping, they have, there- 

fore, also proven to be 


in important adjunct in 
retaining rupture that can- 
not be held by a truss, 
No Straps, Buckles 
or Springs At. 
tached, cannot slip, 
so cannot chafe or press 
against the pubic bone, 
Th pusand s have treated 
themselves in the privacy 
of the home—most ob- 
Paty Ni > TME stinate cases reported 
APRIL g ||4 AOOY WRWRLERS cured no delay from 
W909 ||7At PLanso com work, Soft as velvet— 


aren easy to apply—inexpen 
= apne sive, Process of recovery 
PAO-CERA mania OS is natural, so afterwards 
no use for trusses. 
Awarded Gold Medal International Ex- 


position, Rome; Grand Prix at Paris. 
Write us to-day to prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAO FREE 


Addres 
STUART PLASTER PAD CO., LTD., 
(Dept. V.M.) 68 ALDERSGATE ST., LONDON. 











I LEARN TO WRITE 
AM ._ADVERTISEMENTS 


EARN £5 A WEEK! 


Ad. writers earn large salaries. Learn this 


FORM profitable business by Post. We will teach 
you thor ugh y Send for our beautiful 
Prospectus: it is FREE 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
Mee =6DeptO.R. 133 Oxford Street, London. 













































Style without Stiffness 
Wear without Weight 
Fit without Worry 


and all these without high 
prices. It will pay you to 
investigate. It will give us 
the greatest pleasure to please 
you by proving that our 


30/- 


DONEGAL 
TWEED SUIT 


has all these qualities—and more 











The Cloth Makes the Suit 


The quality of tailoring varies, but 
not near so much as the quality of 
cloths. Good tailoring is necessary, 
but good cloth is more so. Donegal 
Tweed is alone in its class. It is 
light, smart, hand-woven, elastic, 
durable, and altogether different and 
better than any other cloth put in 
low-priced suits, Test it 





Ml for ** Guide to Suit ) 
Write 


To-day A neat fashion 


booklet, full range of patterns, 


Satisfaction” 


self-measurement forms, and 
latest styles for 1914. 
Sent free. 





y, 





Donegal Gweed @ mait order Dept. F 7) Oldham Place, Liverpool. 


Also at Dublin, Belfast, and Donegal, Ireland. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
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END TWO PENNY PURE 
wen ve 100 PIECES "% CHINA, 


NEWBALL AND MASON, 21 fo eee See Sas 
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NOTTINGHAM, AND age og 5. 
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COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. 1 enclose One Shilling. 
(Signed) 


Address 
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THE QUIVER: 


LCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Narcomania and Resultant Nervous Diseases. 


Can the Will Power Alone Conquer the Craving for Alcohol and Drugs? 


rely no greater tragedy conceivable than intem- 
t those whose life depends upon success in 
i who have to hold their own in a vigorous 
keen ¢ compe tition—who feel that their 
tal powers are slipping away from them, 
them while in the grip of this terrible 
Laertius did not seek too hard a phrase when 
nkenness an expression identical with ruin 
on in the phrase; nor is it too much 
to obtain present-day statistics of 
the figures would be seriou 
these cases that the suffering is 
t dwell upon the sadness and sorrow 
t household, the unceasing efforts to 
ends, from neighbours, and from 
describe the misery of the victim 
vard to what appears to be a hopeless 
on happier days which is “a sorrow's 


There i 


perance a 


juently been as ked, “*C an will-power 

for alcohol and « Bias 
en of to-day maintain that this is 
uson that the will-power of the 
nfeebled and subjected to the craving 
tby an ¢ 2 te pobre sere t 
alcohol proves conclusively 


craving for drugs be cured 
vy Ye 
xisting cases that have been absolutely 
vely that a cure is possible. 


This on =e »ss an authority than Edward Harley, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S S.A., who, spe ‘king of the well- known Turvey 
lreatme ty in his report to the Royal Commission on 
Inebriety, say 

“My observations of patients taking the Turvey Treat- 
ment, extending over many thousands of cases of the most 
hopeless character, show that in addition to eradicating the 
crave for alcohol and curing the disease, the digestive, 
nervous, circulatory, and other functions are considerably 
benefited with the reinstatement of mental and physical 
vigour.”’ 

The Turvey Treatment is strongly urged upon those who 
seriously desire to be cured of alcoholisin. 

The Turvey Treatment not only suppresses the craving 
for stimulants and drugs, but actually creates a permanent 
distaste for them, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the wasted tissues, and in- 
vigorating the whole nervous system, thus obviating that 
fearful sinking and feeling of collapse which generally over- 
comes the patient's resolutions to abstain from alcoholic 
liquors. 

The Turvey Treatment is the only system in the United 
Kingdom under qualified British direction 

Those (or their friends) who are addicted to drink or drugs 
should write for a copy of the Association's booklet de- 
cribing fully the discovery of the Turvey Treatment, with 
testimonials from some f the most eminent men and women 
in Great Britain, which will be sent post free to any part of 
the world Simply call or write to The Physician, Turvey 
Treatment Association, 2 Harewood Place, Oxford Circus, 
London, W. Telephone Mayfair 3406. 




















The discriminating Business Man, 
in buying a Typewriter, invariably lets his choice fall on 


She INDERW@D 


“The Machine YOU will eventually Buy.” 


He buys it in the certain knowledge that he is choosing 
The Machine which revolutionised the whole Typewriter 
Industry — The Machine which holds the World's 
Records in every field of Typewriter achievement 

The Machine which is made in the greatest Typewriter 
Factory in the World—The Machine which is handled 
by the largest Typewriter Sales Organisation in the World. 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Lta., 
120 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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Like a Sunbeam 


The measure of your 
children’s brightness and 
happiness is the measure 
of their health. 


“ Ovaltine ” is a delightful and 























easily made drink for the y, . 
children instead of injurious : 
tea or coftee. | 7 

. Ma <n 
So that you may prove its worth / _ 





we will gladly send you a free 
sample on receipt of a 1d. stamp Vs agree 
i 








for postage. It is a concentration 


—_—<——— ; : < ane 

of the best of Nature's vitalising vy es S, ie N \y 
foods, and builds up sturdy, oe v1 + 
merry < hil lren in the critical \OVA act : 
fast-growing period. \\s TONIC ES 
“‘Ovaltine”’ can be had from any \ hs 
chemist or stores. \ 
A. Wander, Ltd., 133 Leonard 
Street, London, E.C. P. 49 \ 






















TONIC FOF BEVERAGE 


















PATRONIZED BY 


H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTESS GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS Bde ewan 
oO} I , R 






we will forwar 
Longe Tl FROM OUR LOOMS 


° Drudential Real 
Seamless Wove 








Orders 


Reversible Hait- 
received 
_ Guinea from the 
Royal 





Palace, 
Stockholm 
_— | 










SIZED ROOM. These Cary: 


FREE RUG, *: 


ae “400,000. LDDURI rH 4 

~ GIVEN Away CIVEN AWAY ! ae 
W v i we | Absolutely 47 7A) 
Give Away. a ver 4 é 


Two Car- 
pets - al i Two Rugs for 
o'S 
Repeat Orders received 
from the Royal Palace. 
Stockhoim. 








Jential Brussel- 








2 ft A hequ 1€ enclose : Mrs. Marg ury state I ‘ f PP ia es c c alec 6 ae had from you 
quent ory we il ple pes pat e last sixteen years, and have enin twelve years. ” 
y Tllustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets peooetie: _ s ~ ° ores cinew, and Cotton Bedspreads 
Gaiite: rable Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels. Sinclowmn i a kk c — Fost Free, if when 
you mention ° yaiver," 1 F. HODGSON & SON (Bent. 0 Vv. (hee at mee WOODSLEY RD LEEDS. 
‘ Importers & Merchants, “4 
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You can taste the 
delicious oriental fruits 
and spices which are 
blended with Pure Malt 
Vinegar by a secret 
process. 


Plenty of other sauces, but only one 


HP Sauce 






















Many happy returns 
of your linen if marked with 


JOHN BOND'S 
‘CRYSTAL PALACE” 


MARKING INK 


USED WITH OR 
WITHOUT HEATING, 
WHICHEVER KIND 

IS PREFERRED. 


ft won't wash of F 


Sold by all Siatione:», Ch mists a 











The Correct Thing —))".°o0 2" 2" 


MAKE SOME TEMPTING SANDWICHES WITH 


UMTREE'S 


HOME-POTTED 





dition to the Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea 
or Supper Table 


’ >» VARIETIES 
4 ds TRY THEM ALL! 1 ere © quite 
ya ai , th Part 

c 6d 1 

Seud 34. forSample Jar. | 1 t mes 


| oW)3 They are particularly Dainty, Tasty 
\ XX } and Appetising, and form a happy ad 
/ 





ow. FLUMTREE Ltd., Southport. Name ' ‘ 
Ord Paint Packed a 
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Black Beetles scien 
tifically extermina- 


ted by the UNION 
COCKROACH PasTE 


KITCHEN PEST 







Guara varth, E é 
Cleared the 5 t ion Work . 
other preparations had failed. These ir 
invaded the bedrooms, mingled 








be pulled 
surprised at 1 
1, 2.3, 46, post free, with intere particulars 

J.P. HEWETT, 68 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 








offer; the most liberal ever made 
illustrated catalogue, 
from. Please mention this magazine, and write to-day. 
A post card will do. 


o Organ Co. 
0 tt Established over 
Fifty Years. 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C 


From Us to You at Factory Price 


We save vou nearly as 
much as the instrument 
costs by our system of 
supplying direct from 
the factory to the pur- 
chaser. Easy payments. 
Select vour own terms 
Cornish Pianos and 
Organs are guaranteed 
for 25 vears. Famous 
more than half a century 
for their unexcelled tone 
quality, perfect action, 
and durability. Send 
for particulars of our 
immensely popalar 
ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL 

Also handsomely 
showing many stvles to choose 
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To keep 


your 
complexion 
clear, fresh 
and 
attractive 


























+ 
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Stockings and Socks for 


use the famous fragrant non-greasy Icilma Cream. Day 


~ 4 ' T 3 = . - . 
by day the mirror tel f the M ynderful good Icilma ladies, children, and men, 
does—rough skin becomes smoother, red skin becomes 
whiter, coarse skin becomes softer—the faded com P 
Ri xion becomes brighter, fresher, lovelier every day. EES is more than ever the fashionable wear 
No other cream in the w 1 can produce the same f ' o .8 . 
ater . or 1914. Never were daintiness of design 
w lerful effects ply be use no other cream con- ” F ig 
tains Icilma Natural Wate and beauty of shade more in demand, and never 


has Jason been better able to meet it. Remem- 


>) @ ] ber to ask for Jason and do not have anything else. 
on , — y @ 
sc | BAR a. —| ‘Superb’ Range [— 
Cream Simple but chic. | Embroidered 
Clocks. 


« 



























GUARANTEED NOT TO GROW HAIR The stocking iectreted is 0 
fine black cashmere with latest 1 9 
1/- and 1/9 per pot everywhere. hand-embroidered clocks in 
Icilma is pronounced Eye-Silma | white and purple. Excellent per pair. 
for everyday wear. 
A FREE SAMPLE, together with a wonderful Book Ask your Dealer to show you the 
on Beauty, will be sent to any “Superb” Range of Jason 


address on receipt of a post card. Icilma Co., Ltd. 
(Dept. 72), 39 King s Road, St. Pancras, London, N.W. 








GEES “Superb” in 


other styles. 





























You can obtain the “Superb” 
quality of Jason im many 


other styles and colours. 
Hand-embroidered jewelled 

pendants, flower spray fronts ‘ 
and anklets. In shot effects, per pair 
all colours; in lace, plain, 
| and ribbed cashmeres and 
ribbed worsteds. 


Jee “Superb” for Men. 


In black seamless hand-embroidered clocks, 
anklets, etc, in assorted shades and designs 
In shots, ribbed and plain cashmeres and 

worsteds. Also in pure silk, plaited surface, per pat. 


GES at other prices. 


He trusts his ibe. If 1/9 per pair is too high or too low a price, ask to see 


i i Jason Stockings and Socks at the following prices:— 
it’s used in maki A 
ng Army Aeroplanes, is “ Elite” Stockings and Socks, per pair, 2. 
“Popular” me ‘ am 1 
“Million” 4 = 1/- 


There is also a wide Jason Range for Children and 


in Infants’ socks, from 44d. per pair. 


the paste flux that | Utility Gifts. 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING For your next present, get a Jason Gift Box con- 


| taining 2 or 3 pairs of dainty Jason Stockings or Socks, 
| poses tn toa gentleman or lady friend 3 11 each. 
And LEAD-JOINTING. 
Berth al oy oye sph maccagga ned Unshrinkable all-wool Jason offers the 
other me c p Ww 10 nts. Me aniinn ‘ ) 
netal articles in a fe lnoment Mechani best value, the sickest variety, e 


















will have Fluxite. 











Of Ironmongers, Xc., in 6d, 1/= and 2je tins softest textures, the most —_ yn 
—_ Insist upon having Jason and see the 
THE “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET pee navy 
t ‘ 2 on every pair. 
contains a special ill-space" Soldering Iron, a . 
Pocket Blow-Lamp i ixite, Solder, cos a pamphlet Come out wihent to cn difficulty, and — “1 
on Soldering Work." 
¥ Co., Leicester. 
Price 4/6, Sample Set Post Paid United Kingdom. my Jason Hosiery oO. ® 





Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Rd., Bermondsey, England. 
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Left Hospital 
Cripple 


Miraculous Cure of Paralysis by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 











Mrs. Cooper, of Fenn Lanes, Fenny Drayton, near 
Nuneaton, says: “ Dr. Cassell’s Tablets have worked a won- 
derful cure in my little girl, Hilda. She was paralysed for 
three years, and now after a course of the Tablets she can go 
about by herself. The cause of her trouble was her being 
knocked down by a bicycle when three years old. Some years 
later the Paralysis came on, and though we had good advice, 
and also took Hilda to hospital, where a slight operation was 
performed, there seemed no hope. She left hospital a cripple, 
and it was thought she could not live many months. 

“ However, finding that everything else had failed, I thought I would just 

y what Dr. Cassell's Tablets would do. The result amazed me. The first 
sign of benefit was that Hilda improved in general health. She began to eat 
better, then slowly but surely power returned to her limbs, and she was able 

get up for a little. It is only six months since I first got the Tablets, and 

wshe can get about wonderfully. She helps me in the house, and even 
runs little errands. Of course, the loss of the piece of bone causes her to SEE COE, SEE 
limp, but she goes about the house without any help. In fact, she is 


cured, She is in the best of health, a big girl for her age (13), and growing stronger on her feet daily.’’ 


Dr. Cassell 
="! Tablets 















Send your name 
and addr Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are a genuine and tested remedy for all forms of nerve 
au aqare > warm = 
or bodily weakness in old or young They are composed of harmless 
two penn t ns on ; 
ih me a. ingredients which have an invigorating effect on all the nerve centres. They 


lor postage, et are the surest remedy for 


to Dr Cassell's Nervous Breakdown Neurasthenia Kidney Disease Wasting Diseases 

Lo., Ltd Box Nerve Paralysis Nervous Debility Indigestion Palpitation 

168), Chester Spinal Paralysis Sleeplessness Stomach Disorders Vital Exhaustion 

Rd., Manchester, Infantile Paralysis Anemia Malnutrition Old Age Weakness 
and you will re and are specially valuable for nursing moth ind the critical periods of life 

ceive a trial box 


All chemists the world over sell Dr. Cassell’s Tablets at 1o!d., 1s. 13d., and 
2s. od.—the 2s. od. size being the most economical. Medical advice free 
“S on request from Dr. Cassell's Co., Ltd., Chester Road, Manchester. 


free 
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ALLOA. 
KNITTING WOOLS 


Knit 
Your Own 


Coats, Caps, Scarfs, Stockings, etc., 
with these lovely wools. 


For generations Paton’'s 
Alloa Knitting Wools have 

been renowned for their 

wonderful softness and 

beauty of 

finish, strong sound 

wear. In fast colours 

of all shades, including the 

newest delicate and brilliant 

effects. 

SEND FOR FREE PATTERNS 
Send also for Paton'’s ‘Hel; 
to Knitters books on 
making ‘* Coat 


etc., Id. « ach. by pe st, tid. 


PATON’ 6, ALLOA, SCOT. 

LAND, or 192 
ldersgate St., 
mdon, E.C. 


fleeciness, 


Ss 


Le 








TWENTY 


different ingredients are used in the 
MANUFACTURE of 


cb 


Tomato Catsup 


and these being skilfully blended by our special 
process produce a Sauce fit for a _ king— 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable. 


APPETISING, DIGESTIVE, DELICIOUS. 





Everywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d., and I/+ per bottle. 








Ecstacy 


in tissue-paper 











COUPON. § “FYow, 


AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try 


Name 
Address 
Age 








When, and Where” 


To pan “The Quiver,” 


I should fike to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 


a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Corner. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


to help in any way I can. I enclose 
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MARVELLOUS CHINA BARCAINS': 


Royal Semi-porcelain pure white 21/- 
a.m 


Chelsea - flute, Combination Dioner, 
Household Outfits, China Services, aa Crystal Glass 
war M 





Tea, and Breakfast Service. Packed 
¥ ee meee 





ed Custume};srs. 





SET ac > 


RITCHIE & CO., STOKE. ON- TRENT. STAFFS. | io 














H 


Cured quickly and safely 
by ZOX. 1/- and 24a box. 
Of Chemists and Stores. 
Spurn the substitute 















om” vour soot? 


Wet Feet Impossibie. 
Cool Feet in the 
Slipping Entirely Obviated. 


Summer. 


Invatuable for Golfers. 


M 1 P.O. to— 
\ I I . 

- ’ Ne 
“QUOGGS8” CO. Dept. C), 38 YORK RD., KING’S CROSS, 








Take a ZOX | 
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box of 
Gross 
each. 
box of 
Gross. 
each 
t Free. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS 


1 my 4 al "Lae ° sevsll - “ep - on o ~ } - f 
The Editor of The Quiver will vecetve and acknowledge any Donations ov Subscriptions for the 
undermentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E..C. 





The Shaftesbury Society and Ragged School 
Union want, this year, to provide a fortnight’s holiday in 
the country or by the sea for 10,000 of these city sparrows. 


Every contributor of 10s. 6d. gives a 
fortnight of sheer delight and fresh 
air to a boy or girl of the slums. 
The Society maintains 6 Holiday Homes at Bognor, Bourne- 
mouth, Loughton, Margate, Southend, and Windsor— 
WILL YOU HELP TO FILL THEM 
THIS SUMMER? 

All gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director & Secretary, 
HOLIDAY HOMES’ FUND, 
32 John Street, 


ya ae 
—- . 
YS S— 


Se on Ss 











The Three Gifts of Life | ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION 


By NELLIE M. SMITH - 
A capital book for parents and children, | DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 


PATRONS: 
His M4vesty THE KING. 
HER Mavesty THE QUEEN. 
HER Mayvesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


in which the author, by means of simple, 
direct talks, tells what part the sex instinct 
plays in true manhood and womanhood. 


Cases of dangerous accident and serious illness 
are being dealt with by the Hospital Ships of the 
, Society all the year round; these vessels are 
constantly engaged in fulfilling their two-fold 
mission of healing the sick and preaching the Word 
to the thousands of men and boys whose lives are 
almost wholly spent on the lonely and dangerous 
fishing banks at great distances ‘rom home, hos- 
pitar and Church. 

Ihe Treasurer and Covncil of the Mission make 
an EARNEST APPEAL FOR HELP to 
maintain its Hospital and Mission Ships at Sea, 
and its Homes and Institutes which minister to 
fishermen around the whole of the British Isles, 
including the Shetland Islands. The extensive 
work carried on under Dr. Grenfell in Labrador 
and Newfoundland is also part of the Society’s 
| # charge 


Cloth gilt, 2/- net, of all Booksellers, or post 
iree 2/3 fr CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD. 


La Belle Sauvage, Lon lon, E.¢ 











THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road, 
Bethnal 
Green, 











Inquiry 
System 

in force for 
a prevention of 
G abuse. | 


Economically 


Administered. 






< a % 
PLEASE “% > 
HELP. 

T. Glenton-Kerr, Se 












FRANCIS H. WOOD, Secretary, 181 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
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‘money buys most? 
at JELKS!” t 


N Furniture buying, money goes further in good solid substantial second- € 
hand articles than in cheap new goods, Furniture of the “good old 
kind” is sacrificed for overdue storage at Jelks’s every week (Jelks 
Depositories being the largest in London), and every month Jelks publish a list of 
astounding bargains n HIGH-GRADE SECOND-HAND FURNITURE which is of 


exceptional value to those about to set up home. Posied regularly on request——guite /ree. 


; HIGH-GRADE SECOND-HAND FURNITURE e 
3 








£40,000 worth of Stock under one roof: 250,000 sq. ft. showroom space. 
Cash—or Easy Payments arranged. Established over 60 years, 


W. JELKS & SONS, 


263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, 
HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Teles. 2598, 2599 North: 7826 Central. FREI 


a Telegrams: * Jellico, London.” 


REMOVAL ESTIMATES FREE 


The 1} 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS | 


is promise that the holiday 
this year will commence earlier 
than usual. For weeks past advertisements 
and notices in the general press have pointed 
out the desirability of people starting thei 
annual vacation at an earlier date 

This undoubted], a move in the right 
direction but what about the people who 
are left behind 

The summer 
responsible for the conducting of our great 


"THERE 


season 


is 


m is one which those 


charitable organisations have reason to 
fear. At Christmas time a wave of com 
passion passes over the people ; at holiday 


time we are all, alas, liable to forget that the 


flagging in the summer time; old members 
forget to send along their subscriptions 
new members put off joining. 

Perhaps this little note will come as 
timely reminder. The League of Loving 
Hearts is THE QUIVER’s agency for helping 
ten of the finest socictics in the world. Al 
the money divided equal 
between these organisations. 

Will those who are now making arrange. 
ments for their own holidays give a thought 
to those 

or more if possible 


received Is 


less fortunate and send a shilling 
to the League? The 
membership form will be found in another 
column 





poor the sick, the blind, the incurable, exist Here is a list of the Societies the Leagu 
The League of Loving Hearts finds things — exists to help 
1) NARDO'’S Homes, Stey y Causeway, F 
IRA - won UNTON John Street, Theoba Ix , Ww. 
Crt ARMY, | i 1 Street, W 
- N ARMY s il Work (duce \ a Str , r.A 
\ ' Wi ws WorK, Royal Sailors’ | . Port 
I t N Hosmrran FOR CHILDREN, Hackney k Ihe il Green, E, 
| ( \VIisston, Dridew 1’ . ae 
WV NG Scu B 2a 4 i be 
Cut ENGLAND SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING HomMES FOR Wa AND STRAYS, 
( Hi Ix ton Koad, S.1 
foME AND HosprraAL FOR INCURARBLFS ( ht 
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an ABSOLUTE NECESSITY for all 


It is guaranteed 


deleteriou t 
trates tv t Roots it Il pla the loss 
t Natural Oil Hair, the want of 
i | Ladies ind Children should 
as it la ta Luxunant Growth 
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Ss’ 


who wish to Preserve and Beautify their 


HMAihnR 


Avoid ubtful preparations which 
contain Lead, Spirit, or other 
danger ingredients. 


\ This cele- 
brated oil Is 

only pre- 
ition for 

the Hair which 
itains that 
Delightful Per- 
tum i 
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pat 
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Roses. 


which 

ilw use it, 

It is al pared in a Golden Colour for Fait 
by Stores, ¢ ts tirdressers, and Rowlands, 
spurious imitatior ind Buy only Rowlands’. 
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ROYAL VINOLIA F 
VANISHING CREAM. | 





HE pleasures of the open air life are 
KGa many, but there are also disadvantages, 
inasmuch as exposure to wind and sun 
is apt to play havoc with a delicate com- 
plexion or the tender skin of neck and arms. 


In order to avoid these disadvantages the skin should be 
kept in a thoroughly healthy condition by the regular 
use of Royal Vinolia Vanishing Cream. 











This dainty toilet preparation nourishes the tissues, acts as a 
thorough protection against redness and 
roughness, and thus keeps the skin 
cool and fresh in all weathers. It 
is a non-greasy preparation, and is |: 
quickly absorbed by the skin, leaving 
a delicate bloom which greatly improves 
the appearance. Try Royal Vinolia 
Vanishing Cream to-day. 


When buying toilet preparations be sure to 
obtain Royal Vinolia. A full range of this | 
delightful series is kept by every chemist. 


In Tubes 6d. and 103d. | 
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Healthy, Happy 
Childhood 


Ruddy cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, light step and buoyant 
spirits—these are the out- 
ward signs of healthy, happy 


childhox rd. 


Healthiness largely depends upon 
keeping the blood rich and strong. 





If the blood is lacking in richness or strength—Anemic—the cheeks 
become pale—the eyes dull—vitality wanes—there is a feeling of 
tiredness, lassitude and languor. 


Many of the ills from which children suffer are primarily due to 
poorness of blood—their rapidly growing bodies and _ ceaseless 
activity make tremendous demands upon their constitutions. 


A child who is at all pale, dull, or languid, should be given Iron ‘ Jettomns’ No. |! 
at once. Iron ‘ Jettoins’ No. 1 are the Ideal Tonic for Children, They are far 
and away the best form in which Iron can be administered to children. —1RoN 
‘Jettoips’ do not injure the teeth or cause constipation, and being chocolate 
coated are readily taken by the youngest. 


A Fortnight’s Trial (1,1}) will convince you that 


lror Jelloids 


enrich the blood—renew vitality 


[Ron ‘ JELLOIDS’ are also the finest tonic and restorative for men and women. Ii 
your appetite is poor, if you are languid, depressed, or easily exhausted and breathless 
after slight exertion—you are showing the first signs of Amemia., A course of Txox 
‘Jectoips’ will make your blood rich and vigorous and tone up the whole system. 
Without rich, vigorous blood good health is tapossible—star/ a course Of [ROS 
'JELLOIDS to-day. 


For Women, Iron * Jelioids’ No. 2. For Men, N taining Quinine). For 
( N 1. Of ( pr ifit direct from 


THE ‘ JELLOID’ CoO. (Dept. 139 H. C.), 205 City Road, LOND¢ IN, EC. 


Iron ‘ Jel ts’ can obtained ll leadine Chemist n Australia, Fey/t, India, 
Ne AA 


Be sure you take! | 





ake Iron Jelloids 3 times a day 
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A STICKIT MINISTER 


A Complete Story 


By H. HALYBURTON ROSS 


ppi ng 


“ Tohn Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the ground, 


John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the ground, 
But his soul goes marching on.” 
HE refrain ceased abruptly as James 
Robbie burst into the sitting-room of 
his lodgings at the top of the high student 
tenements in Warrender Park, Edinburgh, 
waving a letter over his head. 


‘I’ve had an invitation tae breakfast wi’ 
Allardice,’”’ he shouted. 

Mrs. Bell, his landlady, turned from the 
marble-topped chiffonier she had been dust- 
ing at his entry, with a caustic smile. 

“The Professor ?’’ she wheezed. She 
was a large, fleshy woman in a dirty print. 

It'll be a costly entertainment till him, 
gin his crockery’s as brittle as mine,’’ ex- 
tending the broken jam dish in her hand. 

But Robbie waved aside the imputation. 

“ Woman—wad you talk o’ crockery in 
the same breath as the Professor o’ Moral 
Philosophy ; he protested scornfully. 
“There’s nae crockery in metaphysics.” 

He threw aside his cap as he spoke, 
running his fingers through his black shock 
of hair. 


” 


Metaphysics won't pay the breakage, 
she grumbled ‘rn stop it oot o’ your 


” 


.0dgin’ money What's metaphysics ? in 
yet more contemptuous tone. 

Robbie, who had perched himself on the 
ink-stained table, observed her seriously for 
a4 moment 


If I was tae call you only ‘ an aggregate 


o’ sense phenomena’ that wad be meta- 
physics,” he began at last, wagging an 
impressive forefinger at her as he spoke. 
“When a Professor stops in the middle o’ 
his class tae ask himsel’, ‘Am I a table ?’ 
and a’ the students look at each ither, and 
begin tae wonder if they are tables tae— 
that’s metaphysics—and the man wha’s 
tae blame is Berkeley,’”’ seizing up a giant 
volume from the table and shaking it sud- 
denly in her face. 

Fat creases of amusement had appeared 
over its grimy surface during his tirade, 
charming away its former dour expression. 

“You're daft, laddie,’’ she muttered, 
‘clean daft. I wish me could pit some o’ 
your sperrits into Mister Mackenzie, though,” 
turning back to her dusting again. ‘“ He’s 
that dowie and quict this term.”’ 

‘* Aye—it’s a problem living beside him,” 
assented Robbic, a mournful expression 
shadowing his droll countenance. “If you 
make so much as ane joke in the day, he 
flies oot at you.” 

‘*He’s no’ working,” furthered Mrs, Bell. 

‘‘Warse—he’s lost his sleep,’’ went on 
the other ; ‘‘ mony’s the nicht | hae wakened 
tae find his bed empty and him wandering 
about in here.” 

‘If he should fail,’ said the landlady in 


an awestruck whisper. 

But her lodger laughed aside the possi- 
bility. 

** Plucked—a gold medallist!” he cried. 


zi 
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“Eh, we’re just twa auld corbies,’’ jumping 
suddenly down from the table as he spoke. 


“Tm pluc ked, I do admit, 
I’m spun, my mother dear ; 
But do not grieve for that 
Which happens every year, 
I've waited very patiently, 
I may have long to wait ; 
But vou’ve another son, mother, 
And he will graduate,” 


he recited with histrionic fervour, pacing to 
and fro as he spoke then, making a sudden 
dive for his cap, he turned again to the door. 

Mrs. Bell listened to the trolling of 
deep voice as he clattered down the long 
flights of stone stairs that led past the 
other flats, till the banging of the street 
door put an end to the sound, when she, too, 


his 


retired across the narrow lobby to her own 
department. 

For some moments silence reigned in the 
deserted 


room. It was a typical student 


apartment, with its shabby, ink-stained 
furniture, the that 
adorned the walls, the bookcase filled with 
the 


But the view 


chromo-lithographs 


much-thumbed volumes, pipes and 


tobacco jars on the mantel. 


from the window more than redeemed the 
hideous mediocrity of the room. Straight 
across the Meadows and the clustering 


roots of the Old Town, with the Castle Rock 
the 
their smoke, 


crown of St. Giles looming out of 


vou looked to the silve1 Forth, 
of the Fife coast beyond 


and 


and the hazy line 


a romantic vista enough to have inspired 
even the dwellers in this unsavoury ceric. 
The door of the adjoining bedroom opened 


tall 


ol 


slowly and a stooped figure appeared, 
under It 


He advanced heavily 


with a bundl books his arm. 
was John Mackenzi 
then 


he 


were 


to the table, depositing his burden ; 


drawing up a chair, he seated himself. 


beetling brows and cavernous « 


had 


his 


ves 
elected 
outward 


volume he 
but though 
was fixed the 
page, the mind behind 
other 


downbent 
thie 
attention 


over a 
irom others, 


on neat, closely 
was busy 
At last, 


Impatient 


written 

fal considerations. 
pushing aside 1¢ book 
he leant 


words,’ 


with 


with an 


movement, back. 


* Words 
ol 


he 


when 


** What's 


captive 


muttered 
the the } 
the 
Hi 
entry 


Ih) 
didna 


ust word Tain 
will powerless 
the 


of coal 


soliloguy was disturbed by ré 


of his landlady with a scutthk 
Mist Mackenzie,”’ she panted, “I 
ken back frae the coll ve, 


you wert 


82 


depositing her burden with an unnecessary 
bang by the hearth. 

he 
I neust have dozed,” 

‘You didna hear Mister Robbie, then ?’ 
Her tone was slightly anxious. 

He shook his head. 

** He datter than she 
“He'd had an invitation tae breakfast wi 
the Protessor 

* Which 

A sudden note of interest had appt ared in 


‘] was in the next room,” returned 


’ 


“trying to work 


was ever,” said, 


protessor #eg 


the young man's voice. 
Allardice,”’ Mrs. Bell, 
Mackenzie's head 


his books again, 


said 
went suddenl 
Was it to hid 
the dusky flush that had covered his face at 
ot 
almost 


John 
down ovet 
mention the name ? 

It had first 
acknowledged to himself the fascination that 
Lesley Allardice, the Professor's only daugh- 


was a year since he 


ter, exercised over his spirit—such a spell as 


no woman had ever cast on him before—as 
he had dimly visioned in the great romances 
of history, little dreaming that he himself 
would ever fall It was 
the hopelessness of his passion that lent it 


under its witchery. 
such poignant significance. How could h 
the of Highland 
aspire in position 


uncouth minister, 
to 


beautiful 


son a 
girl her 


sought after. 


a young 


True, there were lus 
intellectual achievements ; the coveted dis- 
of gold medallist he had twice 
deserved ; but such things had little valu 
he She looked more 
wealth, social distinction, 


tinction 


in her eyes, feared to 


externals 


Mrs. Bell had retired again, leaving him 
alone. He pulled his book towards hin 
once more, battling to concentrate his 


attention upon it and shut out the vision o! 
hair that would 


But 


an alluring face and sunny 
rise before him with distracting effect. 
anothet hand. 

Phe door burst open and James Robbi 
bounded into the room, his welcoming hand 


falling with a thump on the other's shoulder 


Interruption was at 


‘* Hallo, Mac,” then, as his fellow lodger 
half started up resentful at the rude inttu- 
sion, he ran on jubilantly, “ I've had an 
invitation tae breaktast wi’ Allardice—i 
the tair Lesley’s writing 

But he got no farther \ pair of sinew 


hands had caught his shoulders, shaking him 


roughly to and fro; a pair of burning ¢y 
flamed into his; then, as suddenly, the 
other’s hold relaxed. 


< 
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“ Forgive me, Robbie,’’ he muttered, con- 


| didn’t rightly know what I was 


tritely, 
doing.’ 
Robbie's 
expre ssion 
“ Ther 
quaint Doric drawl, “ 


face lad an enigmatic 


pale 


are times, John,”’ he said, in his 


when I’m maist afeerd 


0 you 
John Mackenzie laughed suddenly, rau- 
cously. 
“Worse than that,’’ he muttered, ‘ I’m 
afraid of myself.” 
sje 
Lesley Allardice had been bred in an 


academic atmosphere. The “ old grey city 
of the her birthplace, the 
University her foster parent, yet the sombre 


winds was 


environment had done nothing to eclipse her 


natural lightness and gaiety of spirit. She 
forgathered as unconcernedly with the 
occupants of “ chairs of learning ’”’ as with 


the first year’s man or the newly matricu- 
lated—accepting their homage and adula- 
tion in the same careless spirit. But there 
was one of her admirers she could not dismiss 
with such frivolous ease ; something in the 
juality of John Mackenzie’s feeling for her 

ted her strangely. rhe big, 


< { loose- 
limbed Highlander, with his uncouth direct- 


ot his nature, repelled as well as flattered her. 


\} 


ness of speech and the reckless possibilities 


i¢ had no intention of allowing herself to 
intellectual 
her 
in far other directions ; 


come over-interested in his 


evements, brilliant as they were; 
mbitions were s¢ t 
when he 


than usual 


absented himself 
the 


rardens he found 


for longer 
house in Drumseugh 
herself making furtive 


cover the cause of his declen- 


irom 





and artfully pumping those of his asso- 
tes with came in contact. <A 
than had 


was the invita- 


whom she 
interval 
the result 


protracted usual 
t claps d, and 


n to his fellow lodger, James kKobbie, that 

| caused the latter such exultation. In 
ler to Carry out her purpose effectually 
d tl oung man placed next her at 
when the day arrived—an attention so 
etwhelming to the bewildered guest that 
would have betrayed his most cherished 


it her nod without realising that he 
From him she gathered the 
fellow lodger’s unhappy condi 


his mental dejection, inability to 


G 


2 > 
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“Perhaps Mr. Mackenzie is in love,” she 
suggested artlessly as a solution. 

Robbie turned to her, eyebrows contracted, 
an expression of blank incredulity on his 
face. 

‘ But there’s only Miss Bell,”’ he exclaimed, 
then broke off, biting his lips for the in- 
advertent admission. 


Lesley suppressed her curiosity with 
masterly control. 
‘* Bell 2?’ she echoed carelessly. ‘‘ Do I 


know her ?’ 

But Robbie’s eyes were cast down to his 
plate. 

‘Och, she’s just the landlady’s daughter,” 
he blurted at last, raising his perturbed face 
defiantly, ‘J 
about the solitary female creature Mac and 
nothing,” 


only mentioned her as she’s 
lever meet. But there’s nothing 
he broke off. 

His companion had turned her shoulder 
on him and was discoursing in 
with the assistant 
on the Robbie the 
cool, pink oval of her cheek, the glossy 
waves of her hair, the delicate arch of the 
small, straight nose. A tragic comparison 
arose before him of this proud, superior 
damsel and the frowsy headed daughter of 
his landlady. What had induced him to 
introduce the latter’s name into the conver- 
sation, much as he owed her in the way of 
little attentions that her shame- 
less partiality for him over his fellow lodger ? 
Never again would he be admitted to the 
‘“‘attar and roses ”’ of professorial hospitality, 
he knew. Who could tell? Perhaps he had 
damaged his friend’s chances as well. But 
at least, he would say nothing to the other of 
his blunder, and surely—surely Miss Allardice 
would be too proud to allude to it. 


<sse 
The session was nearing an end, the fateful 
days of trial had arrived. Many a heart 
within the walls of the old grey Alma Mater 
misgivings ; 


suddenly 


animated fashion class 


other side. could see 


revealed 


sickened with anticipatory 
whether in the matter of a humble pass, or 
affair of 


equally 


honours, the 
harassing. 


the more ambitious 
pangs of doubt 
Among the ranks of the fearful was John 
Mackenzie. Never had he entered upon 
an examination with so little confidence. 
lrue, he had put on a spurt lately as regarded 


were 


his work ; but there were weeks of non-atten- 


tion to be made up tor—oft wandering 


>) 
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And 


so much 


thoughts and paralysed endeavour. 
so much depended upon the result 
more than he had believed possible a few 
short weeks before. His spurt was the out- 
come of this realisation. It had dated from 
a certain evening when in a suit of borrowed 
clothes he had repaired to a quiet dinner 


at the Allardices. The Rev. Alexander 
Baird of St. Cuthbert’s was the only other 
guest, and it was after the ladies had 
retired that he had made his astound- 
ing offer to the young man. He wanted 
another assistant to carry on the work 


of his great city church, and would be 
glad to give John Mackenzie a trial when 
his examinations were satisfactorily 
cluded. The fame of the young student's 
oratory at the University Debating Club 
had reached his ears, and this gift being of 
rare merit in his eyes, he had lost no time 


con- 


in making a bid for its possessor. 

John could only stutter out his thanks. 
assistant at a 
dream 


To commence his career as 
fashionable town church 

beyond avarice ; already he seemed to pre- 
folk held 
trembling 


was a 
vision the crowds of well-dressed 
breathless by his eloquence or 
beneath the fire of his denunciations. The 
consciousness of his altered prospects was 
apparent in his they re- 
joined the ladies in the drawing-room—at 


demeanour as 


least to one pair of eyes. 

“You'll come to hear me preach,’ he 
demanded of Lesley Allardice, when in a 
sequestered corner of the drawing-room he 
had made her 
possibilities before him. 

She smiled, amused, at the 
arrogance of his tone. 

"ooo 

“Tl give you fashionable people some- 
thing to think about,’’ he added; ‘the 
true values of life.’’ Then, in a deeper tone, 
“You shall learn real what's 
pinchbeck his eyes seemed to burn 


cognisant of the glowing 


unwonted 


course.”’ 


what's and 
you,”’ 
her as he repeated the pronoun; she paled 
a little beneath his gaze, smiling valiantly 
nevertheless, 
“Why am | 


Because 


” 


ingled out ? 
are at the root of 
thing for me,”’ was his simple retort; ‘‘ the 


you every- 
fundamental. But I’m not passed yet,’”’ with 
a sudden short laugh, ‘‘ and God knows if I 
des« rve to 

“You de will,”” she 


very low, starting with a laugh to her fect 


serve and you said 


the next 
admission. 


moment, as if regretful for the 
Something in his eyes—a leap. 
ing flame of hope had warned her of the 
danger of encouraging vain aspirations within 


him. The danger and the pity of it. 


CHAPTER II 


HEY had not met since that night, but 

the memory of the girl’s half-unconscious 
response to his daring words had acted asa 
magic spur tu John Mackenzie’s endeavour, 
filling the future with intoxicating possi- 
bilities. rhe had carried him 
through the days of the examination ; but 
now that the time of trial was over and he 
had only to sit down and wait for the results, 
it had deserted him suddenly. He seemed to 
from a golden trance to a 
world of black Supposing he had 
failed—the horror mounted—or even scraped 
through at the bottom of the list—he who 
had headed all his fellows? Ir 
vain his petrified sought to 
recall the contents of his papers. 
A hideous medley of blunders assailed him, 
any of which must have doomed him to the 
annihilation he dreaded. By the time the 
day for the publication of the results arrived 
lever 


impetus 


have awakened 
reality. 


formerly 
intelligence 
various 


he had worked himself into such a 
of apprehension that he could not face the 
ordeal of waiting in the University quad- 
Instead he 


whose anxiety as to 


rangle for the lists to appear. 
commissioned Robbie 

fate was otf the 
to bring him. back 


himself 


his own happy-go-lucky 
order 
settled 
lodging 
patience he might the other’s return. 
For Robbie the time of probation had its 
propensities 


the mews, and 


down with a pipe in the 


sitting-room to await with what 


ring ”’ 
uch an occasion as 


own diversions ; his “ rag 
found endless scope on : 
this. Che assumed indifference of some of 
his 1¢ llow students, the palpable concem of 
others, provided equally a butt for his il 
timed humour, and many were the anathemas 
hurled after him as he passed from group to 
reality he was smothering 4 
his own and his 
friend's that when 
the long-waited-for figure of the janitor at 
last appeared he hung back trom the ist 
rush of eager aspirants that surged around 
him like a sea, loitering on the outskirts o! 
actually affixed 
only, he 


group. In 


considerable anxiety on 


account, so much so 


the crowd till the list was 


to the board. Phen, and then 


S24 
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advanced, and elbowing his way to the front, 
stood at last It 
was characteristic of him that his eyes sought 
first the M’s tor the name 
friend, and he emitted a whoop of triumph 
as he beheld the magic designation ‘‘ Gold 
Medallist ’’ affixed to it. Then, on to the 
a big drop, that—Richards, Robertson, 
Yes, there it was, his own name 

Another whoop, 
the last, and 
the crowd, he 


face to face with his fate. 


among ot his 


R's 
Robbie. 
James Carmichael Robbie. 
louder and than 
wriggling out 
executed a wild dance in the quadrangle 


shriller 


his way ot 
before starting for home. 
As the the flat 


he was about to emit his familiar whistle, the 


he reached main door of 


sound of which would warn his friend of his 


return, when a sudden temptation assailed 
him, The ineradicable love of practical 
joking in his nature had asserted itself once 
more. Surely with such magnificent news 


in reserve he could afford to play off one 
last prank on his friend. 


sje 


waited. Could that be 


step on the stair that 


Upstairs John 
Robbie, that lag 
he heard mounting flat by flat, reluctantly 


as it 


ging 


were ¢ 


* John Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the ground.” 


An 
through the 
as he might surely expect to hear it now. 


floated 
had so often heard it 


the ghost-like refrain 


alr 


echo of 


as he 


His whole senses seemed to be converted 
into one listening ear. Yes, a latchkey in 
the door. Then it must be Robbie. He 


tarted up, his hands clenched at his sides. 


Simultaneously the kitchen door opened ; 
there was a shuffling foot in the hall. Mrs. 
Bell had come out to learn the tidings. But 


instead of the sound of question and answer 
he 


a whispered murmur, such as one associates 


had expected, only silence, followed by 


with the presence of death. Yes, he had 
failed—he knew it now; the certainty 
turned his heart cold. Death; well, it 
meant death in a sense—the death of his 
hopes Like a stone he stood waiting for 
the confirmation of the sentence, not even 
turning as the door opened, and Robbie 
came slowly across the floor towards him. 
Well done, Ma rold medallist !”’ 
\ blood-curdling whoop, and a hand on 
his shouldet 
But the strain of the last few moments 


had to be revenged—nature, wild, primitive, 
Racked nerves and anguished 
sensibilities lent a blind strength to his pur- 


his hands were round his tormentor’s 


asserted itself. 


pose ; 
throat. 
desperately to free himself. 


In vain Robbie struggled, writhing 
At last, with a 
final wrench, he escaped ; but the impetus 
landed him on the floor a yard away, wher 
he fell, head ; 
the sharp point of the coalkist. 


striking his heavily against 
A feminine scream brought John Mac- 
to Mrs. Bell and 
her daughter were kneeling on cither sid 
of the figure the floor, vainly 
endeavouring to the blood that 
trickled from among the thick, dark hair. 
“You've killed him!” 


It was Miss Bell who spoke, and the ech 


kenzie back his 


scnses, 
prone on 
stanch 


of a long-cherished malevolence was in th 
sound of the words as she glanced upwards 
at 


above her. 


the rugged, contorted face of the mar 


truly it was death that had 


Death ; ves, 
come creeping into the flat that day! 
Death and victory, hand in hand. 
James Robbie would play no mor 
practical jokes 
<je 
It was in this manner that the m 


brilliant Divinity student of his year becam 
rhe inquest on Jame: 
in a verdict of man- 


a “ stickit minister.” 
had resulted 
slaughter lodger, and 
John had been committed for trial. What 
other course was open to the Senatus thant 


Rol bie 


against his fellow 


disqualify him for the ministry ? 
Had the verdict depe nded on the evident 


of his landlady there is small doubt that 
he would have been icquitted., She had 
drawn a graphic picture of the events 0! 


the fatal afternoon ; of John waiting, tens 
and expectant, for the results of the examina- 
tion that meant so much to him ; of her own 
meeting Robbie in the hall, 


/ 
she had besought him to forgo his intended 


with and how 


hoax : of the scene that followed, and t] 
shaking, as she termed it, that the over 
wrought man had administered to his 
tormentor, and that had resulted in the 
latter’s fatal fall. But then had followed 
evidence of a very different nature als 
from an eye-witness, her daughter—ol 

savage, uncontrolled man, with his hands 


about his victim's throat and murder leaping 


in his eye What secret history of slights 


fy 


1 STICKIT 


itive and long-accumulated jealousies had inspired 
ished the younger woman to thus revenge herself 
5 pu upon het mother’s lodger no one could 
ntor s surmise John, the one most concerned, 
thing would have been puzzled to find an answer, 
vith and, truth to tell, he was indifferent to the 
petus efiect of her testimony. In those first 
wher hours his whole thought was for his victim ; 
yainst for the gay, irresponsible spark of life he had 
: extinguished ; unwittingly, it is true, though 
Mai that fact afforded no relief. He was down 
la in hell literally, tormented in every fibre 
r sid of his being, yet characteristically seeking 
vai neither redress nor mitigation. Those who 
that saw him during that time prophesied mighty 
hair results from the struggle. Among them was 
Professor Allardice. ‘‘ He'll rise up more 
( than conqueror,” he affirmed. “its a 
in t mortal combat; but there’s nothing weak 
wards or snivelling in his grief. I warrant he'll 
lo greater things with his life than ever 

efore.”’ 
it h Lesley, his daughter, to whom the words 
were spoken, caught at them eagerly. The 
tragedy had made a deeper impression upon 
mor her than she would acknowledge. After all, 
was She not concerned in it ?) The memory 
of John Mackenzie’s words to her on that 
last night, the leaping flame of hope in his 
yes that she had kindled, were not to be 
C¢ ghtly insaid It was that hope, she 
knew, that had made the results of the 
n examination appear so trebly significant to 
é Im, intensifying his suspense and placing a 
W greater strain on his control. There was no 
hat ty in her recognition of the fact, only 
a courageous desire to accept her share of the 
det responsibilit and as the days passed her 
t that sense of Implication deepened. At last she 
( could s | it no longer and, sitting down, 
ts wrote to John Mackenzie, acknow- 
t ging her share in the tragedy that had 
Nrecked his lif Ihe letter reached him 
I 1 before the commencement of 
| trial nd worked a revolution in his 
Ui sensation It was not that his hope of 
nd t ning her revived ; such dreams belonged 
O' to the past, before the night of darkness 
LO id settled on his soul, But in some 
in t terious Ww it restored him to his 
low orleited place in the world of men rhe 
| to live ran trongly within him again, not 
. or his own ends, but to make restitution 

§ lor the past 

i had nned to detend himself in 
the trial, hitherto from indiftterence to the 
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MINISTER 


result ; but a sudden incentive had 
stimulated his purpose. 

To the breathless listeners in the grim old 
Justiciary Court on the day itself it seemed 
that the uncouth figure, standing quiet and 
gestureless before them, had an inspired 
quality in his utterance. A veritable human 
document it was that he disclosed. There 
was no attempt to exculpate himself from 
the responsibility of the act. Only of one 
thing he was innocent—the desire to kill. 
He had loved him—that other with all his 
tantalising whimsical ways—else why had 
they forgathered ? He would give his life 
gladly now for one more practical joke at 
the hands of his dead friend. 

“The supreme art of pleading,” 


now 


a learned 


advocate had whispered to his colleague 


at the close of the oration. The same 
thought was reflected on many a face in 


the crowded silent court, where for once the 
academic and judicial elements of the old 
grey city had mingled in their common 
interest in the proceedings. How could the 
testimony of a jealous, revengeful woman 
stand against the naked sincerity of the 
prisoncr’s confession ? No one was surprised 
when, after a brief interval, the jury returned 
a verdict of acquittal. 

So John was a free man again—free to be 
reinstated, should the Senatus so will, in all 
the privileges of which he had been deprived, 
and with the added glamour of notoriety. 
He would have Dr. Baird at his feet doubt- 
less in a few moments, renewing the offer 
that had caused him such exultant 
gratification. But on this head the young 
man’s mind was made up. Legally he was 
acquitted of guilt, but the stripes of his 
inward chastisement were none the 
indelible. He had put all thought of the 
ministry definitely behind him on the day 
the tragedy occurred ; his redemption must 
be worked out in other fields. Already as 
he felt the tense hush that his own utterance 
had called down on the court that day, a 
possible means had suggested itself to him 

the Bar: why should he not read for the 
Bar, and thus find scope for the exercise of 
that inborn gift of oratory that he knew he 
possessed, and that he had once hoped to 


once 


less 


The idea was 
the 


devote to a far other service ? 
to confirmation 
day 

He was striving to escape from the con- 
gratulatory throng outside the court room, 


receive strange before 


was ove! 














THE 


when he was accosted by no less a personage 
than Lord Kames, the distinguished Lord of 
Sessions, who had tried the case. 

““Mr. Mackenzie, I congratulate you,’’ he 
said, extending his hand, his usually stern 
face wreathed in smiles. ‘*‘ You must come 
to the Bar. We in Scotland cannot afford to 
lose such a Spec ial pleader as I prevision In 
you. You may look to me for the monetary 
help required to carry on your studies,”’ 
lowering his voice. 
be sufficient to 
trials.”’ 

John could only gaze at him for a moment, 
such tumult 
surged within him. 

“‘ But I don’t deserve it,” 


‘**A year’s work should 


enable you to pass your 


a of contradictory emotions 


he faltered at 
last. 

A smile crossed the inscrutable face before 
him. 

“Tt isn’t a case of personal feclings,’’ Lord 
Kames said. ‘“ Your country wants your 
services.” 


And before the young man could say 
another word he had passed on, 
se 
“Mr. John Mackenzie has been admitted 


a member of the Scottish Bar.”’ 

Lesley Allardice laid down the paper with 
sigh. 

It was a year later, and during that time 
she had not once seen the subject ot the 
paragraph. Her last of him 
the uncouth figure and rugged face standing 
in the throbbing silence of the crowded court 


memory Was 


room, while the deep, magnetic voice spoke 
out its tragic testimony. She had written to 
him after the trial, congratulating him on 
his acquittal, and asking him to come and 
her. But his had been 
short words of refusal, not even alluding to 
the letter had formerly 
Lesley had lived down her humiliation as best 


see answcr a iew 


sent him. 


she 
she could. It was perhaps the harder to 
endure because it was her first experience 
of such treatment at the hands of a member 
No doubt, the 
romantic notoriety that had attached to the 
young man’s name since his adoption as 


ot the opposite sex, too, 


the protege o! so distinguished a lawyer as 


Lord Kames had intensified her chagrin 
He had been reading hard during those 
months, she knew She had heard of him 


from time to time —at dinner at his patron’ 


house, or hurrying to and fro between th 


QUIVER 


University and his lodgings. But the con 
trary that chance encounters 
had not hitherts arranged that they should 
mect. : 

And now the first goal of his endeavours 


fate ordains 


was reached, he would go on from strength 
to strength as her father and so many others 
prophesied, and in his progress would forget 
the one who had formerly been, to quote 
his own words, 
for him.” Surely on the strength of that 


‘at the root of everything 


confession alone she had been justified in 
sending him the letter acknowledging her 
share in his misfortunes ; surely some day 
she would be granted an opportunity of 
explanation. 

A few weeks later she was returning down 
Princes Street at the conclusion of a long 
shopping, almost 
collided with a tall hurrying figure, beneath 
an light. At the first glance she 
did not recognise John Mackenzie, in the 
professional garb of morning coat and silk 
hat. But he was at no loss as to her identity, 


and with a muttered apology would have 


afternoon’s when = she 


cle« tri 


passed on, had she not spoken his name, 
** Mr. Mackenzie.”’ 
lor an instant they gazed at one another ; 
the girl's face looked very pale and flowerlike 
his was inscrutably set. 


among its furs ; 


I must congratulate you,” she said. 
“Don't,” he re plied harshly. “ Your 
congratulations are reminiscent of other 


days I am trying to forget.” 

The same masterful tone as of old. And 
how the face had strengthened ! 

‘A year is a long time to forget in,” she 
returned. Besides, why should you try?’ 

He sighed, though with compressed lips. 

I don’t waste time over it, believe me; 
it is only in my leisure moments.” 

Ihey had turned instinctively, and wer 
walking in a homeward direction, Winter had 
set in prematurely, and the old grey city 
the shop lights gleamed 
through haze. But Lesley had 
lost all count of her surroundings, of the 
familiar streets, 


was laSt In Its grip ; 
a frosty 
hurrying 
the wintry tang in the air. 

As they turned into Drumseugh Gardens 


passers-by, the 


he halted. 

I will come no farther.” 

But why she laughed, smothering 4 
sharp stab of apprehension, “Are yo 
atraid 

“Yes,” he acknowledged, “ old memone 
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nother ; 
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remories ‘Why am I singled out ?’ Drawn by 


’ Harold Copping. 


‘Because you are at the root of everything for me’ ''—p. 824. 





THE QUIVER 


come rushing out. I have not been down 
here since that evening,” he broke off. 
rhe that 


would teach me the true values of life,’’ she 


evening you boasted you 
supplemented, very low. 

He caught his breath. 

‘““T have been to school myself since.’’ 

“And I,” she broke off. 

“You?” There was almost a ferocious 
note in his voice. ‘‘ What do you know of 
suffering ?’ 

‘I tried to 
‘when I wrote.” 


faltered, 
Her face was crimsoned, 


show you,” she 


downcast. 


** Ah, that letter!’’ He straightened him- 


self. “It was that that gave me courage 
again.”’ 

‘Then why didn’t vou answer it ?”’ she 
flamed suddenly, forgetful of all but the 


memory of what his silence had cost her. 
He glanced sharply, incredulously, down 
at her. 
“It was easier so,”’ averting his head the 


next moment. ‘God knows the fight was 
stern 

A little hopcl ‘ss exclamation escaped her 
followed by silence. 

“T had better say good-night now,” he 
added stiffly, the next moment extending his 
hand. 
her side. 

His arm fell, but the hand was clenched 


enough.” 


But hers remained unresponsive by 


now. 
‘So—you want to prolong the torture,’ 


he muttered. ‘ How characteristic—I had 
forgotten.”’ 

She laughed, a rippling laugh. 

““ Supposing it isn’t torture to one of 


us ?”’ raising her face daringly to his. 
Something in his eyes drove the laughter 

from hers. 

‘Lesley, if you tempt me,” he 


‘“T had no idea it would be so difficult,” 


said. 


she replied, ‘‘ to make you understand 
But the last smothered and 
inaudible against 


words were 


his she mulder, 


FOLLOW THE GLEAM 


OLLOW the Gleam, 
And thou shalt find 
Magic strains in the moaning wind, 
Voices from out the trackless deep. 
When the silver stream 
Laughs a-sudden in sleep, 
Follow the Gleam. 


Follow the Gleam 
Where it quivers and twists 
Through the maze of life, through the cling- 
ing mists 
That blind our eyes when we try to see 
The whole grand scheme, 
The Love at the heart of the mystery. 
Follow the Gleam. 


Follow the Gleam, 
It will lead to Truth. 
Though the way is long, 
youth 
Is hard to keep in the noonday heat, 
And men may deem 
It a goal too far for our weary feet. 
Follow the Gleam. 


and zest of 


the 


H. H. 
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It W 


d her Some Queer Experiences 


ive | NCE, while waiting at a street corner 
O in Hanley for a tram, a man, whose 
nc} face was about the colour of a penny post- 
iw we stamp, and whose breath was almost 
4 excisable, accosted me, soliciting the price 
I} of a night’s lodging. I answered—-quite 
truthfully—by saying I had not a farthing 
in my purse. He turned away with a look 
ne of utter contempt, calculated to wither 
one’s complaisance, and with scathing 
ughter emphasis said: ‘‘ That’s what a man gets 
for being a Christian. It would serve you 
aid right, guv’nor, if I turned a_ blooming 
fi Mohammedan ! ”’ 





Strangely enough I encountered this 
hmaclite again, this time the request 
being in the interest of his wife, who stood 
over on an Opposite pavement. He had 
evidently forgotten my previous uncharit- 
able refusal, and stated his case with re- 
markable persuasory eloquence. I had 
no great suspicion of his conversion to 
the faith of the Arabian Prophet, but 
thought it wise to test his present alle- 
= 


faith 


so sadly disappoint- 


him when we fé 
vere together last. o 
You are a Catho- , 
I suppose a 
Ke aS authorita 
vely as I thought 
Was proper, and yet 
such show of 
t iS might 
I hope. 
Like lightning 
shed e firm 
) ves, 
er, and so’s my / 
1 woman 
Then I should 
1V1S ou to call 
t olic 
Father at th top of 
the street—and be 
to tell him that 
, ee help *** You are a Catholic, 
you there's t awtul 


I suppose ?’”’ 
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STORIES OF MY WORK 


of Beggars and Cadgers 


By the Rev. G. A. HILLYAR - RUSS 


chance of 
medan.,” 

His answer was just another illustration 
of the insufficiency of a mere creed to mould 
character, 


your becoming a Moham- 


A bedraggled woman called at the Mission 
with a story pitiable in the extreme. Her 
husband was in the infirmary, herself and 
four children were slowly starving, and now 
the landlord had said the few sticks of 
furniture must out by noon the next 
day, as the rent was so much in arrears, On 
the the seemed deserving of 
immediate and generous help. On inquiry, 
however, a very different feeling came to 


be 


face case 


one. Here was a woman who lived by her 
wits. A house was taken by her, the top 
half sublet at half the total rental, she 


being careful that her tenants paid weekly. 
For her part, after the first week or so, the 
landlord had to content himself with a 
piteous appeal for a few weeks’ grace, and a 
sight of a rent book regularly and completely 
paid up, and said to be the book she had 
brought with her 
from her last house. 
this 
a whole family was 
able to rent 
free and cnjoy the 
weekly 
paid by the family 
upstairs, 
When the  land- 
lord was thought to 
have seen the red 
light, it was not a 
very great task to 
pack the few sticks 
and ‘“‘do a 
light.” As a 
properly-paid-up 
rent book to show 
“ the new landlord, 

well, in London, if 
“know the 
it pos- 


By clever ruse 


live 


six-and-six 


moon- 
tor 


you 
ropes,”’ is 
sible to get 


that; and 


even 
what 


Orawn by 
Frank Gillett. 
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‘* Was a loan of half 


a sovereign possible ? "’ r 


matters about the name on the cover ? It’s 
just as easy to Mrs, as Mrs. 
Smith. Indeed, a change is sometimes good 
for one! 


be Brown 


A young fellow, smartly dressed and with 
a pleasing address, sought an_ interview. 
He was “ 
but briefly the case was this : 


sorry to trespass on valuable time,”’ 
He had come 
from a provincial town as clerk to a 
London but had 
evidently been made, and he could not 
1 his duties week, 
must find and 
keep himself. It was not worth while 
returning for so short a time, especially 


a 


house, some mistake 


start on for 


Meanwhile 


new al 


he a home 


as himself and his people were poor, 
Was of half a sovereign pos- 
sible ? Here was his last class ticket, 
initialled Methodist minister, 
‘probably well known to you, sir.” 


a loan 


by a 


As a matter of fact the initials were 
very familiar. 

Accordingly the young fellow was 
asked to call back in about an hour. 


By then, by means of 
the minister be communicated 
with, and, all things being order, 
help would be 


the telephone, 
could 
In 
given. 


This move has invariably checkmated 


the professional cadger. One can be 
pretty certain he will not call to learn 
the result of the “ ring-up.”’ Conse- 


Drawn by 


quently it is not always that the 
twopence is thrown away on a 
¢¢ call.”’ 

But in this case it seemed up- 
charitable to doubt. The pte- 
possessing clerk, though, like 
others of his, presumably, self- 
chosen ilk, did not call round at 
the end of the hour. Well for 
him he did not. Had he done 
so he would have heard: “ You 
are not the man whose name is 
written on this ticket. There 
is a man by that name in the 
minister’s church. He has been 
in membership as many years as 
you have been alive. I will send 
him this ticket, which he has, 
evidently, lost, and you had better 
come along with me to the police 
station.”” That pleasure—or pain 

the young man spared us—and 
himself ! 

On one occasion a rather rough- 
looking character to my chief and 
blandly declared himself a “ prodigal,” albeit 
a repentant and returning one. What had 
led him to repentance ? News had reached 
him that his dear old father was dying at 
S He mentioned a town about a half- 
crown fare distant. What pained him was 
the thought of his father’s sorrow over his 
a sorrow he could turn into 


rank Gillett, 


came 


wayward son 





Drawn by 
Frank Gi (ett 


“<¢¢ the 


next stop!’ ”’ 
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it the ‘ov. could he but reach the old man in “Which of them? The oné over the 
on a sieees pulpit or the one over the clock ? ” 
My chief was willing to help him, and he The man hesitated for a moment, and 
ed un did—perhaps not in just the way the prodigal then, looking me straight in the face, said, 
ple- had hoped. He walked with him to the “ Over the clock, sir.’ 
» like booking office, bought a single ticket to “T am sorry,” I replied. ‘‘ You have, I 
self. the town named, and saw the now truly imagine, mistaken me for a minister of 
und at epentant wastrel into a train, concerning some other church. We have no gallery over 
ell for which the platform porter was shouting, the pulpit and do not possess a clock.” 
don S—the next stop! S$ the next stop!” “| beg your pardon, sir,” he politely 
me ‘I never had better value for a half-crown said, and touching his greasy cap he 
ame is in my life,’’ was the turned away into the 
Ther comment of one of GHA RL street. 
in t the most sympa- fe Le rt And one might tell 
is been thetic of men. . ‘ieee _ a of more gruesome 
ears as It is not unusual Alt cases : of a woman, 
ill send find among the for example, who 
e has, Wearv Willies ”’ of pleaded her poverty 
{ better the road, men who, over the dead body 
pol on Sunday evenings, of a child too many 
or pain ike it a practice to days, and had to be 
1S ttend Mission ser- told by the authori- 
vices and are among ties that the last rites 
rough: the first to enter the must be summarily 
ief and | room. One performed or the re- 
”” albeit wonders how many sult might be im- 
hat had times some of them prisonment, and how, 
reached have given the Chris- on inquiry, it was 
lying at W thei1 discovered that the 
t a half td henceforward child was not her 
him to start a new life. child at all, but one 
over h Kecently the writer for whom no mother- 
urn with one such, heart had ever cared. 
it a doubt in But perhaps 
own mind con enough has been told 
ing the reality of to show that even 
pparent repentance. among a people that 
Now, as you rise |] the missioner has 
take it, then, given his life to 
tit is into a new serve, and for whom, 
: kno I the c as one Se sieaal frank Gitiett theretore he has 
, all, sir. , . 
st to be pardoned, nothing but the 
rise to v the sincerity of your sense kindest of thoughts, it is imperative that 
€ pardoning love of God in an abandon- one strive to be as wise as a serpent, as well 
nt of sin and a following after the right.”” as harmless as a dove. It is only as one 
That will depend altogether on what studies the life and attitude of the great 
tol encouragement I get from you!’’ was Friend of Sinners that one learns the secret 
¢ frst of many remarks which all too sadly — whereby it is possible to hate the sin and yet 





pt awa\v, In 1 


ge of hone « 


NS sincerity 

I come to 
nger as 

» Avo 

I am 

In 1 ler 


clentless fashion, the last 
ne had entertained of the 


your Hall, sir,” said a 

tood on my step a few 
Where do vou sit?” 
was the firm reply. 

8 


) 


» 
2 


love the sinner, to condemn deceit and fraud 
without altogether losing faith in those who 
fain would make a miserable living by the 
practice of these vices, It is, perhaps, well 
that the way of the transgressor is hard, for 
the hardness has led many a man to seek 
after that Wisdom whose ways are ways of 
pleasantness, whose paths are paths of peace, 














‘ He hated her at that moment. 
and paced the path with impetuous steps 


” 


He leapt from his seat 
—p. 837. 


THE GIRL WHO 
WISHED FOR POWER 


No. 
By Mrs. GEORGE 


5 


DE 


Te men proposed to Lilith Wastneys 
at the same ball and in the same 
palm-shaded retreat. She was not sur 
prised, because she had willed that they 
should speak, and people had a habit of 
doing as Lilith willed Very early in her 
life she had discovered that if she said 
nothing, and thought hard, that thought 
had a power to mould others to her will 


It was not often that she put forth her 


power, for her attitude towards her tellows 
was one of lofty detachment They were 
commonplac creatures—-weak creatures, 
vacillating creatures, swayed to and tro by 
the emotions of the hour Lilith had never 


§ 


in the Series 


‘4 


Orawn 


“Heart's Desire’ 


HORNE VAIZEY 


in her life been swayed ; 


tion of a second had she been uncertain 


her own mind; 


W. Schiegel. 


never for the fr 


all the te mptations mn tie 


world could not lure her a step from a pr 
meditated path But because Nature hat 
cast her in a fragile mould, and given he 
flaxen hair and a baby skin, and mun! 


morsels of hands and feet, the world adopt 


protective airs towards her, and sp ke 
sweet and gentle.” 
the first the 
declaration of 


a handsome 


her approvingly as * 


Francis Manning ol 


men to make a love 


big giant of a man, with 
a supreme ‘ 


He had reac! 


an anuable disposition, and 


cern tor his own well-being 


¢ 


Wild 


j 
ed 








rem 
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THE GIRL WHO WISHED FOR 


the age and position when it seemed desir- 
able to marry, and, that being the case, 
there was no doubt upon whom his choice 
would fall 

For years past Lilith Wastneys had stood 
to Francis as a type of all that was sweet 
and desirable in women. In his eyes she 
was beautiful, though in reality she had no 
claim to the title. The love-light in his 
eyes transformed her pale locks into gold, 
her colourless eyes into deepest blue; her 
was to him high as my 
heart”; her low voice, her drooping lids, 
her noiseless movements—each and all ap- 
peared to him the perfection of their kind. 

Francis was whole-heartedly in love, but 
it was not in his nature to be otherwise than 


height “just as 


leisurely While a more impetuous lover 
would have hastened to put his fate to the 
test, he content to continue the even 
tenor of his way, indulge in confident dreams 
and leave it to fate to decide 
the moment of Nothing on earth 
farther from his suspicions than the 
fact that it Lilith who, in the 
ultimate moment, played the part of fate. 
Lilith invariably 
simple, little 


was 


of the future, 
avowal. 
Was 
was herself 
a white dress. 
the 
white satin frocks, devoid of ornament, save 
lor a soft swathing of tulle, from which her 
shoulders and rounded. What- 
the fashion of the day, that 


She wore 


wore white in 


evening 


arose 


fair 
ever might be 


soit swathe of tulle was in its place ; how- 
ever puffed and waved might be the coiffure 
{ the other women in the room, Lilith’s 


flaxen locks were always smooth and demure. 


was a distinction in such simplicity. 


Peopie looked at her and questioned. They 
watched her with puzzled eyes. Was she 
pretty Certainly not pretty. Did they 
idmire her hey were not at all sure that 
they did. But there was something about her! 
It was Lilith who led the way into the 
palm-shaded retreat, and chose the most 
luded corner. She and Francis were 
ergaged to dance the next number together, 
it she pleaded fatigue, and they sat alone 
in the dimness 
Who that dissipated-looking fellow 
Who took uuin to supper : I wanted to 
take you my elf, but he was too quick for 


Rather a striking-looking head, if he 


such a terrible waster.”’ 


His name 1s Lowthe 


Francis straight ned himself, startled into 
lvid atte; 
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Hereward Lowther — ¢hat’s 
I’ve seen it in carica- 


** Lowther ! 
how I knew his face! 
tures. The idea of meeting Lowther here ! 
I should not have thought dances were in 
his line.” 

““ He does not dance.” 


“ar 


‘hen why on earth does he trouble to 
come ?”’ 

Lilith did not answer. She knew; but 
had no intention of sharing her know- 
ledge, and Francis was too much engrossed 
in his own reflections to pursue the ques- 
tion. 

‘So that is Lowther. Good 
how excited I should have been two or three 
years ago at the idea of meeting him in the 
Sad how that man has fizzled 


heavens ! 


same room ! 
out! He promised such big things, bigger 
things than any other his day. 
I’ve heard him singled out a score of times 


man ofl 


as the man who was going to save England, 


and now’’—he shrugged, and flicked his 


large fingers—‘ it’s all over; nothing left 
but the wreck of a man. Drugs, they 


say. Something of the sort evidently; he 
carries it in Not the sort of man 
for you to have anything to do with, little 
girl!” 

Francis’s voice dropped to a tender note 
as he spoke the last words, and Lilith lifted 
her heavy lids and smiled at him with gentle 
sweetness. It was seldom that he had ob- 
tained more than a glimpse of those downcast 
eyes, but now they met his and held them 
in a lingering look which sent the blood 
Suddenly, im- 


his face. 


racing through his veins. 
peratively, the patience of years was broken 
hot words flowed from his lips. 

her ; the 
For years he had loved 
would 


up and 

He loved 
dearest of women. 
her; he would love her all his life ; 
live only to serve her. It was his 
feelings on which he enlarged ; 
which were obviously of the first 
his ardour there 
He was in love, but con- 
He had but to speak, and 


she was the sweetest, 


own 


his own 


feelings, 
importance. In 
hint of anxiety. 
fidently in love. 
she would come fluttering to his arms. 

But he wooed her well, denying her no 
He held her 


sottened 


was no 


tittle of her woman’s kingdom. 


hands in his, and his big voice 


tenderly as he made his vows. 


‘“T will take care of you—such care as 
was never taken of a woman before. You 
are not fit to stand alone; you are too 


gentle and fragile. You want a big fellow 
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like me to stand between you and the world. 
It shall be my work in life to shield you 
and keep you sheltered and safe. Only 
trust yourself to me, and you will see. 


You wi// trust yourself, won't you, darling 

I’m not rich, but we should be comtort- 
You are not the sort of girl 
me, 


able enough. 


to be ambitious, and you do love 
Lilith ?”’ 

Lilith smiled, but she left her hand in his, 
and a tinge of colour showed in the pale 
cheeks. 


I think—I 
said slowly. 


!’’ she 


lo love you, Francis 

Francis pressed her hand in acknowledg- 
ment. Unbroken confidence had deprived 
him of the great thrill 
men at the knowledge that 


which comes to 


most they are 


beloved; but one cannot have everything 
in this world, and if the choice had been his, 
he would unhesitatingly have plumped for 
the greater ease. He pressed her hand, and 
bent over her tenderly. 
“My darling girl! 
happy. You shall never regret it, Il pro- 
mise you that Look at little 
mite of a hand, lying in mine! I could 


crush it to pieces with one clutch from my 


make me very 


You 
your 
They are a type of the difference 


those hands—I so _ big, 
and a little slip of a 


big paw. 
between us two 
and strong, you such 
weak, helpless thing.”’ 
Lilith leant her head on 
looked down with a smile. She lifted her tiny 
stroked the 


“Why do you love me, Francis 


one side, and 


fingers and softly mjant hand 


Because | can’t help it ! returned 
Francis promptly. ‘Good heavens, Lilith, 
if you knew how thanktul a fellow was to 
meet a good old-fashioned girl! I'm ted 


up with these modern who set 


themselves up to be 


specimens, 
equal with men, and 
force themselve to the 
with the 
place which Nature has given them from 
couldn't 

[ want a wife who will let me judge 
and be 
like you, 
everything that a 
And why 


push and drive to 


front, instead of being content 


the beginning. | stick a modern 
woman, 
for her, 


tion 


thankful to have my protee 
You are 


woman ought to be. 


you little darling ! 


do you love me 


‘* Because you re so big, and hand 
some, and so Lilith laughed, a tinkling, 
girlish laugh which took the sting trom the 
word = fut 4 She bent nearer to 
him, with a caressing gesture, and Francis 


slipped his arm round her waist, and laughed 
The dear, What 


in sympathy. wee mite! 
nonsense she did talk ! 

‘““ T don’t care what is your reason, so long 
as you do love me. And how soon will you 
be ready to marry your stupid man ?” 

” Do 
they 
Francis said they did, of course they did. 
What else 


He rcemembered afterwards that though 


people always marry the people 


love Lilith asked innocently; and 


was there for them to do? 


the conversation which followed was entirely 


agreeable to his feelings, Lilith had _per- 
sistently avoided a definite promise. 

rhe letter 
in at the his chambers. 


Lilith’s writing 


next morning a was handed 


door of It was in 


and ran as follows: 


DrAR FRANCIS, 


I want know that I am 
red to be Hereward 


He asked me last night, just 


you to 
engat married to 


Lowther. 


after you, and I said ‘ yes.’ Thank 
you so much for all your kindness, It 
would have been very nice, but I feel 


sure that we should not have suited. 
* Yours atte tionately, 
‘* LaitirH WASTNEYS.” 


<fJe 
engagement of Hereward Lowther 


the pt litical 


The 


caused some excitement in 


world, across which he had made so meteoric 
a tlight Of no 
in the House had 
first speech was still quoted as the most 


one of the younger men 


so much been hoped. His 


brilliant effort of the kind within the 
memory of the present veneration, while 
his tact and his charm had seemed little 
inferior to his ability. Poor, brilliant, un- 


happy Lowther, his was but  anothet 
name added to the list of the men of genius 
who have been their own worst enemles 


So rapid had been his downtall, so flagrant 
his avoidance of duty, that his friends were 
convinced that his constituency would not 
a second tim 

with the shock of the un 


return him 
And now, 


expected, came the news ot his matrimonid 


engagement. The chorus ol disapproval 
was loud, but the Chief frowned thought 
fully, and reserved his opinion. 

If she is the right woman, 1t may be the 
saving of him yet. Who is she ? Does any- 
one know aa 


‘}Hler name is Wastneys; daughter of 4 
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country squire down in Cornwall. Good 
enough family, so far as that goes.” 
And the girl herself ? ”’ 

‘Oh, a doll! Insignificant creature, 
with washed-out colouring. 


looking. Heavy and dull, not a word to 


Not even LOC vl 


say.” 

The Chief sighed. 

“That.” he said slowly, “is the end of 
Lowther! The man is doomed.” 

During the weeks of the honeymoon 
Hereward Lowther’s thoughts were exer- 
cised over a proble m which, it is to be hoped, 
presents no difficulty to the average bride- 
eroom 

Why had he married his wife ?”’ 

During the few months which had elapsed 
since his introduction to Lilith Wastneys, 
Lowther had been conscious of a reluctant 
idmiration, which was strangely akin to 
antipathy There had been occasions when 
he had definitely decided that he disliked 
the girl, yet the decision had no mitigat- 
ing effect on his desire to see her again at 
the earliest possible moment. But he was 
certain—looking back over the time from 


he first meeting on the golf links, to that 


last evening in the palm-shaded retreat at 
the ball—he was definitely, absolutely cer- 
tain that the idea of marriage had never 
entered his head 
How, then, had he become engaged 

How had it happened that he left that ball 
pledged to live side by side with this strange, 
silent girl, till death did them part? Honestly, 
Hereward did not know. There had been a 
flirtation, of course, if such a demure, well 
iffair could be called a flirtation. 
rhe girl had looked unusually feminine and 
ittractive in the dim light, and—this was 


the crux !—she had seemed to ¢ vpect ul. 
some power of expectancy had driven him 
on until he had spoken the fateful words, 
lor in these days of languor and de- 
pression, Lowther had lost the power ot 
resistance, and the easiest course seemed 
invariably the best. He was conscious of his 


own demoralisation, but the misery of the 
Consciousness had no vivifying effect: it 
Tather drove him back to his drugs. So in 


this instance he had drifted on, and in a 


weakness sacrificed his freedom! 

Yes! that was what it came to —that 
Was the disgraceful fact Hle had married 
this girl because she had desired it, and he 
Was too lazy to resist. Lowther acknow- 
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ledged the fact with a shrug, but immediately 
afterwards arose a second problem, hardly 
less incomprehensible than the first. 

Why had Lilith married him ? 

She did not love him, The man had 
soon recognised that fact, and it had brought 
an unexpected stab of pain. If she had 
loved him, as some women can love, she 
might have—helped! But she was as 
cold as ice. Even his own lukewarm en- 
dearments had proved unacceptable ; there 
was evidently no personal attraction to 
explain the mystery of her marriage with 
a man who was known as the historic failure 
of his day. 

They had been married a week, and were 
sitting in the garden of a foreign hotel, dis- 
cussing a possible excursion, when Lilith 
startled her husband by a sudden question. 
Her voice, as she spoke, was low and un- 
perturbed ; her face showed a gentle smile, 
nevertheless that question smote upon 
Lowther’s ears like the crack of a whip. 

“At what time,” asked Lilith calmly, 
“do you next take your morphia ? ”’ 

He turned upon her, furious, ashamed, 
stammering the inevitable pitiful denial. 

“Wh-at do you mean? Morphia—I! 
Who says I take morphia ? 

“Everybody says it. Everybody knows. 
Don’t distress yourself, Hereward. I only 
wished to know your hours. It is better, 
isn’t it, that we should plan our expedi- 
tions for the times when you are most— 


most 

‘** Most what ?”’ 

“Normal! The morphia naturally is 
soothing, but while it is working would it 
not be better if you were—alone ?”’ 

“You are talking nonsense. You don’t 
know what you are talking about. If you 
understood anything about the working of 
morphia, you would realise that after a dose 
one feels stimulated, refreshed. I am never 
so well as immediately after——” 

I’m sorry. I am ignorant, as you say. 
Chen we had better start our excursion im- 
mediately after an injection. That is, if 
we can manage to do it in the time. How 
long is it before the—er—other stage comes 
on?” 

What other stage ?”’ 

Che—er—the drunken stage!” Lilith 
answered 

He hated her at that moment. A fury of 
anger rushed through his veins. He leapt 
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from his seat and paced the with 


With the 
fiercely at 


path 
cane in his 
the 


Impetuous 
hand he 


DS 
steps. 


smote encircling 


shrubs. All the lethargy of the past months 
disappeared at that moment; he was alive 
again, smartingly alive, face to face with 


his shame. 
‘Who dares to say that Iam drunk? It 


is alie! When have you seen me drunk ?”’ 
‘Should I have said ‘drugged’? I’m 
sorry. I'm so ignorant, you see. I didn’t 


know Of course, if you say so, there is a 


ditference.’’ 


He swung away from her, and, entering 


the hotel, mounted the stairs to his own 
room. In his present condition of mind he 
dared not—literally dared not—trust him- 
self within sight of his fellows. Up and 


down the quiet room he paced, like a wild 
animal in its cage, his mind seething with 
rage and indignation against his wife, against 
the world, against himself. It was as though 
a bandage had fallen, and his sleep-ridden 
eyes lite. 
He looked back along the sloping path and 


perceived how far he had fallen. 


were suddenly galvanised into 


It was nearing the time tor his next in- 
jection. Automatically he took the tab- 
loids trom the bottle, and carried them 


across the room to dissolve them in a glass 
did so, the 
window and caught sight of his wite’s figure 


ot water. As he he passed 
seated in the same position as that in which 
he had left her ten betore Hlow 
young looked ! child in het 
simple white frock. 
her flaxen locks, on one tiny hand extended 
side. 
it the sight of that hand ; 


minutes 
Almost a 
Che sun shone down on 


she 


on the seat by het Something gripped 
at the man’s heart 
it looked so small 
ing The 
What a bitter disillusionment must 
With a sudden 
flew 
through the air 


SO helpless, SO appeal- 


eirl! On her honeymoon ! 
be hers ! 
sweeping movement his hana 
the tabloids hurled 


and buried themselves in the 


pr OT 


outward, and 


grass below. The next moment Lowther him 
self descended to the 
himself by side 

Lilith,” he said 
I was a beast 


garden and seated 


s 
f 


humbly, I’m sorry 
to speak to you as [ did, but 
like 


eirl, 


interference, 


and I'll tell 


you know a man doesn’t 


Forgive me, like a good 


you something in return! It was time tor 
my morphia, but [I’ve not taken it I’m 
going out with you imstead. Shall we 
start ?” 


She lifted her eyes and looked at him. It 
seemed to him that he looked upon a new 
woman. Her eyes were no longer light, but 
dark and shining. They were bent upon 
him with an expression which sent the blood 
rushing through his veins. There was 
triumph in that look, and an immense, un- 
utterable relief, but there was a tenderness 
also, the tenderness of a mother towards a 
struggling child. 

The remembrance of that look remained 
with Lowther and helped him through the 
inevitable 
Lilith spoke but little—he 
her tor her but 


discomtorts of the next hours. 
was thankful to 
and again 


when his restlessness grew acute, she slipped 


silence once 
her hand through his arm and _ pushed it 
forward, so that her fingers clasped his wrist. 
The little the touch. 
It was as though some vital force passed 


hand was warm to 


from her veins to his, calming, invigorating, 


sje 


Only cnee did Lilith touch on the sub- 
ject ol politic S. She asked her husband 
what was likely to be the predominant 
question of the next session. He told her 
that it would be the Land Bill, long de- 
ferred, but inevitable: a Bill on which 
the House was sharply divided, which 


would call forth a heat of argument. He 


answered curtly, with an evident distaste, 


and she never renewed the subject. Lowther 
thanked Providence for a wife with tact. 


They roamed about, from one country 
to another—Belgium, Holland, France, Get 
many, Italy, The Tyrol, taking by preter 


ence untrodden paths, putting up at quiet 
country inns, enjoying the study ol peasant 
life. Lilith declared that she was tired of 


cities, had seen enough show places to last 


her life: now she needed a rest. How badly 
Lowther himself had needed a rest Was 
proved by his altered appearance alter 4 


few weeks of a leisurely life passed in fresh, 
Never again had the subject o 
morphia between himself 
and his wite, but the doses were diminish- 
There had 


jure alr, 
I 


been mentioned 


ing, were steadily diminishing. 

been one whole day when he had taken n0 
Injection at all! Hie wondered at the 
coincidence which had made Lilith s° 


day! If it had not been {or 
her tenderne for the clasp of that small 
hand, he doubted it he could have 
lasted out. He was no longer so sure that 


tender on that 


Wwarin 
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he did not love his wife. He was grateful 
to her tor her tact and He 
was beginning to look forward to her rare 
lor it 


forbearance. 


tenderness, as a reward which were 
worth while to endure. 

Both Lowther were 
linguists, and he to 
that, quiet as was her nature, she possessed 
the rare gift of making friends with the 
humble folk of the different countries through 
which they passed, and of drawing forth 
their confidence. Many an evening 
spent in with host ” 
as he enjoyed his leisurely smoke at the 
end of the day’s work, and 
an talker, 
of the country side, from the lordly baron 
in his rock-bound castle, to the humblest 
tenant upon his land. Many talks were held 
also during the day time, with the labourers 
in the fields, with the farmers who supplied 
milk and bread, and who beamed in apprecia- 
tion of the largesse bestowed by the English 
milord and his wife. There were charming 
stories to be told of 
kindliness between the tenants and the lord 
of the feudal loyalty 
which sounded like a page from a fairy-tale 
of old ; but there 
stories of injustice and tyranny, of suffer- 


and his wife clever 


was amused discover 


was 
“a 


conversation mine 


“mine host 


was interesting with his tales 


stories affection and 


soil, of a simple, 


were tragedies also 


ing and want. They were simple people, 


and they told their tales simply and well, 


delivering themselves in conclusion of a 
pathetic apology. ‘It was a pity. . 
Things were not as they had been. In 
England, of course, it was different. The so- 
rich England where everyone picked up 
gold. The peasants in England had no 
such trials to endure.” 

Lilith sat listening while her husband 


explained that England had her own land 


troubles. Her sleepy eyes expressed but 


little interest but now and again she 
would put a question, a searching question 
which cut to the very heart of the matter, 
and set him talking afresh. Wherever they 
went the same subject recurred, the fresh 
differences were discussed: but these con- 
versations were but incidents in the day’s 


doings. From private conversation politics 
were banished. 


a, 


Se 
The session had begun, and the Land Bill 
was occupying the attention of the House 
The two leaders had delivered themscl ve 


of strong opposing speeches, and the Bill 
One member after 
A 


few of the number spoke wel! and to the 


was open for discussion. 
another rose from the crowded benches. 
point, and were acclaimed with applause 
but the greater number repeated old argu- 
ments, and failed to throw fresh light on 
the The House listened 
with resigned impatience. 


vexed problem. 

In a corner of the ladies’ gallery sat a 
small figure, wearing a velvet cap which 
She leant 
forward on her seat, her hands clasped to- 
gether, her eyes fixed in a deep, unblinking 


showed an aureole of flaxen hair. 


gaze at a man on the opposite benches. He 
was still young, 
yet with an air of delicacy and strain. An 
him at this moment 
that from time to time 
he stirred uneasily, and cast a glance up- 


a striking-looking man, 


observ ing 
} 


4 


onlooker 
would have notice: 


wards at the grille of the women’s gallery. 
As each speaker in succession finished his 
speech and sat down, this man stirred more 
forcibly, as though combating an impulse 
which increased in violence, and eventually 
he was on his feet—had caught the Speaker's 


eyes. 

There was a momentary silence through- 
out the House. Lowther! How long was 
it—how many years since Lowther had 


What had happened to 


effort Since the 


essayed a spece h 
spur him to such an ? 
opening of the House he had been regularly 
in his place, and had appeared improved it 
health; but he had avoided private con- 
versation, and kept shrinkingly to himselt. 
And now—a speech! With characteristic 
loyalty to a man who has done good work 
in past days, the House prayed that Lowther 
knew he was 


going to make an exhibition of himself. 


what was about, and not 


But now he was speaking, and the old 
charm was at work. The members listened 
with surprise to the old, well-turned sen- 
tences, the old masterly style; felt agall 


the charm of the old manner, boyish, apolo- 
spe aking to the point 


{ 


relic, And he was 
with an expert’s width ot knowledge which 
held the House. ‘‘ On this point of tenul 


might it not be well to take a hint tron 


Italy In Italy, etc., ete.’ n 
Holland there was a sper ial exemptt n 

a “ he 
which was worthy of note In the 


Lombardy the tenants retaine¢ 
Che land problems 


hi he 


Province of 
the 
of Europ 


right 


ScK med at ine rs’ ends 
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handled them, not as a politician informed 
by dry, written statements, but as living 
things, seen through living eves. He had 
apt illustrations to present with the readi- 
ness of first-hand knowledge; he had, as a 
sum total, one illuminating suggestion ; and 
the House cheered him with a ringing cheer. 
That cheer sounded in Lowther’s ears like 
the opening of a great gate—a gate which 
his own hands had closed. Through its por- 
tals he beheld once more the castles of his 
dreams, and took heart to walk forward. 
Lilith greeted him with a smile of con- 
eratulation, but the drive home was accom- 
plished in silence. It was late when they 
arrived at their modest flat. The servants 
had retired to bed, leaving a table of refresh- 
ments drawn up before the drawing-room 
fire. Lilith took off her cloak and sat near 
the fire, but Lowther went straight to his 
A few minutes later he returned, 
ig the door behind him, stood 
silently behind her chair. She could hear 
the quick intake of his breath, but she 


own room. 
and, closin 


waited motionless until he should speak. 
At last it came. 
“Lilith! I 
something for you 


have something I want to 
give you to keep. Put 
ut your hand! ”’ 

Still silent, still with eves averted, she 
Something 


held out her hand towards him. 
old clicked against 
She opened her fingers and 
1 morphia syringe ! 
“I—I shan’t need it iny more,” stam- 
A hand—Lowther’s hand 
came over her shoulder, mutely making 
appeal Li 


the palm—something 


mered the voice. 


ith dropped the syringe, and 
caught the hand to her breast. 
rhe next minute he was kneeling at her 


leet, and the two were gazing deep into 
each other’s eves. 

Lilith,” cricd Lowther brokenly, “ it 
It will be hard I shall have a hard fight. 
Do you think you could—/ove me a little 
bit, Lilith 

I must love you,”’ answered Lilith dee ply, 
'&@ great deal, or it will be no use,.”’ 

<sSe 
It was five years later wh n the Opposi- 

bon came into power, and it surprised no- 
body when Hereward Lowther was given a 


«Next month we are 
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seat in the Cabinet. During those five years 
husband and wife had lived quietly in their 
little flat, going but little into society, 
affecting few of the amusements of the day. 
When Parliament was sitting, Lilith was a 
constant visitor to the ladies’ gallery, and 
it was noted that her husband never spoke 
when she was absent. In holiday time her 
chief interest lay in the study of the prob- 
lems of modern life; but, as on that first 
tour abroad, she studied first-hand, and 
not through the medium of books. Lowther 
felt it an extraordinary coincidence that 
her inquiries so often proved of value to 
himself, but always, under every circum- 
stance, Lilith’s immovable serenity was as 
a rock, against which his weaker, more excit- 
able nature found support. Lowther ques- 
tioned himself sometimes as to the explana- 
tion of his wife’s unshaken calm, and came 
to the conclusion that it sprang from a cer- 
tain obtuseness or stupidity of brain, but 
he smiled as he mentally voiced the thought, 
and his smile was tender. He loved his wife; 
she was a dear girl, tactful, unassuming. He 
was thankful that she was not clever. 

Five years spread a kindly veil over the 
public memory, and there were few people 
who troubled to recall Lowther’s temporary 
lapse. That was an affair of the past. What 
mattered now was that he was one of the 
most brilliant and valuable men in the 
House, and that the country needed his 
services. As a politician, he was able and 
statesmanlike, but he was a_ politician 
second, and a patriot first. The glory of 
office counted for nothing with him, in com- 
parison with the glory of his native land, 
and the country recognised his honesty, 
and loved him for it. He was a member of 
the Cabinet now, but as certainly as he 
lived he would be Prime Minister another 
day. As he walked through the streets the 
people pointed him out to each other. 

‘“ That’s Lowther. Our best man. He'll 
be Prime Minister before he’s done. The 
A straight, fair man. 
The man we want. What a position for a 
man to gain by sheer personal force—the 
virtual ruler over a fifth part of the world ! 
what power !”’ 
extraordinary 


sooner the better. 


What power, my dear fellow— 
*“ You may say so indeed 


9 


powe I 


to have the story of 


“The Man who Wished for Danger. ’) 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL 


By HAROLD J. 


The opening up of Asia Minor by Germany 
commercial enterprises, calls attention to th 


SHEPSTONE 


, as the result of her railway and other 
is wonderful land, particularly interesting 


to Bible scholars as the scene of St. Paul’s great missionary labours. It is with- 


out question the least known of countries, 


cerned, despite the part its cities have play 


well as in the history of the Church. Now 
lisation by means of the iron horse, and ir 


so far as the ordinary traveller is con: 
ed in the early history of the world, as 
those places are being linked with civi- 
1 the following narrative the writer tells 


how in the near future we shall be able to journey in comparative ease through this 


ancient 


HE coming rapid develoy ment of Asia 
Minor, as a result of the understanding 
which has been arrived at between the 
Powers regarding German influence here, 
will undoubtedly do much to awaken public 


interest in this wonderful land, and, what is 
more, call attention to those old cities made 
famous in Holy Writ through their associa- 
tion with St. Paul. 

Indeed, was not the Apostle to the Gentiles 
born at Tarsus, one of its principal cities ? 
Then was it not to the cities and peoples of 
this little-known but nevertheless histori 
land that St. Paul made long and toilsome 
journeys, enduring great hardships and perils 
inorder that he might preach the gospel ? 
Here, too, were founded the earliest of the 
Christian churches. 


Although Asia Minor—that great tract of 
land, 220,000 square miles in extent, which 
its out from the continent of Asia like an 
im towards | urop was the scene of St. 
Paul’s great labours, it is virtually a closed 
0k tous. We know less about its ancient 
ites, its wonderful peoples and _ thei 


strange customs, than we do about those of 
iny other land It might well be described 
s one of the least explored ”’ sections ot 

globe so far as the ordinary traveller is 


meerned. No one ever thinks of visiting 


lor the simple reason that travelling in 
the country has been so difficult, and in parts 
ven dangerou This is all the more re 
markable when we remember the part its 
cites have played not only in the early 
story of the world but in the history of 
Viristiamit ind how that for nigh upon 
three ul sand Veal it Was the great 
battle-g1 of the nations, as well as thi 
reat highway between Asia and | urope 
Here the greats st conquerors of the world 


g 


12 
O43 


land. 


contended for supremacy ; here were fought 
out the wars of the Medes and Persians with 
the Scythians ; of the Greeks with the Per- 
and of the Romans with the Mithri- 
dates and Parthians, and later the Turks with 


sians’: 
the weak Byzantine empire. Here Alexander 
the Great and the Romans. successively 
strove for the mastery of the civilised world. 
Here stood proud Ephesus with its great 
Temple to Diana, one of the eight wonders of 
the world, where Paul preached regularly 
for two years, till many of the sorcerers and 
others brought their books of superstition 
and burnt them; Troas, where the young 
man Eutychus fell asleep and, falling down, 
broke his neck, but was miraculously restored 
to life by the Apostle; Lystra, where Paul 
healed the cripple ; C:esarea, where he was 
brought before Felix, who trembled at his 
preaching, and a host of other places known 
by name to every Bible reader. 

We wonder whether these cities, where 
St. Paul and his companions preached and 
founded churches, still exist to-day and what 
they are like. Alas, many of them are in 
ruins, and others are but old-world, sleepy 
villages, possessing but a fraction of thei 
former population and little of their ancient 
glory and wealth 

But a new era has set in, and these old 
ible cities of Asia Minor are again to become 
prosperous and regain some of their lost 
greatness. 

It was left to the Germans to secure a 
footing here, which they acquired some years 
ago when they built the Anatolian Railway, 
and later again by their still greater enter- 
Whether the 


Powers were wise in allowing this encroach 


prise, the Bagdad scheme 


ment by Germany upon this rich province 
of Asiatic Turkey is hardly the business ot 
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Part of Antioch, showing Waterwheel 
and the River Orontes. 


this magazine to discuss. But it should not 
be forgotten that Asia Minor to 
Turkey, and she has a perfect right to give 


belongs 


concessions to whom she pleases. 
Be that it may, has 
something like {12,000,000 in railway enter- 


Germany sunk 


as 
prises alone in the country, and now that 
to % 
Powers as to her position here, she intends 


she has come in understanding with the 


to go ahead, develop the country, and secure 


its trace True, there are still certain little 


settled, but everything points 
and to 


And ou 


points to be 
to 
prosperous tuture lor 


arrangement a 


Asia Minor. 


a Satislactory 


interest in this wonderful land lies alone in 
the fact that by these railway enterprises 
the Bible scholar will soon be able to visit 
in comfort the scene of St. Paul’s ministry 
Altogether Paul made four great mis 
sionary journeys. Three of these were taken 
from Antioch, in Syria, which may be de 
scribed as the \postle’s head-quarters, the 
last being h voyage trom Sidon to Rome 
as a prisoner, Antioch, therefore, became 
the cradle of Gentile Christianity It was 


here that a Christian community was for the 


formed i 
and here thi 


first called Chri 


time dependently of the synagogue, 


members of the new sect were 


lians, 








Photo: American Colony, 
Jerusaiem, 


In the days of St. Paul, that is, in ap 


44 to 50, over eighteen hundred years ago 


now, this historic and memorable city of 
Northern Syria was a delightful place to 
sojourn in The ancient writers called it 


Antioch the Beautiful ’’ and ‘‘ The Crown 
of the East It boasted of a population 0! 
half a million souls and was the capital of the 
old Greek kings of Syria. The banks of the 
River that flows through it were 
lined with stately and noble palaces, while 
it contained many fine public buildings and 
works of art and some beautiful synagogues 
At one time it even vied with Rome itself in 
splendour It was the principal stopping 
place of the great caravans on their way t 


Mrontes 


and trom the Euphrates. 

It was amidst this magnificence and splet 
dour that the first Christian Church arose 
which, through the zeal of its disciples, carme¢ 
the gospel north-westward into Asia Minor, 
to the islands of the Great Sea, to Macedonia 
Greece and Italy. Alas, this mother churen 
of Christianity no longer exists in stone, ! 
it and so has Antioch’s ancient 
glory fo-day it is but a sleepy, old-world 
town, occupying scarcely one-tenth _* 
Indeed, its present popu 


Is. 


has 


its ancient area. 
tion does not number more than 15,000 sou 
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ears af 
city ¢ 
place t 
called it 
e Crow! 
lation ¢ 
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Nevertheless it is in many ways a delight- 
fully quaint and picturesque Eastern city, 
with narrow streets, every other house in 
which would appear to possess an archi- 
tectural style of its own. One can well 
spend three or four days wandering about 
its streets, visiting its primitive market 
place, inspecting its ruins, its walls and gates 
and ancient monasteries. Indeed, the ar- 
cheologist would find a rich field in and 
around Antioch, for the place simply abounds 
with relics of a bygone civilisation. Many 
of these ruins are the result of terrible 
earthquakes which have visited the place 
Who knows 
but what patient digging and_ research 
might not reveal the remains of the church 
whose elders heard the voice of the Holy 


in comparatively recent years, 


Spirit bidding them separate Paul and 
Barnabas for the work to which they had 
been called The coming of the Bagdad 
Railway to Aleppo, about a day's journey 


to the east, and also to the port of Alexan- 
dretta, a little way to the north, is expected 
to do much for Antioch in restoring some of 
her lost prosperity. 

Paul's first journey was taken in company 
with Barnabas and a relative named Mark, 
and lasted about two years. His first 
objective was the Island of Cyprus, lying off 
the Syrian coast, now under British adminis- 
tration. We can picture the little band 
crossing the bridge over the Orontes and 
making their way past the plantations to 
Seleucia, the ancient port of Antioch, where 
they embarked. The port is now in ruins, 
though the wails enclosing the basin are 
still preserved. The ancient rock aqueduct, 
part tunnel and part channel, which ran 
from the city to the sea for the double pur- 
pose of draining off after a sudden storm the 
waters of the turbulent stream that rushes 
down the mountain here and of supplying 
the town and harbour with water, can still 





Taveller . . : 
Travellers in Northern Palestine journeying 


just as St. Paul did on his Missionary Travels. 


Photo 
Underwood & Underwood. 
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be traced. The position of the flood gates 
the 


irom 


which vessels were 


to the outer harbour 


and passage from 
moved the 

can be accurately 
of the latte 


The stones are of great size, some of them 


inner 

marked. The great piers 
are still to be seen under water. 
20 feet long, 5 feet deep and 6 feet wide. 
From this very harbour, then, Paul 


Barnabas sailed to commence the first great 


and 


evangelistic tour deliberately planned by 
the Christian Church Atter a tour of 
the island the preachers sailed to Perga, 
in Pamphyha, a Roman province on the 
south coast of Asia Minor, travelling thence 
to Antioch in Pisidia To follow them 
step by step unnecessary here, as their 


Site of St. Paul's Photo 
Prison at Philippi. 





journeys are recorded in the Acts. Rather 
we will note how we can _ best to-day Visit 


these cities and places which St. Paul 
saw, and wherein he preached during the 
three trips he made into this wonderful 
country As we are in Antioch, our best 


plan will be to go by road to Alexandretta 
to 
the 
trip 
Alexandretta 
with the Bagdad Railway. 
nce at 


and there take steamet Mersina, now 


Cilician coast 
will not be 
will be linked 


an important on 


Shortly, 


port 
even this sea 
necessary, lor 
the rail 
way through the heart of the country, leay- 


Mersina, we can follow 
ing this link with civilisation here and there 
to 
our particular attention 


in ordet visit those places which claim 


As we journey 


along, particularly over the great moun- 


tain ranges, we begin to realise the diffi- 


culties and dangers to which those early 


zealous missionaries were constantly ex- 


posed They encountered perils innu- 


merable—perils of watercourses, perils 


of robbers, perils of the wilderness, perils 
among fallen brethren, hunger, thirst 
fasting and cold. 

hour from 


A railway ride of about an 


Mersina brings us to Tarsus, the birth- 
place of the Apostle. Truly it is a city 
with a remarkable past Alexander the 


Great spent some time here, while it was 
at that Mark Antony received 
( leopatra, who. sailed up the river in a 


Tarsus 


magnificent barge disguised as Aphrodite 


It was one of the three great universities 
of the pagan world. It lies on the Cydnus 
river, about eight miles in a direct line 
from the coast. In St. Paul's day the 
river was navigable as far as the aty 
but it has been allowed to silt up, with 
the result’ that only very small boats 


can approach the city now. 


From ‘Tarsus have a somewhat 
ride to 
the 


one, 


we 


rough Buleurlu, where we agail 
road 18 a Io 
the Mountains 


famous Cilician Gates 


strike railway Out 


mantu ove! laurus 
the 
lhe latter is a pass in a deep rov ky gorge 


Here al 


track tor 


and through 
band of engineers are making a 
so that in the neat 

to cross the pass 
The Apostle 


the railway, 
able 


coaches 


future one will be 


comtortable 


in 
passed through this very defile on his 
econd journey. At Bulgurlu we agall 
take the train to Ionia, passing over 
what is likely to become an exceeding’s 


IN THE 


Rats fertile plateau. WKonia 
Kn is in the centre of a 
creat cotton-growing 
{ district 1 is sur- 
rounded luxuriant 
ahh orchar plums and 
nar apricot This is 
. nt nium, a 
, ver ld itv, and 
es said to be the first 
link erge atter 
el Che rail- 
wav has ight great 
y this ancient 
vy. Moder Euro- 
pean houses are spring- 
g up the sta- 
t lation is 
gTO\ t e has in 
: ised or five 
t I is a 
7 il sé t alert- 
I s of the 
il Once 
sUuIT city 
stil een, as 
| its old 
. \ St. Paul 
tI ity twice, 
. iny with 
| 5 na the 
r ther t with 
vel | t | as here 
\ tle wa 
, heathen Looking trom St. 
‘ Lt much 
to ent tl 
rest er otfering sacrifices to him 
however, the great missionary 
he town and seek retuge at 
tra, v lies a little to the south and 
| horseback Po-day it is 
ta sq village It is almost uncanny 
to stand ai the present desolation and 
1S t mewhere in the immediate 
the Apostle was stoned and 
. ged it ot the city tor dead But at 
st the happiness of winning as 
mothy, the beloved son and 
: my inv later trials and travels. 
th Ab miles south-east of I ystra 
\y Yt Derl in St. Paul’s day 
. t town of the pro 
( { Lhe exact locality is still 
I is generally placed near the 


mountain, Hadji Baba (Pilgrim 


& 
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Paul's Prison at 
Philippi over the Site of the City. 
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Father), 8,000 teet which 


shows indications of covering a buried town, 


high, on a spot 
Nothing appears above ground, while before 
the sufti- 
cient importance to be the seat of a Christian 
Bishop. 


Moslem invasion the town was ot 


Retracing ou! to Konia, we make 
preparations for a tour to Pisidia Antioch, in 
Phrygia It high road 


from Syria to Ephesus, and in those early 


steps 
stood on the great 


days was the administrative and military 


centre of the southern half of the Koman 
province of Galatia 

Away to the south is Perga, now called 
Murtana, some twelve miles trom the coast, 
the old time capital of the province of 
Pamphyhia Paul visited it twice. On the 


first occasion 


he simply passed through it, 
but on the second made a short stay and 
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Turkish Boys playing in the 
Ruined Temple of Ephesus. 


preached the word of the Lord. The city 
has been gradually eclipsed by its seaport 
Attalia, now known as Adalia, to-day a very 
busy and thriving place, and from whence 
take steamer and sail westward 
the coast of Asia Minor, 
many places associated with the missionary 
story of the Apostle 
of Myra, once an important port of Lycia, 
the harbour where Julius, the centurion who 
had Paul in charge, transh pped him with 
his other prisoners into a vessel of Alexandria 
bound for 


wards 


we Can 


around passing 


Yonder are the ruins 


the same that was after- 
wrecked on the coast of Malta. Then 
in succession we catch sight of the places 
touched by the 


Kom 


Apostle when returning to 
»Syna from Philippi on his third missionary 


journey \ few hours only from Myra are 
the ruins of Patara, where he arrived from 
Miletus and change d fora vessel bound for 


lyre Presently we 
the island of 


come within sight of 


Khodes and the town of the 
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Photo! 
Underwood & Underwood. 


same name rendered famous by the bronze 
then catch sight of Cnidus 
mentioned in the account of Paul’s voyagt 
to Rome and Cos 


Colossus, and 


The scenery is now superb and remains § 
until we reach the Gulf of Mendelyah, where 
we anchor, and in about an hour stand amid 
the Miletus lhis famous Greek 
city, perhaps the greatest of all the old 
Asia Minor, had lost some 
its importance in Paul's time owing to the 
As we 
gaze upon its wonderful ruins we recall the 
touching story of Paul’s solemn and affet- 
tionate farewell to the elders of the church 
had summoned t0 


ruins ot 
Greek cities in 


growing prosperity of [-phesus. 


at Ephesus, whom he 
Miletus to 


Kejoining 


meet him 


ot 
our steamel we slip through 
the narrow channel between Samos and the 
frogyllium, 1 the 


inlet stu 


rocky promontory of 
neighbourhood of which 1s an 


> . rse 
known as St. Paul’s Bay, and in due cou 
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arrive at busy Smyrna, from whence we _ or five miles east of the latter river. It was 
‘es go by rail to the ruins of Ephesus — the capital of the Roman province of Asia 
and also to ancient Philadelphia and and the then Liverpool of the Mediterranean. 
Laodicea. Leaving the train at Ayasoluk, It was on the great line of communication 
we are soon among the ruins of the once 
proud and mighty city of Ephesus. In 
Paul’s day it was a seaport with a servic eable 






harbour, but now, owing to the continuous 


washing down of soil by the Menderes and 
the Cayster, it stands high and dry some foun 


, 
eee De 





Underwood. j 


” Konia (Iconium), where St. Paul Photo : 
Jue cours was stoned by a mob Underwood & Underwood. 
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between Rome and the East, and behind it The Troas of Acts is not to be confused with 
lay such cities as Philadelphia, Laodicea, classic Troy, which is farther to the north 


and Apameta Compared with Troy it was quite a modern 

A thorough examination of the ruins would — city, having been founded no earlier than 
occupy months Phose most interesting to 310 —O#B«A The site of the old city is 
us are the remains of the great Temple ot covered with oaks, but there are ancient 
Diana and the theatre in which the populat Hellenistic and Roman ruins, including th. 
meeting was held to protest against the city walls and a gymnasium. The ancient 
injury that was being done to the silver- harbour, from which Paul set sail to visit 


the cities of Mace. 
donia, had two larg 
basins, now choked 
up with sand. It 
was while sojourning 
here that Paul \ 

summoned by a night 
Vision to go over into 
Macedonia, and here 
later, he spent a week 
with the Christia 
community and re 
stored Eutychus t 
life alter the youth's 
fatal fall from the 
third loft. 

The old cities of 
Macedonia and 
Greece, where Paul 
and his companions 
preached al 
founded _ flourishing 
churches, are easy 
access. KXavala 
ancient Neapolis 1S 
thriving port 
while Philippi, whe! 
Paul stayed in the 


house of the 





Where St. Paul was cast Photo 


Inderwood & Underwoo ert named Lydia 
Ashore after shipwreck. — & Underaeed vert . 
seller of purple, a! 


miles inland, 1s 


smiths of the city by the influence of the ruins. \mphipolis and Apollon a are to-da 
Apostle Paul Kkxamining the site of the picturesque villages, known, of course, DY 
former building, we find the remains of no other name While Thessa'onica is the 5a 
fewer than five temples superimposed one lonica of to-day. ‘The two letters that t 
above the other Phe temple mentioned in \postle wrote to his converts here showed 
the Acts w the fifth and largest of them that he had a very special affection for them 
all Later, Thessalonica played an_ important 

Northward again, but easily reached by part in the history of Christianity and 1 
local steamer, is the island and town of the Middle Ages was known as the © Ortho 
Mitylene, with Assos on the mainand, both dox City.’ Farther south is Athens, t 
associated with St. Paul, while farther north capital of Greece, at the height of 1ts po 
still lies Troas, now ! nown as Eski-Stamboul. larity when Paul knew it in A.D. 52. 
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CORRODING GOLD 


Serial Story 


By ANNIE 


CHAPTER XIX 


‘“ MARRIED! ”’ 


% RIL’S face reddened, and he sprang 
to his feet 

Carr dying! Oh, come, Este !—it’s 
It is true,” said Estelle quite quietly. 
And you have killed her.” 
She w not able to gild or modify the 


An immense disgust for this idle fellow 
surged in her heart, and her contempt for 
as a man urged her not to spare 


Cyril drew himself up 

You haven’t the right to say that, Este, 
vt know what you mean by it, 

either. Dll thank you to explain.” 
What explanation is needed? You were 
engaged to Carrie Bygrave for two years, 
t her to care for you, and you know 
k lon time She wasn’t one of 
rl i ) re ready to be made love 
n, and when she once learned 
erious thing for her. She 
ted to be your wife by now, and she 
en, Cyril, if you had done 
[’r med of you I shall never 

saw to-night!” 

\ een to the Bygraves?” he 
, his voice faltering with astonishment. 
res Iw t 1 service where Dick 
speaking, and when he 
me how | Carrie was I went home 
lidn’t realise how ill she 
till | v her She won't live many 


cl r had faded now, and his 
ckly, pallid hue. 

standing in front of him 
n ( ng angel, saw that he was 


You saw her, then?” he said thickly 
her. You wouldn’t know her 
hin and worn! She doesn’t 
ll-will I would have been 
he had. She has got a horrible, 


& ie t t all th was) ordained 


S. SWAN 


Such things can’t be ordained, Cyril. 
They’re only part of the cruelty of human 
beings to one another in this world.” 

Cyril had not a word to say. 

“Can’t you say something, or do some- 
thing to help?” cried Estelle indignantly. 
“Aren’t you sorry about Carrie? You know 
how lovely she was, and how you cared 
for her once! I can’t believe that you 
have changed so much in so short a time.” 

“Sorry?—by gad, I’m sorry! — it isn’t 
the word for it! I’m trying to take it in. 
I never thought that she’d take it like 
that. She had such a lot of admirers that 
I thought she’d simply get another in no 


time.” 

- You took her away from them all,” said 
Estelle steadily. “You made her give up 
everything. You were both jealous and 


selfish about her, and you scarcely allowed 
her to speak to anyone. I used to tell het 
not to be so humble with you. No man 
has the right to cut a girl off from every- 
body like that, even if she has promised 
to marry him. To my thinking, it shows 
that he has no great opinion of himself, 
that he knows he isn’t good enough for 
her 

“Tell me what’s the matter with het 
People don’t die of that sort of thing,” 
said Cyril stupidly. “There must be some 
disease.” 

“There is none. It’s a decline. People 
can die by simply not wanting to live 
But she might pull up even yet if she 
had anything to live for.” 

Cyril leaned his hand rather heavily 
upon the table by which he stood. 

“Did she—did she speak about me at 
all?” 

“She did—and far more kindly than was 
right, I thought. She was going to send 
you a message, but the doctor came at 
the moment, and I left rather hurriedly. 
I had about as much as I could bear 

“Did any of the others speak about me? ” 
asked Cyril, with a kind of furtive anxiety, 
which increased his sister’s contempt 

Only Dick It will be rather a_ bad 
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day for you when you meet Dick Bygrave, 
Cyril. I shouldn't think he’d spare you.” 
Cyril bit his lips, took a 
the floor, and then, throwing 
his chair, be to twirl his thumbs. 
His 


and dismay, 


few steps across 


himself into 


an 


face wore an expression of musery 


and Estelle acquitted him of 


callousness. Shallow hearted and easily 
led himself, he was incapable of appre- 
hending all the depth and tenacity of a 


nature like that of Carrie Bygrave. 

He knew he had treated her shabbily, but 
he had always consoled an con- 
that 


and 


accusing 
the colossal 
position had 
it. He had the 
general terms with both men and 


with the reflection 


hi 


science 
change 


tustified 


in prospects 


even discussed 
matter in 
women among his new acquaintances, and 


the verdict had been that a man was bound 


not to marry out of his class. 
Cyril, inflated with all the new ideas 
about class and station, had rolled these 


words like sweet morsels under his tongue, 
with the assur- 
But 
a moment contemplated 


and had comforted himself 
ance that he could not help himself. 
he had 
anything so serious 
this. It 
himself and cower 


never tor 
in its way so appall 


shrink 


before Estelle’s acc using 


ing—as made him into 
eves. 
She waited a 
“Well, aren’t 
she asked impatiently. 


I kept telling myself that the moment you 


few moments in silence 
you going to do anything: 


“All the way home 


knew you would do something 

He lifted his eyes lo her face, and she 
was struck by its de spairing look 

“What can I do?” he asked thickly. 


rhere isn’t anything I can do at all.’ 
She kept silence another moment, almost 


praying for the right word. ‘Then she sat 
down on the edge of the table and began 
to speak to him eagerly. 

“Cyril, are you really happy in the sort 
of life you are leading now It seems to 
me to be so idle and purposeles as to 
be almost wicked.” 

“It has got a meaning, though,” he 
managed to answer. *T'm getting ready 
to do something big later on. There was 
a lot of thi to learn—all the ropes a 
chap has got to know. I’m not such a 
complete waster as you think, Este. Give 
a fellow half a chanc 

“Well, but I don’t ee why you have 
to give up ( ( Any man—lI don’t care 
what hi tat might be proud to have 
her for a wif She would ornament any 

8 


position. When I think of her in relatio; 


to the sort of women we meet in the new 
society we are in now, I’m filled with 1 
and indignation. I've never met one t 
compare with her.’ 

“That isn’t the point. A chap mus 
marry into the right set, if he’s to mak 
good. If I should marry Carrie every. 





body would simply cut me dead.” 
“That’s sheer nonsense when one thinks 
of the marriages that take place in society 
every day! ‘The old barriers are not wha 
they wer 
“Don’t you believe it, Este. Among the 
right sort they are as stiff as ever.” 

I haven’t seen any evidence of it. It 
seems to me that money is_ everything 
And it is all so hateful! Oh, why did 
Uncle Edgar ever die and leave us 
horrible fortune! We were all so mu 


happier before it came 


Sut none of us w vuld vo back, h 
said shrewdly. “Money can buy an uw 
common lot of pleasant things 

“They can’t bring moment’s happ 
or peace. I do mean what I say. But, 
Cyril, won't you go and_ see Car 
Perhaps, if you saw her, your heart would 
be touched. If she thought you cared a 
ittle bit yet, I’m sure it would help her 
She might even live 

Cyril shook his head 

“And I’m sure,” she continued, “that, 
even if you were to marry her, th 
among the people we know would respect 
you, and when they got to know her the 
would respect you more Do let your better 
self speak, Cyril Be man _ enough t 
despise all the foolish talk of the set 
move in now! What is it werth? A 
these people only come here because 
what they can et out of mother. If 
lost our money to-morrow we should } 
that!” 

Cyril, as if lashed by her words, ! 
iain nd began to pace the floor : 
cemed to be taking « el with hims 
and | expre ( Wi that of 
driven to the last ditch 

“Won't you Cyril I’m sure, i 
don’t do something to atone, you'll! 
have another happy hour.” 

He pau ed at the othet de of tl 
and, leanin both Is on 1 look 
acre t her with an odd express 
hi Tia 

Z n't, Este I’m not free to do 
ingle thing. I’m married already.” 


hely 


for almost 
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Estelle stared at him uncomprehendingly 


a full 


minute. 


Married already! To whom?” 

‘To Clare Hatherley.” 

Clare Hatherley!” Estelle repeated the 
words incredulously, for she was too as- 

inded take them in. “Married to 
Clare Hatherley! But why? ” 

Cyril laughed half guiltily, half exult- 
viy 

For the il reason that people marry, 
I sup] We were in love.” 

But is secrecy? How long ago 
was it 

About six weeks. Neither of us wanted 

fu We just walked to the registry 
fice ol ning and did the deed.” 

But « nother know? ” 

G heavens—no! She was the last 

rson W would have toid.” 

But I don’t understand. Was _ there 

ything to be ashamed of? Why couldn’t 
you hav engaged and married in the 
Tdinary \ like anybody else?’ 

It w Clare’s idea. I’ve told you she 
lates f nd, of course, I was only 
t rlad 

But 1 can’t go on like this! Aren’t 

ple to know that you are married? ” 

Soon t the end of the season—after 


We shall 
nn in Scotiand, I expect.” 


have a honeymoon 


moment’s silenc¢ 
Cyril. Why, she 


ugh almost to be 


derstand it, 


youl 
r and | were talking about 


day She is certainly over 


thirty-five, or thirty-six 


id Cyril eagerly, and he 


head with a certain proud 
truck Estelle 
well as ludicrous. 


the world had 


nroud 
proud of 


torship, which 


fooled him 
the bondage in 


said I 


whe n I came 


more to be 
about Carrie 
1 am sorry for you 
oment life 


now, 


seems all out 


yet, Este I’m 
t to talk 

rd on Clare. It’s 
She 


jolly glad it’s 


about things. 
because 
don't 
tried to put 


Says you 
along 
ute right. I her, 


don’t like 
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and I can’t understand why mother—usually 
so far-sighted—hasn’t seen through her.” 

“You mustn’t say things like that now. 
Remember it is my wife that you are 
talking of,” said Cyril, with a lover-like 
foolishness which almost made Estelle 
weep. 

“We're dealing with big things, Cyril, 
and, though you married Lady 
Hatherley—or, though she has 
married you—that won’t change my opinion 
of her.” 

“She’s had an awfully poor time of it, 
poor girl, life! Hatherley 
didn’t much good.” 

“Tf she has that to you, Cyril,” 
flushed Estelle, “it just shows you what 
General Fevershott told me that 
Sir Geraid Hatherley was one of the finest 
fellows he had met, and that his 
death a real loss to his country. He 
also said that, though the place where Sir 
Gerald was stationed was quite healthy, 
Lady Hatherley refused to live at it. They 
were poor, and the strain of keeping a 
home for her in England broke him up.” 

“That’s only old Fevershott’s story,” said 
Cyril savagely. “You should hear Clare’s 
version.” 

Estelle did not pursue the subject, sud- 
denly realising the futility of discussing an 
accomplished fact which, no matter what 
its effect on the lives it touched, could not 
marred. 


have 
rather, 


most of her 
seem to be 


said 
she is! 


ever 
was 


be mended or 

“And what do you propose to do after 
people know about the Will 
you just go and live at her flat, or what?” 

“No, no. Don’t be so absurd! I’m going 
Parliament. Clare knows of a seat. 
She says she’s keeping it warm for me. 
The campaign is to begin in the autumn.” 

“Where is it?” 

But Cyril would not be drawn on that 
point 

“Then I’m not 


marriage? 


Into 


to tell mother,” she said 
the room. 

[ was pushed into 
wouldn't have 


as she turned to leave 


No; 


' 
certainiv not. 


a corner, Este, or you 


known. If you look like that Ill have to 
ask as a personal favour that you keep 
quiet. Clare says it would spoil every- 
thing if it were known now.” 


‘Il can’t for the life of me see how it 
would spoil anything more at one time than 
at another,” Estelle 
“And it isn’t fair to mother.” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference to mother. 
She’s jolly fond of Clare, thank goodness! 


said courageously. 
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I 


t 


am 
Clare 


am to spt ak 


ire he'll be pleased, but I owe it 


keep it dark till 


) to she 


Says 


“Are these the lines on which you propose 


to run your married life, Cyril? ” inquired 


Estelle, with a faint smile. “It is reversing 
the order of things.” 

“The circs. are exceptional, and Clare 
is an exceptional woman,” said Cyril lottily. 
“She’s playing up to rather an important 
personage Just now, all to help me later 
on in the electicn, and it would be fatal 
if he knew she was married again, and to 
me. You can see for yourself that she 
couldn’t beg favours for herself, as it 
were.” 

“But that isn’t playing the game In 
fact, I call it horrid; but, then, I don't 
pretend to understand Lady Hatherley’s 
tactics, and it is no use discussing the 
matte: farther Vill say yood-night, 
Cyril.” 

‘But you wor’t say a word to the mater, 
Este: he said anxiously. “Mum’s the 
word! ” 

‘] don’t suppose I shall be tempted to 
tell her. The news won't fill her with 
joy,” said Estelle briefly as she began to 
move towards the door. 

‘I’m awfully sorry about Carrie, really. 
It has quite hipped me,” said Cyril, 1 
turning to the theme which had started this 
momentous conversation. I’d go and see 
her to-morrow, really, and tell her how 
orry [| at if you think it would do a 
bit of good 

Oh, it wouldn’t do any good now—only 
harm It h t to be borne—that’s all, 
said Estelle heavily. ‘Il don’t want to talk 
about it al re, Cyril Good-night 

She passed out rather hurriedly, for hot 
words of ver and reproach were surging 
once more her lips, and she knew that 
their utterance would not only be futile, 
but would mply add to the inextricable 
tangle 

While filled with indignation against her 
brother, she was sorry for him as well, for 
he could foresee his future in the hands 
of wom like Clare Hatherley Phe 
fact it she had inveigled him into a 
clandestine marriage was, to Estelle, com 
plete | f that it was her own position 
olel that she had in view 

Shre “ n of the world as she was, 
( | rl had foreseen the probable 
opposit of Cyril Rodne family prin 
Cl} illy ¢ ih mothe to the marriage She 


had also gauged well the nature and the 
inclinations of her new lover, and ha 
grasped the fact that it was necessary 


fix his wandering fancy irrevocably, because 
his infatuation for her would not last after 
he had had little 
world and 

Estelle, 


wisdom, 


al 
f 
hating 
had all 


her she 


more experience of the 
women 
herself 
this 


mounted 


t 
for her 


set 


world! 
quite plain}; 
the Stairs to 
She foresaw Cyril’s house- 
one lony, 


before as 


her 
hold be In 


own room. 


continuous drain upon 


And that, she knew, 


her mother’s resources 


would mean friction of the most. acute 
kind, for, though Mrs. Rodney was gener 
ous enough, the idea that she was being 
sponged upon or made use of was quit 
sufficient to arouse her indignation andt 
prompt her to drastic action. 

Already she had had more than or 
stormy passage with Clare Hatherley, a 
it was the realisation of a certain dogged 
rather adamantine strain in Mrs. Rodn 
which had decided Clare to secure her own 
P ition at any cost 

She was not particularly fond of Cyn, 
but he was now the only stepping-stone 
by which she could rise. She was getting 
on in years Her actual age was forty- 
three, and she knew that now her chances 
of a wd matrimonial — settlement 
sadly diminished Money the god 
whose shrine she worsh pped Was rep! 
sented in the person of Cyril Rodney, a 
when she was his wife she intended 
secure enough for their joint future. B 
it Was a campaign which required ¢ 
planning and shi Wa not yet sure 
Was yvoing to be the best way of impart 
the news to Mrs. Rodne\ She was 
inclined to the idea an elopement 
of a joint letter sent to Mrs Rodne' 
some Continental re The only 
back to that course was that, in th 
shock ol her umazemel id pi 
anyver, she would have the other m 
of the family to support her, and t 
would be no one to put in a WO! 
the cloping couple 

Meantime he w letting thing 
and was waiting for litable oppo! 
to reveal the secret, reflecting that pl 
something would occur to render it © 
dient to do so 

kestelle pa ed int her own roo 
had ] taken ft he hat and 
a si ht tap came té he doo! r 

Come in, he said in surprise ‘i 
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and t 
nd | 
4 bec 
last 
ce ol 
world 
pla 
l’s nou 
rain up 
he kn¢ 
vas De 
was ¢ 
on and 
Uy 
R 
Wo 
of 4 
er ¢ 
‘ Estelle had periorce to listen Drawn by 
to a tresh love story’’—p. 856. 36 om 
now past eleven o'clock, and, from “Oh, I'm so happy! We weren't to tell 
f the upper part of the house, anybody, Este. But it’s only you—and I 
ed everybody to be asleep. do want you to know! I’m engaged to 
She turned her head towards the door, Ted, and I’ve never been so happy in the 
1 saw Kitty, lovely as a dream, wrapped whole of my life!” 
le] ft folds of a kimono of Estelle strained the clinging figure close 
h lyin loose on her and kissed her cheek Her own eyes were 
wet, and, though her heart ached with 
the face which made appeal anxiety and sorrow, a ray of gladness stole 
, word ! tstel] t was like a child’s in its in because Kitty had come back! 
| et wv ne Of late there had been a strange gulf 
hings lve been listening for you to come up, fixed between them, and she had felt that 
Este. Wherever have you been so long? ” they were drifting farther and_ farther 
d Kitt he softly closed the door. apart. 
[ want fully to speak to you! I’ve “Aren't you glad?” said Kitty wistfully. 
ly methir to tell you.” “T made sure you would be. And you do 
Esteli tinctively put up her hand. like him—don’t you? He is so handsome , 
t she | the feeling that she did not want and so good! ” 
' rar ‘ But Kitty came nearer, stelle pressed her lips to her sister’s 
) for } quite suddenly, with a little sob, crept hair, but no words would come 
) t Let us sit down here on the side of 
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“and 


bed,” 


about it, 


after 
So many things seem 


l bowled 


the she 
talk 


io | 


said, a pause, 
dear. 
ve ~=happening. am rather 
over to-night 

Chey down, and 
lightly thrown 


shoulders, had perforce to listen to a fresh 


her 
sister’s 


sat with 


Estelle, 
arm about her 


love story. She did not actively dislike 
Charters. Even she had come under the 
spell of his winning ways; but, because 


he was Clare Hatherley’s brother, she could 
place no dependence on him. 


He was another of the spongers who, 
despising honest work and strenuous effort, 
was content to drift through life, taking 
as much as he could from others. And 
therefore he was no fit husband for Kitty, 
who deserved the best. 

‘IT don’t know what to say, darling | 
wish it hadn’t happened just yet We 
don’t know enough abeut the people in 
this stranve, new world weve come into! 
I rather wish you had had a little more 
experience of it first.” 

But, Este, if you’d ever been in love, 
you'd know thet one can’t help it, don’t 


you know?” cried Kitty, with her adorable 
“Supposing | and 


i 
( 


i never meet anybody I would 


smile. lived for years 


years, I shoul 


like as well Ted. And he says the 
same Isn’t it wonderful that, handsome 
and popular he is, he had never seen 
anybody until I came—anybody he wanted 
to marry, I mean! He s he has been 
Walting tor mie 

Estelle’s hiy » Very neal the bright hair, 
moved in a slight, unbelieving smile. 

“We are ny to keep it to ourselves 
for just a wee little while, Este, because 
t’s too sweet to talk about But to-night, 
all alone in my room, I just theught all 
of a sudden of the old, dear days when 
we told each other everything, and I had 
just to come and tell you this But you'll 
not tell mother just yet, will you: 

No, no. But I’m sure Mr. Charters will 
understand and feel that this is a thing 
Which mother ought to know Anything 
clande ne an engaycment to be 
avoided, a m sure she will be quite 
pleased. | know that she likes Mr. Charters 
She ha even expected that th would 
happen 

Oh, do y think so? I must tell Ted 
that t I But why do look so 
frichtful , Este, dy are your! 
eve full « Cal P 

Estelle rose rather heavily 


I can’t help being sad, Kathie. [’ye 


been to see Carrie Bygrave to-night, and 


she’s dying.” 


“Dying, Este? Oh, surely not! Wh 
she was always so much stronger and 
brighter than any of us! 

“She isn’t so now. I am sure she won't 
live many days.” 

“What’s the matter with her?” asked 
Kathleen, and she seemed to shrink im 
herseif. 

“She has never got over Cyril’s deser 
tion. That is the real cause of her illness, 


Kathie, whatever name they may hay 
given her disease 
“Oh, how horrid! I am sorry. I ratl 





wish you hadn’t told me to-night. I don’ 
think it kind of Estelle, 
said Kitty, and she ran sobbing from th 


was quite you, 


room. 
CHAPTER XX 


TO THE FAR COUNTRY 


STELLE had promised to lunch wil 
Mrs. Dvner having 
some other business in town, departed s 


next day, and, 





after eleven o’clock. Kathleen also stole out 


aione, her destination a_ certain tryst 
Kensington Gardens, where, amor 
summer trees, 1t 1s possible for two lovers 





to imagine themselves in Arcady 

At certain hours of the day the priv 
is complete, and only the shadow of Pet 
Pan may be cast across the sunshine ¢ 
the pt 

Monday was ever busy morning \ 
Miu Rodne\ and, when at last she 
free from her household duties and ¢ 
to k her daughter he found that | 
had already pone She felt disappoint 
be Ise he had wished to et i 
party I from Estelle bout 
Byyvrave illnes 

It Wa Kathleen who had told 
Somehow, Estelle had felt too sore at! 
mothe treatment of their old friends! 
mie » ther me to hes 

L.ooki up her ( ment list, Mrs 
Rodne t« nd he was free until 
o'clock, when she had promised to ¢a 
Lady Hatherley ar take her to | 
how ( re kept neither brougham 2 
car, vet sl eldom drove in hired , n 
ve i She had the knack ol , 
use oO her friend ? poss sjons, ane 
mart car dn the sale of which sh 
netted handsome « mission was 
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seen waiting at the door of Clanri- 
ht carae Mansions. 
[Thinking over 


what 


things, 
Kathleen 
decided that 
roerated. 


and really dis- 
had told her, 
in all likelihood 
She prone 
things, 


Estelle had exa was 


tion in some 
had never quite cut herself off 
rk Hill and all its associations. 
inspiration Mrs. 
would take the car out to 
and make inquiry for her- 
find Carrie run 
jown and out of sorts. If so, she would 
visit to the seaside at her 


to exaggera and, of 

Denm: 
: 

sudden 


She 


came to 


1 ak ji A 


aney. 


Fe 


would 


- self. Probably she 


as a Lady Bountiful 
She 
directions, 


I The idea of posing 

that direction rather pleased her. 
was singularly dense in some 
and, though she had known the Bygraves 
conception 


for several years, she had no 


of people they actually were. 
a | + 1 ¢ ; ‘ 
Material thins 
there had 
Pla e 
Rodney’s 


had 


her attitude towards 


ing taken into con- 
gulf fixed 
The Laurels, 
side, 


S alone be 


been a 


4 


tween Clarina and 
Mrs 


old d , there 


so that, on even in 


alw ivs been a 
e in 
tryst the B ve She had ac qules¢ ed in, rather 
roved of, Cyril’s 

Cart As for Dick, he 


rether outside the 


engagement to 
was, in her estt- 
pale. Of 
found in that 


r of the intellectual fire which 
burned there, she 


the real ntlehood to be 


had no conception at all, 
doubted their existence 


fact in her 


she W 1 have 
nil had any mentioned the 
Bygraves 
bell for 
he gave him a message for 
him to tell 


Che ea of calling on the 


ringing the 


cl ffeur, and directed 
. f ] K i small ba 
ick per on. To 
came up from below stairs, 
luscious 


shil 


, ticularly large and 
fri h of ! es, which had 
I 1 | nd at the fruiterer’s, and had 

small dinner party 
She also en ptied the 
wy of their thus 
satisfied with 


cost ten 
r trom a 


roses, and, 


a, entered the car, well 


with all its 
down to the flowers put 


hired col A seat in her own car, 


tiie Winging vase every morn 


feclinge of 
laction almost } 


ve ion aln eyond everything else 


» sl » Rave iI Rodne ya 


Satis- 


She 
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felt superior even to those who rode in 
carriages, and the smocth speed with 
which the beautiful motor covered the 
ground gave her a sense of luxurious 


pleasure. 

As it happened, some other business she 
had on hand took her into the City, and as 
she came into the neighbourhood of the old 
shop another whim took her. It would not 
be quite kind to pass the door. She would 
stop and ask for John Glide, and take a 
look round the old place, just to experience 
the feeling of contrast between it and her 
present position. 

John, in his shirt-sleeves, was turning 
over some bales of stuff when he heard the 
hoot of the siren and the jerk and puff as 
the car drew up at the door. Much sur- 
prised—for never before in the history of 
the business had such an elegant equipage 
stopped there—he hurried into his coat, and 
was Waiting at the door when Mrs. Rodney 
alighted. 

To say he was surprised to see her but 
feebly expressed his state of mind. He 
stood rather awkwardly, not knowing how 
to act, and he found it difficult to believe 
that the old days when she had called him 
her third had kissed him with the 
others had actually existed! She nodded 
and smiled without, however, offering her 
hand. 

“Good-morning, John. You will be sur- 
prised to see me. I think I am rather 
surprised to find myself here, but I had a 


son and 


little business down this way this morning, 
and I did not like to pass the door.” 

“Will you come to the office?” he asked 
hesitatingly. 


“No, thank you. I'll just wait here for 


a moment. As a matter of fact, I’m on 
my way to see the Bygraves. I hear 
Carrie is not very weil.” 


“She’s dead,” said John abruptly. 

Mrs. Rodney looked inexpressibly shocked. 

“Oh, no, John, surely not! I had no 

How long——” 
Dick ’phoned 


idea she was so ill as that! 
“Quite early this morning. 
from the public telephone office to tell me.” 


Mrs. Rodney appeared suddenly at a 
loss. 

“I’m very sorry,” she faltered. “I sup- 
pose the disease, whatever it was, made 


rapid progress at the last. It generally 
does. Do think I might venture to 
call even yet, as I am so near?” 

“IT can’t Mrs. Rodney. You must 
please yourself,” he said rather stiffly. 


you 


say, 
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Sit looked, as she feli, most upcomtort- 
able. She would have liked to ask John 
Glide questions, but pride forbade her 
doing so rhe ground was very delicate, 
and she did not want to be humiliated o1 
vexed unduly 

“Where is Clarina Place? Is it far from 
here: ; 

‘Not very far. It is just off the Wal- 
worth Road. 

Oh, then, | will go on. Is there any- 
thing you think I could do, John, to—to 
make it easier for them: 

‘Nothin answered John—no more and 
no less 

She shifted her chain bag nervously from 
one wrist to the other. 

Well, I’m most awfully sorry. I had 
better Lo, | suppose, How are you vetting 


on here, John I hope you are making 


a living.” 
“ Yes, 


well 


thank you; I am getting on quite 


“We are expecting letters from Australia. 


It seems a long time till the first ones 
begin to arrive from the other side. I 
suppose you have had some sort of com- 


municat 
“Yes: 
posted at 


ion from Jack? ” 
lots of post 
Aden.’ 


cards, and cne letter, 


John’s voice was perlectly polite, but 
cold, and Mrs. Rodney began involuntarily 
to move towards the door. 

Really, it had been mistake to come. 
She had meant it kindly, however But 
she would be very vlad to pet away 

* Good-mornin John. Glad to heat you 
are vettil on so well I am sure you 
deserve to icceed 

He did not go out to the car with her 
or pay her any of the little attentions she 
was accustomed to. She carried away with 
her the memory of a strong face, rather 
grave and ste! and she was thoroughly 
uncoinfortable. 

“Perhaps | ought not to go near the 
Bygraves gut yes—I will,” she said to 
herself “T haven’t done anything wrong. 
I never said a word to Cyril against Carrie, 
or urged him to break off the engagement. 
It just drifted out of its own accord In 
the changed circumstance that was in 
evitable 

When he came to Clarina Place and 
saw what narrow cul-de-sac t was, she 
Instruct I iuffeur to remain in tl 
out I rile he walked up She 
left e | et on the floor of the car, but 
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carricd the flowers in her arins. — Thei 


fragrance, a little sickly, enveloped her ; 
she walked a few steps forward to find th 





hous¢ 

fo her surprise there were no dr: 
blinds 

She tepped up to the door and t 
lightly Alter a brief interval it was oper 
by Mrs. Bygrave. They had only met o 
or twice before, and that moment \ 


certainly an awkward on Mrs. Rodr 


could not have pot gracefully cut ol! 
situation, but Mrs. Bygrave, very gr 
and quiet, bade her good morning 
invited her in. It was beautifully 
and showed the native nobility ¢f 
character. Her heart was far away 
day in a region remote fiom all the pe 
concerns which filled Mrs. Rodney’s 
She had seen-—nay, had aimost touche 
the very gate ol heaven as the soul of he 


child passed through. 

“T don’t know what to say, Mrs. Bygras 
Mrs. 
followed her into the living-room. “ Estell 


said Rodney, almost humbly, 


told us this morning that your dear 
Was ill, and I came, with a few flow 
and things, hoping to see her. I! 
John Glide just now, however, and bt 
told me the sad news 1 am very, 
SOIT) 

Mrs. Bygrave bowed her head. Sh 
not many words that day, and, th 
harboured no active malice er bitter 
it was not easy tor her to see Mrs. R 
She would fain have been spared it 
she had choice 

The silence was wkward, and it W 
ke ily felt, especially b Mrs Rod 

[I can only repeat that I am ver 
for you all, and—and I had noth 
with my son's change of mind, Mrs 
rave I neither sugyested nor ex] 
that he would behave a he has dor 

‘I would rather not speak about 
said Mr Byygrave quietly Would 
like to come up and see Carri Lou W 
kind to her in the old days \) 
time poke about it 

Few women could have spoke 
gracious, merciful word Tears 5] 

Mr R wey evi d she maa 
to COoncé il her en { n 

lL would rather » up, t x 
Mi By ive, { | wont intrua 
farther { should not have dared to Co 
had | known before I lett home 

M1 Bygrave suffered her to g0 witl 


a crus 
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nstrance; and, leaving her flowers in 


1ed heap on the table in that humble 


Mrs. Rodney hastened away, glad to 
of the by-street, glad to sink among 


ishions of her waiting car and to feel 


ck plunge forward as the return 


ething had happened to dash _ her 


s, to throw a pall of gloom over 
le day. Yet she tried to reassure 
reflection that she had 

ed Cyril to drop Carrie Bygrave. 

vreat comfort to her. It relieved 
il of the responsibility for her death. 
elt sorry for Cyril, who must be 
Carrie’s death and who was bound 


t keenly. She wished him to feel 
t day she was a more natural and 
woman than she had been at any 
e the change in her fortunes. She 


even seek to blink the fact that 


d been mainly responsible for 
lly absorbed in her own thoughts, 
id not the slightest idea that on 


back she had passed a_ taxi- 
Cyril, who was speeding on 
e errand as her own had been. 


he seen him she would have stopped 


evented his going. 


il had no idea of what had happened. 
id risen that morning with the feel- 


it he must see Carrie Byyrave and 
I elf from her own lips that he 
done her such an irreparable ill. 


w in his own feelings, he could not 


t any woman could die because 
failed to keep his promise to her. 
of tl Ing happened only in books, 
telling himself. It had no place at 
left his taxicab in the Walworth 
missed it, and walked up Clarina 


quietly dressed in a lounge suit 


rk grey and a bowler hat, and he 
| loves and cane in his hand. 
the familiar door, which had 
yn or other indication that it was a 
| se, he, too, was misled by the 
vn ds 
Bygraves were unconventional 
nd Carrie had loved the sun and 
W It had never occurred to 
h their hearts were empty and 
ut everything simply because 
ne away 
| was undoubtedly nervous as_ his 


hand wandered up to the knocker, and 
almost he felt inclined to draw back. 

But presently the knocker fell at his 
touch, and once more Mrs. Bygrave 
opened the door to a Rodney. When she 
saw Cyril she started back and bit her lips, 
and just for a moment her gentle eyes 
flashed fire. For, looked at from their 
point of view, this visit, made too late, was 
undoubtedly an insult. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. 
Cyril quietly. “May I come in? 

‘I’m not sure,” she answered, a trifle un- 
steadily, for Dick was at his work in the 
basement room, and he had said things 
about Cyril Rodney in the chill dawn, 
when they had watched Carrie’s_ spirit 
vacate its earthly tabernacle, which his 
mother had rebuked but had not forgotten. 

“Please let me come in, Mrs. Bygrave, 
for old times’ sake. I have come to see 
Carrie and—and—to try to explain.” 

She closed the door and motioned him 
into the living-room, where the roses his 
mother had put from her arms still lay in 
a fragrant heap on the table, perfuming the 


Bygrave,” said 
5 ’ 


” 


air. 

‘It’s too late,” she said quietly. ‘Carrie 
has gone away.” 

“Gone away to the country, do you 
mean? ” 

“Yes—to the far country, from which 
none of us come back.” 

He looked at her incredulously, even a 
little wildly. 

“My God! she isn’t dead, Mrs. By- 
grave!” 

‘Yes. She died this morning at half- 
past three 

Cyril threw his gloves and hat on the 
table and sat down, wholly overcome. 

Carrie’s mother looked at his bent head 
and heaving shoulders and pitied him, un- 
derstanding that such grief as he could feel 
must have an edge of terror and despair. 

“It's no use, Cyril. I—I dont blame 
you. I think you had better go away, my 
dear, It is a pity you came.” 

‘I won't go until I hear all about it. Is 
it true what Estelle told me—that she died 
because—well, because I left off coming? 

“TI don’t know 
We don’t understand these things, nor do 


She seemed to lose heart. 


we understand God’s dealing with us It 
is better to leave it—and I wish you would 
ro away, Cyril lI am uneasy while you 


are here 


She seemed to be listening furtively. 

















THE QUIVER 


\bove the stillness of the house came the 
murmur of voices in conversation in the 
workroom below. At any moment Dick 


might come up, and Dick, a creature of 
elemental passions, was not in a resigned 
mood. His had not him 
wild and rebellious for many months. 


But Cyril seemed in no haste to leave. 


mother seen so 


“Vd give my right hand that this had 
never happened, Mrs. Bygrave—none of 
it, I mean,” he said with force and sin- 
cerity. “I can truly say I’ve never been 
happy all these months. I don’t believe 
any of us have. Could I—could I sce 
Carrie? I should like to.” 

Mrs. By; rave hesitated a moment, 
slightly hardening her face. It was a hard 
thing he asked—something which even her 
gentle heart wished to forbid. 

“Did she ever speak about me?” he 
asked humbly. 

“Yesterday it was in the night, 
after Estelle left—she gave me a message. 
I was going to write it later when—whena 


all was over.” 
“What was 
His 
of his mouth 
“Just a few words. ‘Tell Cyril,’ sh 
said, ‘that I for him and wished him 
well, and hoped that life would teach him 
yet and give him something worthy to do.’ 
That was all.” 
“And it és 
geance!” he said 
me upstairs, Mrs. 


ite” 


tongue seemed to cleave to the roof 


ave 


teaching me with a_ ven- 
almost bitterly. “Take 
Bygrave. I simply must 


see her.” 


She hesitated no longer: and, when she 
had opened the chamber door and he had 
passed in, she left him and went down- 
stairs once more 

When Cyril came out of that quiet, 
flower-laden room, where the peace and 
maj sty of! death were enthroned on the 
face of the woman who had loved him, his 
own face was white and wrung with pain. 


His foot faltered on the stairs, but, before 


he reached the little hall, there was the 
swift opening of a door somewhere in the 
basement and the sound of a heavy foot 
ascending rapidly. 

And just there, at the opening of the 
doors, Dick and he met. 

Thunder sat on Bygrave’s brow. and the 
veins sprang at his temple like starting 
cords, and his strong right hand clenched 
itself. 

‘You! You—vyou unspeakable cad and 


brute! ” he cried huskily. ‘ How dare you 
set foot in this house : 

His mother heard him, and ran out, but 
she was too late. 

Out went Dick’s clenched fist and hit 
Cyril Rodney full in the face, so that he 
staggered against the wall. Then Dick 
opened the door, and, with hard, knotted 
fingers, thrust him into the street, threw 
his hat after him, and banged the door! 
1 desecrate this 
which 


“Dick, Dick, how dare 
mother 


y 
day!” cried his in anger 
almost matched his own. 

** Desecrate ! ate!” ke repeated, his 
voice thick with passio: ‘It is he who has 
Who let him in? Surely you 
never gave him leave to go up to see her? 
By heaven, I have a good mind to go after 
him and crush the life out of him!” 

“Go downstairs, my son, and ask God t 
forgive she “For the 
thing you have done is Carri 
would have wished, or which will make her 


desecrated it. 


said 


you,” sadly. 


not what 
happier where she is.” 

Out in the street Cyril pulled himself to- 
gether, clapped his hat on his head, and, 
feeling considerably shaken by the events 
of the day, quickly disappeared from the 


neighbourhood. 


A man’s self-respect is not increased by 
such treatment at the hands of a fellow- 
being, even when undeserved. But when 


the injury is accentuated by the inward 
consciousness that it is richly deserved, the 
man is not to be envied. 

Yet, oddly enough, Dick Bygrave's fury 


and the scathing words that had_ been 
hurled at him left but an evanescent iIm- 


pression on Cyril Rodney’s mind. What 
stood out before his mental vision, what 

] 
would while he be wholly 


eradicated from his mind, was the memor} 
unconquer- 


lived, 


hever, 


of Carrie’s pure face set in the 
able majesty of death. 








In no mood to face his home people, o 
to hear the whole wretched story discussed 
at his mother’s luncheon table, as he had 
no doubt it would be, he descended from 
the top ol the motor-bus at Piccadilly 
Circus and took a taxi to Clanricarde 
Mansions, arriving there soon after one. 

He was admitted without question or 
demur, and found Clare in her outdool 
garb—the dainty coat and skirt of light 
grey summer material, which was her 
shopping outfit—writing notes at the beau 
tiful red lacquer desk, which was on ol 
her latest treasures. As a matter of fact, ut 
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‘Cyril . . . sat down, 


wholly overcome ’’—y. 859. 
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THE QUIVER 


Cyril, 


shamed 


birthday gift from 
secretly 


her 
would 


had been 


and he have been 


if he had been obliged to own what he had 
paid for it 

He was being quickly initiated, however, 
into the expensive fads and fancies of a 
woman of fashion, often discarded as soon 
as gratified 

Clare had of late, however, developed a 
taste for treasures which were a little out 
of the ordinary, and which were in the 
nature of sound investments 

Red lacquer was the craze of the hour. 
Fashionable dames spent mornings in hunt 


ing for it in 
the 
writing 
odd 


ird cash a 


urio shops, and dealers were 
for examples of it. 
with its sliding 
had_ cost 
twenty 


scouring 
Che little 
panel and 
Cyril in } 
While not 
nothing to the woman who 
toils, he had 


country 
bureau, 


little drawers, 


hundred and 


pounds exactly grudging it, 


ince he grudged 


had him fast in her not yet 


recovered from his amazement and dismay 
over that little deal 

\t his entrance she merely looked round 
casually, gave him a little nod, and went 
on writing He dropped into the nearest 


chair, wiped his hot forehead, and began 
to roll himself ivarette 

In that small, fragrant, intimate bower 
he certainly felt for the moment at home 


and safe from amazing knocks which 


1 man may receive in a hard world He 
had yet to learn, Ik wever, the hardest ot 
all lessons, viz. that a man may receive 
his ultimate deserts—the blow that goes 


unerringly home—even in the sheltering 


place where | least expects it and where 
he imagines himself 
“There isn’t anything 


a chicken bone counts 


Immune, 
to eat, Cyril, unless 


I’ve had mine,” she 


iid presently over her shoulder ‘T ‘phoned 
over to Hans to ask whether vou could 
meet me, but nobody seemed to know where 


pop round to the 
Cobur present] 

‘No,” he T wered heavily pad | don’t 
want any lunct he added, knowing per 
fectly well that Clare favourite expression 

a bone enerally meant that a quite 


little lunch wa to be had. 
What’s up Old lady agyressive—eh? ” 


‘No Get finished with your writing and 
I will tell 

somethiur i! t e caused her to tur 
her head id | t him 

You | HH 1 hee I 
( I th | ked 


chucked 


the moment; 


answered on 
she 


To whon 


into it,” he 
but 


“No: 
the 
take 


spur of did not 
course 


adde d. 


him seriously, of 
are you writing? ” he 
“To Hertz.’ 
“What 


about?” he 


asked shortly. 


“That’s my _ business.” 

“Tsn’t your business mine?” 

“Up to a point I’m dining with Hertz 
to-night at the Dieudonne.” 

“T'll be there,” said Cyril sharply. 


child! 


you. He's 


‘No, you 
do any 
in Ranford practically in the hollow of his 
hand We'll enlighten the ol 
lady one of Cyril. I think 
probably told before th 


won't, my Hertz won't 


business with got then 
need to 
these 
she'll 


electioneering begins.’ 


days, 
have to be 
>] 

His mind was not 
the moment it was 


Cyril made no reply 


a spacious and at 


one, 
obsessed by idea. 


W he n he 


one 


made no answer she seale 


her letter and wheeled round, leaning } 
beautiful white hands, heavy with rings, 
the inlaid back of her chair. 

“What's hit you » frightfully? Got 
into any mischief last night?” 


‘You knowl was here,” h 
answered dully 
“Have a B 

His brightened 
“Don’t mind if I do.” 
“Well, you shan’t, then' You’ll have 3 j 


cottee and Tr h 


ought to 


and S.?” 


face 


cup of strong liqueur 


bell.” 
He leaned 


that 


over and_ pressed the butt 


and hortly the light refreshment was | 
brought in 
Clare threw off her coat, revealing 


t 


hand-made lingerie blouse—qu 


but 


dainty, 


simple, expressive of at least fv 


guineas in Bond Street—and filled his cuy 


‘IT want to tell you something, Clar 
I’m feeling rather badly.” 

“Don’t sav ‘badly.’ It sounds like 
shopkeeper with a bilious attack.” 


He hardly smiled. 

at x what’s true, anyway. And v¥ 
needn’t pick me up s harp. I’m not lik 
that with you when vou are in a hole! 

So you admit a hole What kind? 


h 
She asked the question with a little t 
quite impersonal 


of curiosity that was 


did not love Cyril Rodney—nay, 1 her 
innermost consciousnes he even desp!s 

him He represented, financially and m pie 
monially, her last chance, or she W ¢ 


ever have stooped to be civil to him 


CORRODING GOLD 


For Clare Hatherley, though so utterly 
ed unworthy, had been gifted with the friend- 
a not ship of men ol intellect and character, and, 
who! ifter the best, one does not bow down 

re what is second-rate. 

She threw herself into a chair, drew a 
little table to it, and lit her own cigarette 
while the coffee steamed beside her. 

I want to go back a bit and tell you 

Hert } mething, for I need your advice and a 
vord of cheer, Clare. You know, before 

' th happened, when we _ lived in 
wont Suburbi don't you know—there was a 
t tl rl - 
of h Of course there always is. And you 
he ven’'t been able to get rid of her?” she 
[thir suggested imperturbably. 
ore tl Well, let me talk. I was engaged to 

I t least, there was a sort of under- 
was not standir nd we were going to get mar- 

t red when my salary got up to three 
dred at Hammond’s. I set that figure, 
ecause I was always an ambitious chap 
I } with ideas above my station, so to speak. 
] k hat yet.” 
Clare smiled as she put her: cup to her 
G ps 
re.” h 
. hae 
nt ¥ 
| 
( 
; 
And \ 
kil 
+t] 
c , 
] “ (j 
a ‘He was waiting for her womanly 
n Sympathy ... but none came ’—p, 864 
» hin 


“Well, of course, when ali this happened, 
I just quit.” 

“And she made trouble, 1 suppose? How 
much had you to pay? ” 

“There wasn’t anything of that kind 
You see, she wasn’t exactly that sort. She 
had as much pride as you, Clare—in a 
sense, a lot more. She could make a chap 
ashamed of himself. She never wrote, or 
said a word, or attempted to see me, and 
I hadn’t thought about her—don’t you 
know—because_ | supposed she had found 
somebody else. A lot of chaps were after 
her, for she was most awfully good-looking, 
and she was the sort that doesn’t drop 
into your mouth, don’t you know! ” 

“A regular peach, in fact? Well, and 
how did you ever let go?” she asked, 
smiling in a cool, disdainful way. 

‘You ought to know,” he answered 
bluntly. “I hadn’t seen her since it hap- 
pened. But Estelle goes to see some of 
the people we used to know—the Bygraves, 
among the rest. She was at their house 
yesterday, and she told us when she came 
home that the girl was dying. She hadn't 


any particular disease; only, it appears that 
she never got over it. 
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THE QUIVER 


“Over your leaving her? How extra- pathy, for some word of comfort, but none 
ordinary! ” said Clare, with wide-open eyes. came. She merely stretched her arms and 
‘But that may be just a pose put on to yawned a little, as if excessively bored 
get you back again.” ‘You won’t add to the gaiety of nations, 

“No, it wasn’t a pose,” went on Cyril my boy, supposing you ever get a chance 
in his level, passionless voice, “T felt so to control their destinies! Let’s vO out 
beastly bad about it that I went along this somewhere and get rid of your blues.” 
morning to find out for myself.” “Oh, but hang it all, Clare, you might 


“Well, what did you find?” she asked; tell a chap what you think? After all, I’ve 
but both manner and tone were detached, told you in good faith, and you might see 


as if she were not superlatively interested. for yourself that I’m jolly well hip; 
“She’s dead,” said Cyril quietly. “And over it.” 
it has made me feel rotten—almost as if Then Clare laughed quite gently, but 
[ were a murderer. Say, Clare,” and his trifle mockingly, and blew some n 
eyes became sympathetic, even imploring, smoke-rings from her lips. 
you don’t think it could happen, do you? Cyril, angry and hurt, took up his hat 
No girl ever really died of that? ” and bounced out of the flat 
He was waiting for her womanly sym- END OF CHAPTER TWENTY] 
— ie 





TO-MORROW 


UT of the dusk of Yesterday 
Steals up an army, vast and grey, 
Of thoughts I thought, and deeds I did, 
And faults I hoped the years had hid ; 
They say accusingly : 
‘You are not now as undefiled 
As when you knelt, a little child, 
Beside your mother’s knee.” 
And, full of shame, I turn away 
From memories of Yesterday. 


** To-day,” I say, ** needs all my powers ; 
This day, packed full of useful hours, 
Shall leave a mark upon the world— 
My strength against its baseness hurled. 
And ere another night, 
Some soul—left sad except for me— 
Shall feel God’s touch of love, and see 
The beauty of His light.” 
Dusk comes—and lo! my couch is wet 
With tears of failure and regret. 


Yet, through the portals of the night, 
To-morrow beckons, golden bright, 
And from my tears a rainbow springs, 
And Hope spreads out her silver wings. 
** Given another day, 
And one more chance, I will not fail, 
Though all the hosts of hell assail 
In all their force,” I say. 
Thank God, my friends, we still can borrow 
Hope from the visions of To-morrow, 
JESSIE G. CouRT, 
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IN A CHILDREN’S COURT 


The New Way of Treating the Child Offender 


By MAYNARD BARR 


The methods of dealing with child offenders have been revolutionised by the intro 


duction of “ Children’s Courts.” 


This article describes what a Children’s Court is 


like, and how the young culprits are dealt with 


Children’s is an 


iteresting though pathetic experience 


A 


ISIT to a Court 


llingly interesting indeed. The whole 
procedure is methodical and quick. The 
viftly changed representatives of the child 


» errs and of the child who is victimised 
attention and open up a volume 
f col ture about the story of this pretty 
| st lost in the dock, 

f that half-witted young boy thief. 


to sight 


On a certain afternoon the writer, not 
little trepidation—being strange 
e irts—entered one of these build- 


red to the administration of justice, 
ring about half hours 


twee 


one and a 


ity children brought into the 


rt-room was of moderate size, 


clean, airy, well lighted, and 


| by hot-water pipes In appearance 
unlike a country chapel with high 
that 


the 


lik wooden pews, except these 


re differently arranged, and magis- 


it took the place ot 
was the boxed 
his assistant 
he benched 
probation 


the right the 

to witnesses, 

| the centre the 

ep as almost to 

ler children. 

| t t boys and girls 

a big fatherly 

well fitted for 

It was he who 

frightened chil- 

ik up, and in- 

terpret for them as he 

laid } 1 hand on their 

S er Phe prisoner's 

i | ii present at all, 
re | him, therefore His First 
that { ly touch must Offence. 
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have spoken volumes to the poor lonely 
child hearing its wickedness voiced by an 
array of adults in so strange a place. 

The cases brought before the magistrate 
involved tales of human misery, poverty 
and sin; yet through them all the onlooker 
realised justice was being invoked for the 


salvation of precious child lives. Magis- 
trate, witnesses, probation officers (two 


women) and school inspector, who frequently 
gave evidence or information, all had the 


interests of the child at heart. Listening 
to some story of truancy, theft or bad 
treatment, a feeling of great satisfaction 
was experienced that at any rate the 
“mighty atom” before one, the silent 


witness against the imperfection of our social 


system, had now some chance of rescue 
from a life of crime and shame. 
For it made one’s heart ache to think 


of the babies and little toddlers, some even 
carried in and out of the dock, there, not 


on account of some childish fault, but 
because their lives were in 
physical or moral danger 


from those who had brought 
them into existence and 
could not, or not, 
care for them. 

There were older children, 
boys who played truant or 


would 


stole, lads in their early 
teens fast going down to 
chronic theft and ruin. In 
ones and twos, and _ twice 
over in sets of four brothers 
and sisters, they were 
ushered in, information of 


school inspector, probation 
officer, or parent was given, 
witnesses were sworn, ques- 
asked by the 
magistrate or his clerk, and 
finally the verdict, or rather 


tions were 


decision, was pronounced 


From painting by 
ey 


lady Stan 


and passed on by the voice 
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of the officer at the door, so that those 
people waiting in the hall below could 
hear it. 

One lad with deplorable and immoral 


led 
brother and impervious to the influence of 


home surroundings away by an elder 


the probation officer, expressed a wish to 
be sent to a 
tralia He 
farm school. 


arm, and afterwards to Aus- 


was ordered to a reformatory 


Local Matrimony 

His so-called stepmother was in court and 
the 
Matrimony appeared to be to 

locality. She spoke of the 
husband “‘ in this neigh 
told that the 
geography but the history of her “ morality ”’ 


defiantly refused to give name of her 


real husband. 
her an affair of 
boy’s father as het 


bourhood,’’ and not 


Was 
was wanted. 

hese sordid details were dragged to light 
not for the target of “for the 
sake of the child,’’ the question urgently 


sarcasm, but 
pressing being “ Is this a case for immediate 
rescue from moral danger ? ”’ 

The young people brought to a Children’s 
Court are none of them over sixteen, and this 
bov’s ave 
The 
approved by the 


must have approached the limit. 
evidently 
the 
be one life 


magistrate’s decision was 


and if he has 


there will 


boy, 
sense to profit by it 
plucked from danger. 

Another little fellow 


begging outside 


was accused of 
a Lyons’ shop, the evidence 
being that he stood for half an hour receiving 
money from customers as they left the door 
He denied that he the father 
pleaded that the boy saw a big lad in uniform 


begged, and 


receive money and thought he might do like 


wise. The “ lad in uniform” story was dis- 


credited by a witness. This was considered 
an institution in 
the L.C.¢ 


to boys and 


a case for the remand home, 
the control of 
being allotted 
child 


the home conditions and 


London undet 


separate homes 


girls. Here the 


seven while 


usually remains fot 
days 
past history are being investigated, enjoying, 
perhaps for the first time in its life, whole 


ome and sufficient food, sleeping in a clean 


bed and attending school. Small wonder 
the remand home is no place of punishment 
or detention, nor is it regarded as a hard 
hip 

Qne | mite who had wandered for 
four months h been beaten by the mother 
a vent in dread of havine its throat cut. 


Usually the school officer finds these small 
walfs and strays of slumdom, and it was this 
kind-faced man who repeatedly entered thy 
witness-box to give evidence. 

One oft 


father was dead and whose 


his discoveries boy wh 
mother had been 


in an infirmary for twelve or fourteen weeks 


Was a 


An elder sister, who was present, said that 
she started for her daily work in a factory at 
7 A.M. in the morning, between which time 
and school her brother was left to his own 
devices, and free to play truant. In this 
instance the magistrate’s decision was “ In- 
dustrial School.’’ A child cannot be sent t 
a school of this des« ription before the age of 
five, but once there he may not expect t 
leave before he is old enough to begin earning 
a livelihood. Thus it is 


Immure a child in one 


a serious matter to 


Father accuses his Son 

For a father to his own son of 
stealing appears to be no uncommon incident 
in a Children’s Court, the 
brought this 
father stated that he had left ros. in a purse 


accuse 
and next case 


forward was of nature. The 


in his trousers pocket, and the next morning 


3s. 11d. had gone from it. The magistrate 
elicited that the father accused the boy of 
taking the money, turned out his pockets, 


It was 
said the boy had lost two situations through 
dishonesty. \ little drama—a 


father accusing his own son of stealing from 


and found a half-crown, ts. and 5d 


pitiable 


him. Did he take blame and shame to hin 
self? Apparently not. The child has t 
bear the stigma and the burden of his 
parents’ laxity and his own guilt. Th 


Angel of Parenthood must stand by weeping 
at the sight 
Another thiet 


stole two pounds of sausages, worth Is 


embryo was a boy 


6d 
from a provision merchant's van, the loss of 
which the vanman would have to mak 


The accused denied the evidence of witnesses 


one of whom had caught him with w 
sausages in hus possession ; but his cem- 
panion escaped. This was the lad’s first 
offence, and the father pleaded he was 

messenger boy earning 7s. a week, and bo! 


a good character. \s the boy was IN ! 
company of one or more lads, they may ha\ 
egged him on to do what the magista 


described as being regarded in the nelg! 


rick 


bourhood as “a sort of pantomime u 


Phe bey 


was remanded for seven days 
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father’s bail in £5 being taken. The latter 
had the option of letting the case be dealt 
with at the Sessions or there in the Children’s 
Court, and chose the latter. 


An Awful Case 

The next case was profoundly sad, the 
story of a pretty motherly young woman 
married to an unspeakable husband and 
father, a man who lived on her earnings from 
immorality, and deserted her. An awful 
feature of the case was his ruin of his own 
children, particularly of the eldest girl during 
the mother’s absence in hospital. 

There stood the four poor mites in a row 
in the dock, the two youngest mere babes, 
with the gentle burly police officer tending 
them, and the mother behind, crying a little, 
and helping to still the childish voices with a 
ra'sed finger. The mother made a statement, 
but mercifully the children were spared that, 
what she had said being partly read and the 
rest of the report handed to the magistrate. 
rhe magistrate must have voiced the feeling 
of everyone present when he condemned the 
of the father and said he ought to 
be in prison. 


conduct 
Surely such a moral lunatic 
is as dangerous in a city as a ravening 
lion, and should be at once sought out and 
put under control and treatment for moral 
lunacy 

\ little underfed boy, aged seven, and re- 


ded from a previous appearance, it was 


lecided to board out, an expedient resorted 
to when the child is without relatives to 
support it, and, of course, a method of dis- 


Another 
nily of four small children was brought 
nto the dock, two mites being in arms; 

trouble in this case was that the father 
is “morally and mentally weak,” the 
ler In prison. Two older children had 


sal preferable to the workhouse. 


pr 
sent to industrial schools some years 
before Che four children were ordered back 


aremand home until it should be decided 
What to do with them. 


Robbing the Church 

There Was one more case of a boy to be 
rescued from immoral surroundings, and 
tl vicar entered the court to give 
against a lad who had entered his 
church, Which was always open, and had 
tolen from the colle: tion boxes A jemmy 
nd appliances for opening the boxes, as well 
aS money were 


found in his possession. 
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The boy denied having stolen the money, 
pleaded he entered the church to see it and 
that he had bought the tools ‘‘ because they 
were cheap.” 

With his poor immature childish brain, he 
failed to perceive the futility of the latter 
plea. The explanation of the possession of 
the tools was as weak as one given by a 
twelve-year-old schoolgirl who once broke 
into a house and stole from it 45 worth of 
jewellery, from the pawning of which she 
bought a companion a new hat, a blouse and 
a pair of boots. She declared she had 
picked up the articles in the street! 

According to one of the probation officers 
present, it was unusual to have so many of 
the children deny their offence ; mostly they 
confess. But in this, too, they follow ex- 
ample. If one of them admits guilt, others 
also confess, a fact which is evidence enough 
of the impressionableness of the child and 
his proneness to follow where others go. 


Baby and the Hot Coals 

But it is in this very impressionableness 
that lies both risk of contamination and hope 
of salvation. If the child can copy evil 
ways it can also copy good ones. To punish 
a child delinquent with its immature brain 
in the same way as an adult is barbaric. 
It can never be possible now that children, 
as in the first quarter of the last century, can 
be put to death for stealing. Terrible as was 
the recent deed of two small children of three 
and four, who, jealous of their baby brother, 
put red-hot coals inside the garments of the 
infant, no civilised country would to-day 
punish these children. Imagine them in a 
Children’s Court, staring up at the armorial 
bearings with their pretty bright gilt and 
wondering what all the people were doing— 
baby and the hot coals all forgotten. But 
even now, with all our knowledge of child 
psychology, few of us perceive the limitations 
of the child’s outlook, realise his moral 
irresponsibility or the workings of his 
undeveloped brain. 

The Penal Reform League 
holding the Children’s Court at the remand 
home, so as to remove the child from all 


advocates 


association with a police court, and obtaining 
information about the child from the obser- 
vation of the superintendent and matron on 
the spot. It is, of course, very desirable 
there should be a separate waiting-room at 
the court for the children and the relatives 
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with them; they should never even sce 
adult prisoners, and a separate building is 
highly desirable. Halifax and Birmingham 
have taken the lead in this country, in- 
stituting a separate building or portion of the 


court buildings for the purpose. 


Justice without the Stigma 
Even with careful segregation it is difficult 


for the young to dissociate a visit to an adult 
court from policemen and the arm of the 
law ; there is the stigma of having been “ in 
the dock But in a Children’s Court the 
examination the juvenile undergoes should 
be no more associated with crime than a 
summons to the head-master’s room at 
school. The work demanded of a “ Chil- 
dren’s Magistrate ’’ almost suggests that the 
training and practical work of teaching 


should precede promotion to the magisterial 
bench. 

A teacher in well 
knows the futility of using words beyond 
the comprehension of the child. 
other than those frequently in contact with 


an elementary school 


Few people 


children, especially with those of the in- 
dustrial class, realise their limitations of 
speech. The boy who denied he was begging 
outside Lyor shop may have interpreted 
begeing as begging wilh words To stand 
holding out bis hand for a copper might not 
have been begging as he understood the 
term; and he might have been puzzled to 
know why a certain old woman with a tray 
of studs to attract attention may stand for 
years at her pitch to obtain the pity and 


by. Well might he wonder, 


pence ol passers 


too, why atrociously-sung carols at Christmas 
time bring to children standing on the door- 
mat bagfuls of coppers. 

To the grown whose whole ex. 
perience of life has tended to a nice dis 
crimination between right and wrong it is 
difficult to understand the working of the 
mind of a child with no moral home teaching, 
to whom a “ Bobby ”’ is a hereditary enemy, 
who hears the rich are legitimate prey, and 
of but one effectual form of 
argument, viz. blows and cuffs. 


pel son 


who knows 


Probation Officers 

At present more probation officers are 
required to visit the homes of the children 
and make inquiries before the case comes to 
court. ‘To secure, in friendly way, the co 
operation of the parents is most desirable, 
and in this way attempts to shunt parental 
responsibility are checked ; in many cases, 
too, the homes have perceptibly improved, 
It has been that it is a mistake to 
employ police-court missionaries for this 
They are accustomed to deal with 
An instance occurred where a gitl 


said 


ottice. 
adults 
lost situation after situation, because it was 
said the letters sent to her betrayed her past. 


It is considered advisable for the probation 
officer to be of the same sex as the child 
Surely, also, in time there will be women 


magistrates to try the girls. It is hardly t 


be expected that a girl child in a court ol 


men would speak as 1 nreservedly as In 4 
court of her own sex. A mother might 
it fo» e sake of her ch ldven, exposing her 
shame, but such a horror ought not to be 
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‘The tugs had all their work cut out Drawn by 


be \ to get the ship into harbour ’’—p. 870, ©. &. Hedges. 


v=" A COASTGUARD 
=e TO THE RESCUB 


The Wreck of the Preussen: From the Narrative of Leading-Boatman 
ARTHUR HUGHES 


As Told to WALTER WOOD 


A remarkable and dangerous task was performed on November 6, 1910, by Leading: 
Boatman Arthur Hughes, of H.M. Coastguard, in connection with the wreck of the 
Preussen, a German vessel, which was the largest sailing ship in the world. So 
notable was the achievement that it won for Mr. Hughes not only the warmest praise 
of all who had first-hand knowledge of it, but was also recognised by the bestowal 
| upon him by King George V. of a bronze medal, the medal of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem of England by the Duke of Connaught, and the presentation of a gold 
watch by the Emperor of Germany. 





TH RE are not many places in the world fleets that shelter in the Downs in bad or 
where you can see more and varied unfavourable weather. Some remarkable 


p 
Coastguard Station. You have all observed, if they are to be seen at all, because 


the wonderft 


rlul traffic of the Channel and the there is always someone on the watch. I 


of 19 


ng than you can look upon’ vessels pass, and they never go by un- 
m this ’ 



































Saw the five-masted Preussen go past, and 
was greatly struck by her appearance; but 
I little thought that she was very soon to 
be the cause of the story I am going to tell 
you now, and which I shall leave to you to 
put together in proper form and language. 
I shall describe the affair just as it hap- 
pened. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and not by any 
means pleasant weather, when we had a 
telephone message from Dover saying that 
a big five-masted ship had been in collision 
and was being towed by two tugs to Dover 
Harbour. She had lost both her anchors, 
and had nothing to rely on except the 
hawsers which were made fast to the tugs. 

A gale was blowing and a heavy sea was 
running, so that the tugs had all their work 
cut out to try to get the ship into harbour ; 
and the captain of the Preussen—for the five- 
master was the ship I had seen passing—had 
a heavy job, too, in trying to save his vessel 
and his crew. At such a time there is a 
tremendous strain on everything, and there 
was a particularly severe strain on such a 
huge craft as the Preussen, crippled as she 
was, and battling with a gale of wind and 
a strong sea. 

The strain was so excessive that when the 
tugs tried to get the Preussen into Dover 
Harbour the hawsers parted and instantly 
the ship, which was completely helpless, 
began to drift on to the dangerous shore 
hereabouts. The tugs had turned broadside 
on to make the harbour, and the force of the 
wind and sea had put such a strain on the 
that they failed to hold. The 
terrific force of the wind, too, swept the great 
helpless ship away, and it was impossible for 


hawsers 


the tugs to manceuvre so as to get hold of 
her again. Helpless and adrift, there was 
nothing to prevent the vessel from going on 
to the rocks, and it was when this fact was 
Dover that the 


message was sent through to us. 


recognised at telephone 

Almost at the same time as the message 
came the man at our signal-station reported 
that a large ship was drifting towards the 
rocks at the South Foreland Light 

I was getting my tea on that November 
Sunday evening when the “ call out ’”’ came. 
rhe ‘‘ call out 


the “fall in” is to a 


is to the Coastguard what 
battalion or the 
“brigade call” to firemen I lett my tea 
and my house in a hurry, for there is always 


ereat excitement at a time like this ut | 
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turned, like the rest of us, and the horses 
were ordered out and the Rocket Cart was 
got ready, and the gun was fired for the 
assistance of the L.S.A.—that is, of course, 
the Life Saving Apparatus. 

There is always plenty of smartness and 
willing help at such a time, and we soon had 
the gear and apparatus ready and were 
struggling along the cliff-tops towards the 
spot where we supposed the Preussen had 
As a matter of fact she had 
stranded on the rocks, resistlessly driven 
by the enormous force of wind and sea, and 
she was firing signals of distress. 

By that time it was a terribly bad night. 
The wind was raging with almost hurricane 
force, the rain was falling in what seemed 
to be a solid sheet, and it was intensely dark. 
There was the roar of the wind and the 
crashing of the sea, so that it was impossible 
to hear anything that was said unless some- 
body put his mouth close to your ear. 

The cliffs hereabouts, as you see, are pretty 
high, and we had to be very careful in peering 
over the edge to see what had happened to 
the Preussen. But in the pitch darkness 
we saw her lights and knew that she was 
waiting for us to go to her assistance. 

Now just imagine what it meant to start 
and do anything to help the crew—the big 
ship, far away below us, being pounded by 
tremendous seas on a rocky beach, we on the 
top of the cliffs, with no road or path by 
which we could descend and reach her. If 
there had been such a handy way of getting 
to the beach matters would have been much 
simpler and easier; we could have got our 
gear down and could no doubt have estab- 


come ashore. 


lished a quick communication with the 
wreck and set to work to get her people 
ashore and to satety. 

Well, there, clearly enough, judging by 
the lights, was the big and famous German 
sailing ship, and far below us, on the beach 
was another light which we surmised was 
the light of the Rocket Brigade trom Dover 

It was a hard thing to know what to do 
for the best at such a time; but the Chiet 
Officer, who was not to be beaten by any 
difficulties, decided that it would have to be 
a case of going down the face of the clift 
itself in order to establish communication 
with the wreck. Having made up his mind 
on that point, the next thing to do was to 
carry out the intention without a moment § 


loss of time, 
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Such work, being particularly hazardous, 
is usually left to volunteers. Of course 
you know as well as I do that a call for 
volunteers is never made in vain to the Coast- 
euard, and when I was asked I did just what 
any other coastguard would have done: I 
said I would have a shot at it, and having 
said that I took my oilskins off and got 
ready to go down the face of the cliff by 
means of a cliff-ladder which had _ been 
brought with us. A cliff-ladder is made of 
ropes, with wooden rungs, and being very 
flexible and transportable it can be used 
with satisfactory results as a rule. One end 
is made fast to the top of a cliff and the 
ladder is then lowered over the cliff, and 
aman can go down and come up quite 
easily if the weather is favourable and 
he can see what he is doing. That “ if” 
is a big thing, and it did not apply in 
this case, because we literally could hardly 
see our hands in front of our faces, and 
the wind was so strong and fierce that 
we were almost swept off our legs. As 
for the rain—well, it was pouring heavens 
hard. 

These cliff-ladders, I should explain, are 
supplied for quickness in getting over the 
cliffs when there is no opp« tunity of gaining 
the beach in the ordinary way. The spot 
where the Pyreussen was ashore could be 
reached by the beach only at low water, 
and then by way of St. Margaret’s Bay or 
Dover alone. Even at low water only a 
very short stay could be made, owing to the 
danger of being cut off by the tide; the 
beach, too, is very hard and difficult, on 
account of the many falls of cliff, and there 
is great liability to serious injury, such as 
broken legs. On the night the Pyreussen 


t ashore the Divisional Officer in charge 
ol the Dover Brigade hurt his ankle very 
badly. So you will see that there was 
nothing for us but to go over the cliff, and 
the only way to get over the cliff was by 

eans of the ladder ; 


The first object of the descent was to get 
mo communication with the Coastguard 


‘ho had come along the beach from Dover. 
he work of preparation was not over easy 


ne rain, darkness and gale; but when 


I } o 
had got my oilskins off I was freer to 


\ 
ve 


and so I began to make my way to the 
‘8 Of the cliff. To do this I had to lie 


Wn almost flat, and literally crawl, hanging 
N as bes 
as best I could, for it seemed every 


7O THE RESCUE 
moment as if I should be torn up by the 
wind and blown away. 

The ladder had been got over the edge of 
the cliff and a life-line had been made fast 
round my waist. This life-line was in charge 
of two men at the top of the cliff, and it 
gave me a feeling of security as I got to the 
edge and began that uncanny journey down 
the swaying cliff-ladder. I had to grope 
and feel my way inch by inch, and, although 
I had been pretty well used to all sorts of 
things in the Navy and the Coastguard, I 
got all I wanted in the way of thrills and 
excitement when once I was over the edge 
of the cliff and was swaying fiercely to and 
fro, in a perfectly sickening manner, on the 
rope ladder. 

The wind was roaring and the rain was 
blinding, but the worst thing I had to con- 
tend with was the awful swaying of the 
ladder. Anyone who has tried to descend 
one of these ladders will know that there is 
always a tendency for the structure to twist 
and turn round. It is hard enough even in 
favourable circumstances to keep the thing 
straight and steady, but at such a time as 
this it was impossible to prevent the ladder 
from turning round, and so round it went, 
and there I was hanging on like a fly, and 
turning round something after the style of 
a joint on a spit. The ladder soon had two 
turns in it, and there is no doubt that if I 
had not had the life-line round me I should 
have been dashed to pieces on the rocks 
below. 

The cliff where I descended is faced with 
flints, and by the time I was half-way down 
my trousers were almost torn off with the 
sharp edges, and my hands and wrists were 
badly cut and were bleeding. That was 
pretty bad, but I was too much taken up 
with the idea of getting to the bottom to 
pay much attention to minor matters. | 
wanted to get the ladder part of the journey 
over as soon as I could; but I did not know 
exactly where I was or how I stood. 

In the intense darkness, of course, it was 
not possible to do more than guess at the 
distance which the ladder would reach ;_ but 
as a matter of fact it was far too short, and 
when I reached the foot of it I found to my 
horror that it was still a great height above 
the beach, where I could hear the surf 
roaring in a very unpleasant manner. 

I did not know then, but I learned later, 
that the ladder was about sixty feet short, 
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so that when I got to the bottom I was that 
Just think what 
would have happened if I supposed myself 
to be nearly on the ground and had let go 
in the expectation that I should drop a few 
feet and land safely! Well, I shouldn’t have 
been here spinning this yarn. 

When I realised the position in which I 
was placed I made frantic efforts to make it 
known to the people at the top of the cliff. 
I signalled on the life-line; I shouted; but 
with so much turning of the rope and the 
ladder, useless, and for 
shouts, no human far the 
cliff-top, could make itself heard in such a 
terrific of wind and rain and 


distance above the beach. 


signalling was as 


voice, SO below 
commotion 
sea. 

Things looked bad, almost as bad as they 
but there is always a gleam of 
hope somewhere, and mine was found in the 
life-line. 

I could not get up, and there did not seem 
but I 
took my pluck and my fate in my hands 
and began to descend as best I could by the 
life-line. 


Letting 


Db 


could be > 


to be much chance of getting down ; 


o 
B 


o the ladder, and trusting to the 
life-line, I began shinning down, and lucky 
it for that there 
strong and good men on the top of the 
cliff in that black, wet, howling night! 
They had the life-line, and they held on to 
it with a rare good grip, for they must have 
from the weight that I was to 
something uncommon. 


was me were two such 


known up 

I can’t tell you how long I was hanging 
on like a fly in front of that flint-faced cliff, 
| k ol ] 
don’t think I was very long, but it seemed 
a length of I to the 
beach, and with a thankful heart knew that 


because took no count minutes. 


great time before got 
for the time at any rate I was safe. 
The first thing I did when I had pulled 
bit 
as I could, in the hope that the Dover men 
but I shouted 
but the howling wind, 
the driving rain, and the darkness. It was 
still shouting, so I 


et over the rocks, to see if 


myself together a was to shout as hard 


would hear me; In vain. 


There was nothing 
no good standing and 
set 
I could find anybody. 


0 


to work to ¢g 


Hard work it was too, and painful, with 
my hands cut and bleeding and my body sore 
the it had had as the ladder 
was dashed against the flints time after time 
in my descent; but I pushed ahead and ai 


with beating 
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last, ina guliyway between two rocks, I saw 
a light. I shouted again, and to my joy 
I found that the light belonged to the L.S.A. 
men from Dover. I think I was about as 
glad to see them as they were astonished 
to see me, because they did not understand 
where I came from or how I had got at them. 

I soon found that they were in communica- 
tion with the Preussen. They said they 
would need help in saving the crew, so I 
stayed with them about three-quarters of an 
hour. But we could not do anything satis- 
factory, and it was considered best that I 
should try and return to the top of the cliff 
and report progress. 

I made my way back, slowly and with 
difficulty, to the spot where I had landed, 
and tried and tried again to signal to the 
top of the cliff with the life-line ; but I did 
not succeed, and as the tide was flowing 
fast and I was in peril of being cut off, I 
determined to make my way along the 
beach After a great deal 
of trouble I climbed up the cliff to a height 
of about fifteen feet, then, working back 
along a little zig-zag path, I gradually reached 
the top, and at last rejoined my party. By 
this time it was about eleven o’clock. 

The cliff-ladder was hauled up, and another 
section was bent on to it, so that the ladder 
was now quite long enough to reach from 
the top of the cliff to the beach below. I 
was offered a drink of whisky, but I didn’t 
take it. I never take anything of that sort, 
and I can’t say that I’m any the worse for 
keeping off it. 

Well, the Chief Officer asked if I was 
willing to go down again, and of course I 
replied at once and said that I was. Just 
then the Preussen began to fire rockets again, 
showing that they wanted help badly, and 
a maroon was fired, as a signal for the lifeboat 


towards Dover. 


to come, 

It had become a thrilling business, and 
by that time there was intense excitement 
all along the coast. The lifeboat had put 
out from Dover, and two Dover Harbour 
tugs were out too. They got up to the 
wreck and stood by her for about two hours. 
We saw blue lights burning on the side o 
the Preussen, and supposed that the crew 
had been taken off by the lifeboat. By the 
lights of the rockets we could see that there 
were no people on the beach, so it was not 
necessary for me to go down the ladder 4 
second time to warn the Dover men that 
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members of the Preussen’s crew had landed 
and would need looking after. 

When we hauled up the ladder it was 
found that the Dover men had made their 
rocket line fast to my life-line, and by 
hauling this up also we maintained com- 
munication with the ship. 

We remained on the top of the cliff until 
nearly three o’clock in the morning. Then, 
as it was believed that the crew had been 
taken off, most of us returned to our quarters, 
and two men were left in charge ; but when, 
early in the morning, we went back to get 
our ladders up we were surprised to find that 
the crew were still on board the wreck. 
They had not left the ship at all, and as a 
matter of fact they remained on board for 
three days, refusing assistance. Meanwhile 
tremendous efforts were made to pull the 
ship off and get her into harbour, and at one 
than thirteen tugs were 
but she was too much for 


time no fewer 
pulling at her; 
them, and refused to budge. 

So long as anybody remained on board 
we stood by with our cart and life-saving 
apparatus, and for seven long weeks we 
never left the Preussen. 

It was a wonderful business, all through 
—the determination of the captain not to 
leave his ship while there was even so much 
as a ghost of a chance of saving her, and the 
restless efforts of the tugs 
for, of course, a huge ship like that does not 
become a wreck every day! But a terrific 
gale came on, and the poor Preussen was 
washed down fore and aft, so that you could 
see nothing of her except her masts. 

On the Saturday afternoon following the 
watch I had had on the Friday I was looking 
at the Preussen, in company with a minister 
of religion, and he was asking me all about 
it. J was telling him the story of the wreck 
when I suddenly heard a report like a gun. 
I got the binoculars and looked at the 
Preussen. I could see a big rent in her side. 

“What’s that ?”’ asked the minister, who 
had heard the report also, 

** She’s broken her back,” I told him. 

And _ that had happened, so 
there was no hope whatever for the greatest 


and lifeboats, 


was what 


sailing ship in the world. The salvage boats 
did what they could, and when they had 
finished she was left to the mercy of anybody 
who liked to go aboard of her. The boat- 
men had a very busy time getting stuff out 


ot her—mostly crockery and penny bazaat 
things, of which she carried an enormous 
number, for trading purposes with black 
people, I suppose. She had a great lot of 
pianos and sewing machines on board too, 
but these were a bit too difficult for ordinary 
handling, and most of them went to the 
bottom. Finally the Preussen was taken 
charge of by the shipbreakers, and they took 
the main deck and masts out of her. 

And so things went on for nearly a year: 
then, towards October, when a working 
party of three men was on board, a distress 
signal was seen at the rigging of the wreck. 

Again it was Sunday evening, and again 
we had a “ call out,” and went off with our 
gear and apparatus. We hurried our cart 
over about two miles of rough shingle and 
boulders, making direct for the beach this 
time, and I can assure you that we did not 
lose a moment in setting to work—in fact, 
from the time we rigged our gear up and 
got into communication and the last of the 
three men had been brought ashore, only 
twenty-five minutes had passed. After that 
nothing more could be done with the wreck 

Of course, I had no idea that I had done 
anything great or out of the way_in going 
down the cliff on that November Sunday. 
I simply took it that I had done my duty 
and had acted as any of my comrades would 
have done if they had been asked to volunteer 
for the same thing ; so when, after the task 
over, the Chief Officer that he 
would mention me, I thanked him kindly 
and thought no more about the matter. 
And I had good cause for not remembering, 
for very soon after that I was given up for 
( illness. I 


was said 


dead, owing to a serious 
had no great interest in most of the things 
that were going on around me. But I can 
assure you that I was interested, and deeply, 
too, when I told that I should be 
awarded a bronze medal by His Majesty the 
King in person, and that another medal 
would be presented to me by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught. I got 
them both, being presented with the bronze 
medal on a Wednesday by the King, and 
on the following day with the medal of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem of England 


I also received 


very 


was 


by the Duke of Connaught. 
a gold watch from the Emperor of Germany, 


in recognition of what I had done at the 


wreck of Germany's famous sailing ship. 
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“ON THE MOVE” 


No. 7 in the Series “ My Life, and How I Face it” 


By AN ITINERANT MINISTER’S WIFE 


T is the attitude of an individual to 

his circumstances which reveals char- 
acter and moulds his life. I propose, 
therefore, in this article to state exactly 
the sort of life I have to live, how I was 
prepared for it, and how I face the difhi- 
culties of my present position. 

I think my life may be compared to 
that of a street arab who, seeking where 
to lay his head, discovers a likely corner. 
Having made the best of it, and accom- 
modated himself to its inevitable dis- 
comforts, he has no sooner settled him- 
self than a harsh voice bids him to 
“move on.” 

To enlighten the uninitiated I must 
explain that we Methodists boast of a 
glorious system, familiarly known as the 
“jtineracy.”” It was founded when minis- 
ters were scarce and evangelical truth 
seldom preached. ‘This was in the days 
of the stage-coach and the tinder-box ; 
but in these days of electricity and 
gospel light we are still ‘‘ moved on” 
every three years or so. It is true that 
there are exceptions, but in the majority 
‘jtineracy ’’ in its strictly 
limited sense is rigidly adhered to. 

“Itinerants’’ belong to a “ circuit.” 
This often covers a very wide area, and 
includes many churches. ‘These are inter- 
lependent, and each of them has a voice 
i church government throughout the 
circuit. Though the “ itinerant ” minister 
has charge of one particular church, he 
IS, In a sense, the property of them all. 


of cases the 


The Official Wife 
His wife, therefore, is regarded as 
othetally connected not only with her 
l’s church, but also—though in a 
much more limited sense—to all those 
church s where he occasionally ministers. 
se Is expected to take part in “ circuit ”’ 
bazaars as well as to work for those in her 
own church. She is required to have 
Social telations with the “ circuit,” and 
to “show up” at the various “ circuit ’ 
On her arrival she will prob- 





lunctions 
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ably be “ recepted”” in several places. 
This is an inquisitorial experience which, 
as these occasions recur, she mentally 
compares with that other species of 
torture known as “ farewelling,’’ and to 
which she has so recently been subjected. 
She can never quite decide which is most 
exquisite, and which most nearly ap- 
proaches the sensations associated with 
the dentist’s chair. 

Now it would be unfair to suggest that 
to every minister’s wife these things are 
a martyrdom, because manifestly they 
are not. Nor would it be right to infer 
that there are no compensations. To 
them I shall refer later. 


The Irreducible Minimum 

It must, however, be apparent, that 
such a life has many drawbacks. ‘To 
begin with, our houses are necessarily 
chosen and furnished for us. In the 
“itineracy ’’ we could not possibly re- 
move as the snail does. <A parson has 
his own books—and his pipe rack! His 
wife has her piano, her pictures, and 
her own books. ‘Then, if she is wise, she 
reduces her other impedimenta to a 
minimum. 

There can, of course, be no con- 
tinuity in a life like this. The breaks 
are distracting and sometimes devastat- 
ing, but thus they may be modified. 
Certainly it means that your habitation 
is sometimes reduced to a_barrack-like 
simplicity, which requires courage to 
maintain, and it depends upon your 
sense of values whether it is considered 
worth while. Personally I think that 
it is. 

Sometimes we find the houses commodi- 
ous, splendidly equipped and _ tastefully 
furnished. ‘Then the question arises, how 
to square your coal and gas bill, and your 
one little ‘“ general,’’ with a house 
designed for a retinue of servants and a 
large income. On the other hand, you 
may find your house badly situated, 
cheerless, inconvenient, and furnished in 
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a crazy patchwork sort of fashion by a 
succession of stewards whose duty it is 
to supervise the houses and to ensure the 
comfort of the occupants. 

Generally speaking, there is little to 
complain of in this respect, but there are 
stewards who treat you with con- 
sideration than a lodger, and who remind 
you painfully that you are “ pilgrims and 
strangers here below 

To anyone with an eye for the beautiful 
this utter lack of ‘‘ scheme ”’ in furnishing 
is a constant offence ; and to one whose 
idea of a home is that it should be an 
expression of her individuality, it is 
naturally exasperating. She spends her 
first year endeavouring to accommodate 
herself to a house which contradicts all 
her ideas of life, the next vear she begins 
to settle down—and then she is “‘ moved 
on’”’! 

In this life one accumulates an 
whelming and embarrassing number of 
acquaintances, but real friends are among 
the luxuries of life in the ‘ itineracy.”’ 
Your children’s education, too, is bound 
to suffer and to be unduly protracted 
by the uprooting and the transplanting, 
and their health, as well as your own, 
may be seriously affected by the changes 
of locality. 


less 


OVCT- 


No Incognito 

The life of any minister’s wife is always 
an exacting life. Most people regard her 
in an official and she is always 
expected to wear her uniform. <A police- 
man or a nurse may sometimes doff 
theirs, and become respectively a man 
or a woman ; but “ the minister’s wife ”’ 
can never, in their sense, be “ off duty.” 


sense 


She can seldom even—like rovalty, for 
whom she entertains a sincere “ fellow 
feeling ’’—become incognito. ‘This vers 


fact, at times, induces a feeling of despera- 
tion which otherwise she might never 
experience, and the sort of woman likely 
to be most happy in such a position is 
she who is willing to be a type rather than 
an individual 

Now I was no stranger to the 
I was brought 


‘ itine- 


racy ’’ when I entered it. 

up in the Church which perpetuates it, and 
IT was warned by some who were there 
not to follow their example. I may say 
here and now that, considering om JT 


8; 


married, I do not in the least regret my 
rash disregard of such advice. : 

Anvhow youth wears — tose-coloured 
spectacles and discounts difficulties. Also 
it may happen that as character develops 
and matures the aspect of things is 
changed, and the molehill 
mountain. Actual experience alone re- 
veals the reality. 

My youth was spent in a small pro- 
vincial town where the life was thin and 
colourless. I do not mean that it was 
rigid or joyless. My parents, according 
to the views which prevailed, allowed us 
a good deal of latitude and freedom. 
They held broad, sane views of life: 
but since all our social relations, which 
were of the bourgeois type, centred in 
the Church, and our recreations were 
found within it, life lacked perspective, 
and there was an absence of right pro- 
portion. J,ater on the years spent at 
boarding-school, and after that in private 
teaching, did little to encourage rapid 
development, as they were passed in a 
similar atmosphere. 

Even in girlhood, however, the critical 
faculty was pronounced. ‘Thus already 
my soul was kept ‘ alert with noble dis- 
content ” by “ intimations clear of wider 
scope,” and it only remained for time to 
provide that wider knowledge of the world 
and those deeper experiences of life which 
clarify vision and mature character. 

I am thankful for that unfaltering 
obedience to the ‘‘ inward must ”’ which 
my training inculeated, and the best of 
what was “ Puritan ” in it I hope I shall 
always retain. Much of what was worth- 
less and non-essential I have shed with 
the vears, as the snakes their skins, and I 


bec« mes a 


have learnt that Christianity 1s not an 
‘e ” ¢ sé = 15. 

ism but a life, and that worldli 
ness’ is not a negation, but an attitude 


of spirit which may be as rife in a prayet 
mecting as in a ballroom. 


Facing Stern Realities 

I married a man whom I had always 
known, and who came from the same 
town as I did. He was abroad during 
most of our engagement, which lasted 
several years, but when I started my 
new life with him in Western Canada 
was in many respects nothing but an 
unsophisticated girl. 
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“ON THE MOVE” 


That was speedily altered, for Iimmedi- to accept his offer. What I disliked was 


” ately confronted the “stern realities.” being expected to make backdoor neigh- 
The “itineracy ’’ in Canada is attended — bours in five minutes. JI also resented the 

= with much greater difficulties than it is vulgar familiarity of self-invited visitors 

wo in England, and by the time I had been who invaded my home and treated it as 

so married about a year I was weil acquainted if it were a public institution. 

7 with many of them. ‘This sense of intrusion chafed me con- 


At the end of that time I was “ moved siderably and resulted in much nervous 














oi on” about a hundred and fifty miles strain. Hospitality is a matter of course 
farther west, and was living in my third on the prairie, but in the case of the 
ms? house. I wasin frightfully delicate health, minister’s wife it is often grievously 
- and my baby was only about ten weeks imposed upon. Though we have been 
“ea | old. back in England for more than ten years, 
‘8 I seldom, even now, see anyone approach- 
= A Cold Reception ing my house with a travelling bag in 
“ To my horror and dismay, instead of hand without that sense of apprehension 
te finding the house prepared for our recep- generated in those days. 
in tion, as would have been the case in In the little prairie towns the conven- 
ous England, it required much sweeping and tions are rigorously insisted upon, and 
vere garnishing to make it habitable, and this, of course, greatly complicates life. 
nm we had to be lodged among strangers ‘Then, as everyone knows, domestic help 
* for a fortnight. The discomforts of such jis at a great premium; you have to do 
ben ; beeen yo apparent, but most even the roughest of the work yourself, 
pid snglishwomen wi find it hard to believe and under conditions the difficulty of 
7 that what was most difficult to obtain, which the average Englishwoman has no 
. and for which just then I most craved, conception. 
ite was a good cup of tea ! i The climate of the West, also, is buoyant 
~ I think I had imagined that life out and exhilarating, and an energetic person 
die. i} st Rage toe to be a delightful sort of is stimulated into an ultra-activity for 
idet a ut I soon discovered that it was which nature, later on, demands pay- 
sagt a ages battle. Opinions differ widely ment in full. When my husband brought 
eb as we what constitutes the furnishing of a me home at the end of five years Iwas a 
hich house, and when one of my husband’s complete wreck. But “the years which 
| od college professors came down to the locust hath eaten” were “ restored ” 
ering =— our baby I had to sleep on the in the valuable assistance their experi- 
“hich mee om sofa with my baby in her ence afforded me in my subsequent career. 
“— pram beside me, whilst the professor 
:e- shared with my husband the only bed- Invention and Discipline 
— room which was furnished. ‘The floor was With two children I returned to the 
ith bare, except for some carpet “ samples,” old country to face other difficulties, 
“il and as the whole of the house had been But I had learned to emphasise the 
" - lurnished on a grant of about £40, the teal rather than the superficial. I had 
‘dldli- Test of 1t was on a similar scale. learned in a measure, like St. Paul, to 
tude Uinieeeiaai iii ‘* take pleasure . . . . im necessities.” 
avet This ecct of "a _ a hese had taught me to simplify, to con- 
ung, however, never trive and to invent, and thus the stern 
seriously discomposed me, though it discipline of my early married life enabled 
provided plentiful occasion for developing me to conquer where otherwise I might 
— i. ae But there is an aspect have suffered defeat. = 
aaah ile which is most disconcerting Perhaps I have already incidentally 
juring ; Sl goer essed rg ager penta the manner in which I face my 
lasted When I passed m apt. . ( K oo present Ife. ro sum it all up, I may say 
dom heme Ger an sei e¢ man who was taking that first I try to remind myself that 
aie 3 aon Br ceries and he would invite — eve ry life has its compensations as well 
ut an set up and have a ride in his cart, as its drawbacks. I ‘‘ count my many 


I was mere : ato 7 ea ; 
‘Ss merely amused. I was quite willing  blessings’”’ and find there is no end to 
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them. In the “itineracy’”’ we have 
exceptional opportunities which many 
would gladly welcome. We meet with 


incredible kindness, and our life has scope 
and variety. We have an assured position, 
and on the whole we consider ours to be the 
best system of Church government to be 
found anywhere. Our scale of salaries 
though these do not encourage extra- 
vagance—compares favourably with that 
of any other Church, and we are pre- 
served from some of the domestic em- 
barrassments common to most house- 
wives. 


An Atmosphere of Criticism 

But when all is said and done, a minis- 
ter’s wife has a brooding sense of super- 
vision and criticism which is hard to 
endure. Multiplied and repeated as it is 
in our case, it would entirely crush her 
did she not bring some force of character 
to bear upon the situation. For mis- 
understanding is inevitable in the short 
time allotted us in which we and 
our people are supposed to become 
acquainted. 

No one is entirely free, and I know that 
individuality may degenerate into mon- 
strosity, but surely we ministers’ wives 
ought not to be puppets. Surely we, of 
all people, ought to have some sense of 
direction in life, and a determination to 


order it as far as possible according to 
our individual conceptions of it. It 
may be, as I have already hinted, that 
we, like others, have changed and 
developed with the years. Even then. 
surely, we ought to be allowed scope for 
independent thought and action—at any 
rate up to that point where it does not 
interfere with our husband’s career, 


The Task of the Pioneer 

These are my ideas, and in this spirit I 
face my present life. In these days such 
a course ought not to be difficult, but it 
has not proved to be easy. Some of us 
know that, because ‘‘ the elder races have 
halted,’’ the task of the pioneer in carving 
out a new position still means that one 
must “‘ take up the task eternal and the 
burden and the But, for my 
part, I am determined that neither the 
opinion of Mrs. Smith nor Mrs. Brown 
shall regulate my dress or my mode of 
life. My chief consideration shall be to 
make my home a congenial atmosphere 
in which my husband can produce his 
best work ; and my desire is to continue 
to inspire and support him in his public 
life. How this may best be effected is 
entirely our own concern, and, as long as 
we are agreed in the matter, it is of little 
consequence what the outside world may 


1 ” 
lesson, 


say. 
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THE TAMING OF 
DANIEL MASTERS 


“ All's fair in love...” 


By W. M. 


“wit he dare to do it ?” said Delia 
to herself, as she sat on the win- 
dow seat of her low-ceilinged, quaint little 
bedroom above the baker’s shop and gazed 
dreamily out on to the village street. ‘‘ Will 
he dare, or will he be afraid at the last 
moment Father can be just hateful when 
1¢ likes, and I’m sure he will like if he even 
guesses what John is going to say.” 
Downstairs in the back parlour, from 
which Mrs. Masters had been unceremoni- 
ously banished, Delia’s father and lover 
wed one another in determined fashion. 
So you want to marry my daughter, 
do you?” said the former. ‘‘ And how do 
you propose to keep her, may I inquire ? 
Your present wages will hardly be suffi- 
ient, I fancy.” 
Daniel Masters put his thumbs into the 
uwmholes of his waistcoat and looked 
juiringly and triumphantly at the young 
in before him. The iatter reddened, but 
eld his ground, 
[ thought—that is, Delia and I thought 
—that perhaps we could still live here,” 
said boldly. ‘‘ Mrs. Masters would miss 
Delia if she went away, and I could do 
re for the business if I were on the 


premises,”’ 


Oh! you and Delia have been putting 
ur heads together, have you? It sounds 
ry nice, I must say ; but there’s one objec- 

tion to your little plan, and that is that I 
lon’t happen to agree. I don’t want to 
itt your feelings, my lad, but Delia is 


y only child, and the daughter of Daniel 
Masters must aim higher than a journey- 
in baker.’’ 
66 Lh ’ 1 . 
[ think I deserve some consideration, 


’ urged John Martin, wincing at his 

ster's rough home truth. “ I’ve served 
faithfully for five years now, and I need 

t have stayed in this village. Mr. Jack- 

at Pr stonhay would have given me a 
iny time.” 


li was a greater attraction,” 


GRAHAM 


observed Daniel Masters shrewdly. “ No, 
John. [like you well enough, but I tell you 
frankly that my daughter is not for you. 
Stay! I'll give you a chance. If you do 
something in the next twelve months to 
make good your claim to her, and show me 
that you can support her in the same style as 
I've always done—the same style, mind— 
[ll reconsider your proposition, There, 
that’s fair enough.”’ 

John opened his mouth to speak, but 
apparently thought better of it, for he 
closed his lips with a snap, turned on his 
heel, and walked out of the little back 
parlour into the shop, where he began 
silently to make up some of the afternoon’s 
orders. 

Masters, left behind, smiled grimly to 
himself, evidently feeling that he held the 
key to the situation. It was a position which 
he had been accustomed to occupy ever 
since he had succeeded to his father’s 
bakery business in the village of Coombe 
some twenty years before. The village 
numbered four hundred inhabitants, many 
of them retired army and naval officers, with 
a good sprinkling of elderly spinsters. But 
so lethargic were the people that they were 
content to put up with Daniel Masters’ old- 
fashioned bakery rather than agitate for a 
shop on newer lines. Sometimes the spinster 
ladies grumbled at the leathery buns and 
solid plum cake which was all they could 
get for their afternoon teas, but the nearest 
town was five miles away, and few of them 
kept any kind of conveyance. So Daniel 
Masters reigned supreme, and, being intensely 
conservative and opposed to what he termed 
new-fangled ways, he was deaf to all sug- 
gestions that he should make dainty cakes 
and confectionery to please his customers. 
Coombe rejoiced in two butchers’ shops, 
both run by firms in Prestonhay ; a chemist 
who sold the newest perfumery and patent 
medicines, and an up-to-date milliner and 
draper. Only in the matter of confectionery 
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was the village twenty years behind the “What was that? You don’t look as 
times, though he has been very nasty. And he 

While Daniel mused in the back parlour didn’t stamp or shout, or I should have 
over his triumph, Delia, thinking the inter- heard him upstairs. What did he Say, 


view must be ended, crept downstairs and John?” 

through a side passage into the shop “He said that if I could prove within 
Having reconnoitred cautiously, lest her twelve months that I could keep you in 
father should be within hearing, she came just the same way as he has done, he would 


boldly forward. think it over.”’ 
“What did he say, John ? Was he very Delia's face lengthened. ‘Oh, John, 
awful?” Delia’s face was eager, her blue you'll never be able to do it. Besides, I 


eyes were full of anxiety. don’t want you to. I want us to have 
John deliberately labelled the bag of buns to plan and contrive how to make both ends 
he had just packed, put his pencil behind his meet. I’m going to show you how splendidly 
ear, then spoke I can manage. Why, father married when 
“Having set me what he thinks is an he had only eighteen shillings a week. He’s 
impossible task, he is in quite a good often told us so.” 
temper,” he remarked briefly. “Perhaps that is why he is so keen you 
shouldn’t do the same,” 
said John, thoughtfully. 
“And _ he’s right, Delia. 
Only I think he might 
have helped us a bit, and 
I told him so. He can 
afford it, and I serve him 
well, and he knows it.” 
“What shall we do?” 
There was more than a 
hint of tears in Delia’s 
voice. ‘ If I wait till you 
can keep me as_ father 
does, I shall have to wait 
till Iam old and grey and 
dowdy, and you will not 
want me then.’’ Delia’s 
self pity reac hed its height 
as she conjured up _ this 
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> terrible picture, and a big 
siti Bry tear splashed down on to 
' the counter. 

John Martin was 
reckoned an odd, cool 
sort of chap by his com- 
panions, but Delia was 
greatly comforted by the 
way he put his arm round 
her and kissed away het 
tears. 

“Don’t fret,” he said, 
reassuringly, as she smiled 
shyly up at him. “We'll 
put the banns up within 
the next twelve months. 
I've made up my mind to 


** * What did he say, John ? Urawn by that. I may have to leave 


Was he very awful : here and go to Preston- 























smiled 
-” We ll 
within 
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hay; but I’d rather stay here and crack 


the nut your father has given me. I’m not 
oing to be done if I can help it, though I 
must confess I don’t see my way yet.” 


Jchn’s steady, clever face looked thought 
indication that he 
1 man to be lightly turned from his 


ful. His firm jaw gave 
was not 
Delia gazed at him admiringly. 

n, John,” 


top of a 


purpost 
“Tl help you in any way I c: 
bsently, prodding the 


she said 


shiny bun as she spoke; ‘“ but I do hope 
It would be just 
miserable in this poky place without you. 


father coming !—I 


you'll be able to stay here. 


Gracious, there’s must 
And suiting the action to the word, she was 
round the counter and out at the side door 
ina moment. So when Daniel Masters, still 
feeling elated over what he considered his 
itered the shop from the back 
parlour, he found John alone, busily making 
up the orders. 


victory, Cl 


Masters expected his assistant to renew 


h 


his attack, but as the days passed and John 
went about his business in his usual quiet, 
methodical manner, and showed no inclina- 


tion to renew the discussion, the elder man 
congratulated himself that he had nipped 
the little affair in the bud. John was a good 
fellow and a hard worker, but Delia, the only 
child of Daniel Masters, must marry 
one with money. 

So mu 


somiec- 


ed Delia’s father, regardless of the 
fact that Delia 
nk colou 
ieroic occasionally, but as the days flew by, 
and John seemed unable to think of a plan 
whereby he might fulfil her father’s condition, 
Mrs. Masters, a 
in her husband’s household, 
midly to suggest that Delia was 


id peaky ; but Masters pooh- 


was fast losing her pretty 
It was easy enough to feel 


T ] ’ 

Vella’s spirits sank to zero, 

mere nonentity 

lid venture ti 
. : 
King thin ai 


hed the ide 


y dear,’’ he said cheerfully ; 


‘ Nonsense, 1 
you let ir imagination run away with 
u. Give the lass work to do. You 


her too much.”’ But he took care 


more 





to keep Deli 


. out of the shop as much as 
possib 


le, which reduced her nearly to d& spair, 


could only be certain of meeting 

J mM at mealtimes, under her father’s watch- 

Tul ye, unless she snatched a few stolen 

ements when Daniel’s back was turned. 

John, on } ide, registered his master’s 

tion tl his mind for a future 
aSion 
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DANIEL MASTERS 

But presently all thoughts of John and 
Delia were diiven out of Daniel’s mind by 
a much more pressing care. 

For some time past the shop next door to 
his, which had formerly been a kind of 
general store, had been empty. The owner 
had died, and no one seemed inclined to 
rent the premises. 
about a fortnight 


One evening, however, 
after John’s interview, 
Danicl was having an evening pipe with his 
friend Henry Brown, the chemist, when the 
latter remarked 
“T hear that 
been taken.” 
“Ohl” 


cars, ~ 


asually : 

the shop next to you has 

said Masters, 

who told you that ? 
“Tom Gregory, the landlord, is a cousin 

of the wife’s: 


pricking up his 


” 


that’s how I came to know,” 
replied Brown. 

“And what’s the shop going to be—a 
general 


store again?’ inquired 


his mouth. 


” 


Masters, 
taking his pipe out of 

“TI don’t friend. 
** Joe doesn’t know for certain yet, but he 
thinks it’s to be a 


think so, said his 


grocer’s. Anyhow, it’s 
going to be done up and altered.” 

“Well, 
said Masters, complacently. 


another grocer won’t hurt us,’ 
* Old Wilks’ 
things are very dear. If the new man 1s 
satisfactory I’m not certain that I shan’t 


deal with him. It will be nearer too.’ 

Two or three weeks passed, and the slight 
excitement about the new shop died away. 
No one was able to find out whether it was a 
grocer who was coming there, and though 
Joe Wilks went about trembling in his shoes, 
no one else felt much concerned. 

But Daniel was amazed beyond measure 
one morning when his wife, who usually 
went about the house like a shadow, literally 
rushed into the back parlour, where he was 
making up his accounts. 

“Oh, Daniel,” she gasped, quite out of 
breath, “it’s not a _ grocer’s—it’s—it’s a 
baker’s ! ”’ 

“What on earth are you talking about, 
Maria ?”’ 
being 


said Daniel, testily, annoyed at 
interrupted. 


‘The shop—the shop next door,” panted 


Mrs. Masters. ‘It’s a baker’s—and oh, 
Daniel, such cakes! Come and look!” 
Still unable to comprehend his wife’s 


agitated 1emarks, Daniel laid down his 
pen and followed her through the shop, 
where John was serving a small boy with a 


loaf. She led her husband right up to the 
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window of the shop next door and pointed 
dramatically. 

“Look, Daniel!” she said 

And Daniel did look, till his eyes nearly 
started out of his head. There was no need 
for Mrs. Masters to explain further. It was 
a baker who had taken the shop next door 
—and a ry The 
daintiest cakes were displayed in the window 
with fresh, 
rolls. 
dotted about, and a printed notice announced 
that beer 
obtained 


ve up-to-date one too. 


delicious-looking scones and 


Pretty little boxes of sweets were 
lemonade and_ ginger could be 
within, 

A small crowd had already gathered, and 
varied the comments 
exclamations, Daniel stood as_ though 
rooted to the ground till Mrs. Masters said 
timidly, ‘‘ It doesn’t it ? 
But I’m afraid it won’t do us any good.” 

[hen the storm burst. With one 
Daniel was inside the shop. A smart young 
man behind the counter waiting for 
Daniel rushed up to him and 
in 


many and were and 


looks very nice, 


bound 


stood 
customers. 
shook his fist his 
** How you 


In Opposition to me 


lace. 


dare how dare you—set up 
* he foamed. ‘ Are you 
If so, Tl let you know 


the master here ? 
I think of you.’ 
“T am only the 


what 


manager, sir,” returned 


the young man, drawing back slightly from 
the flourishing fist. ‘‘ I think you must be 
Mr. Masters from next door. I assure you 


we shall not be in opposition to you, sir. We 
shall not stock the same kind of goods.” 
Was it was 


twinkle in the man’s eye ? 


there sardonic 
Daniel burst fortl: 


but in the middle of his tirade one 


fancy OI a 


again ; 
of his best lady customers came boldly in 
This 
paralysed Daniel that he allowed his wife, 


and bought some fancy cakes. so 


who had been trembling in the background, 
to lead him home. 

From this to 
desert Masters and his bakery. The spinster 


moment prosperity began 
ladies flocked to the shop neat door, where 
they could obtain all the latest novelties for 


afternoon tea A small boy went round 
every morning with hot rolls to customers’ 
houses, and again in the afternoon with 
muffins and tea-cakes Danicl had abso- 
lutely no chance with his leathery buns and 
solid cake 

For some time he refused to discuss this 
new state of affairs either with his wife, 
Delia, or John Hie went about looking 


S 
« 
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like a thunder-cloud, ready to burst on the 
slightest and gave all those 
who came in contact with him a hard time. 
John alone was apparently undisturbed by 
the exodus of most the customers, or 
thought it policy to appear so. But when 
at last Daniel did bring himself to jerk out 
a few words about the outrageous behaviour 
of the the new-fangled fads 
next door, Jolin listened with 
attention, 


provocation, 


ot 


people and 
respectful 


I am afraid there is only one way out 
of the difficulty, sir,” he said at last. 

* What’s that ? ”’ snapped Daniel. 

* We up to dat 
’ replied John. ‘‘ We can’t undo what 
has been done next door, but we can try to 
rival them.”’ 

He spoke quietly as usual, but he watched 


must bring ourselves 


also,’ 


his companion with suppressed eagerness, 


*““We!’’ sneered Daniel, in the bitterness 
of his heart, catching at the least thing at 
which he could take offence. ‘ You talk 


as though you were a partner of mine, John 
What do you think of your little plan now— 
marrying Delia and having a share in the 
Perhaps would have 
forced these new-fangled ideas on me by 
this No, thank you, John. I'm 
master here still, and I'll outwit you all 
yet, as sure as my name is Daniel Masters.’ 

He turned on his 1 and went away, 
still growling inaudibly. But 1t was mel 
bravado, and John saw it. Masters was 
too shrewd not to know that he was being 
John looked after him, and again 
the eager look came into his eyes. He had 
counted on the fact that Masters would not 
listen to his He thought ol 
Delia, looking pale and anxious, as he had 


business, ch ? you 


time 


hee 


beaten. 


Suggestion, 


sands 

seen her at dinner, and he clenched his hand 
: te 
“ll win through somehow, 4 
‘*There’s no room for sentiment 


I shan’t do it; but I will—I 


fiercely. 
muttered 
Delia’ 
will.” 
So the spring and summer wore by, ane 


alral 


while Delia seemed gradually to recover her 
health and spirits with the warm weather 
the black cloud did not lighten, It was 
b coming aj parent to everyone that unless 
erate happened the days 0! 
numbered. Few 
the old-fashioned 
shop, though many had twinges of conse™ 
as they passed by and went in next d 
Daniel himself looked ten years older, 


o2 


des] 


I 


something 
Masters’ 


customers 


bakery were 


now visited 


ysclence 
oor 


hile 














' THE TAMING OF DANIEL MASTERS 
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me | ““* How dare you—how dare you—set up Drawn by 
oT in opposition to me!’ he foamed.” P. 8. Hickling, 
you 
gee his wife fretted in secret over his altered hurts me to see him looking so worried and 
Pye appearance miserable,” 
ude About eleven months after his first Delia’s blue cyes filled with tears. John, 
ag Interview with his master on the subject on the contrary, drew himself up and 
‘= re : Delia, John took his customary ten looked straight before him. 
on days’ holiday. On his return Delia met “It was the only way, dear. Nothing 
“ him in the passage as he came in carrying but sheer necessity will make him give in. 
: us portmanteau, Besides, he challenged me, you know, to 





“Oh, John,” she said breathlessly, prove myself worthy of you. But I think 
what do you think has happened ? You the time is ripe now. [I'll speak to him to- 
will never guess,”” night.” 


he had ‘ 





we at “ The old man hasn’t relented, and given But John was forestalled by Masters. 
r wil J us his blessing, has he?” returned John, For that same evening after supper the 

sagity smiling latter, after clearing his throat several times 
ft No, but he’s been trying to make fancy and fidgeting in his chair, suddenly rose 

? Cakes while you’ve been away. He didn’t’ to his feet and brought his clenched fist 
moe tell mother or me, of course, but he was in down on the table with a force that made 
"he sepa nearly all day, till at last I the plates and dishes rattle, Delia gave a 

+ ul And "sed nee thing and went and peeped. little shrick, and even John looked appre- 

d ae 1€ was, John, trying to ice cakes hensive. 
pe make dainty little things like next door, “I’m done,” said Masters, and John 
' _ know. But they were quite failures. noticed that there was no bitterness in his 
a Though he did put some in the window voice, only the certainty of defeat. “ I’ve 
“ve — buy them. Poor old dad! fought against it as long as I can; but it’s 
os, whl i its the last straw. We oughtn’t to no use. Is it too late, John, to try to rival 


have let it §° On as long as this, John. It 
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the place next door, as you suggested months 
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If not, I’ll give you a free hand; if 
it’s the workhouse for I’m 


ago ? 
so, then 
afraid.” 

Delia would have flown to her father to 
try to comfort him, but John restrained her 
with a glance. Then he looked across the 
table and in a low but steady voice said, 
“It’s not so bad as that, I hope, sir, and 
though I am afraid it’s too late to run this 
business on newer lines, I shall be glad to 
offer you a share in the business next door.” 


us, 


“What on earth do you mean ?”’ ejacu- 
lated Daniel, amazed, while Mrs. Masters 
stared at her husband’s assistant in open- 


mouthed 
‘“ What I say, sir,” returnea John, quietly, 
the business next door is mine, and I shall 


Surpt ise, 


be glad to have your help with it.” 


* But what—however—I don’t under- 
stand,’’ stammered Daniel, sitting down 
helplessly “how can the business be 
yours ?’ 

“Tt’s simple enough,” answered John. 


“You will remember that nearly a year ago 
I asked permission to marry your daughter.” 
Here Delia squeezed his hand under the 
table “You declined to 
son-in-law unless I could prove within twelve 
months that I coula afford to keep Delia in 
You will 


have me as 


a 


the same way that you had done. 


remember this, sir ?”’ 

“Yes,” admitted Daniel reluctantly, “‘ go 
on,” 

“At first I didn’t know how it was to 
be done. Fortunes aren't made in twelve 


said John, with a little 
bit I thought of the 
I knew there was a big 


months as a rule 
‘But after 
shop next door. 


smile a 
opening for an up-to-date confectioner here, 
At first 
I thought I would set up in open opposition 
to you, for I won’t deny that I felt you 
had treated hardly, but finally Delia 
and I thought it would be better to manage 
the business secretly.” 


and I decided to risk my money. 


me 


“Oh, Delia was in the plot, was she ?” 
put in Daniel 

~ Fes We 
John, while 


’ 


planned it all 
Delia looked 
at her parents, as though entreating torgive- 


together,’ 
said pleadingly 
n¢é SS 
“Well, go on,”’ and Daniel fixcd his eyes 


once more on his assistant. 
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“TI drew all my capital out of the bank 
to pay for the alterations of the shop and 
to stock it,” said John. ‘ It was a risky 
thing to do, but since we started we have 
never looked back. I’ve paid my way all 
along, and already there’s quite a nice margin 
of profit. We shall do well now that we have 


paid for all the outlay.” 
“And I suppose you think that I am 
at your mercy now, and that I must do 


whatever you command,” said Daniel, 
glaring at John from under his bushy eye- 
brows. . 
“T’ve not demanded anything yet, sir,” 
replied John steadily. ‘‘ I’ve only offered 
you a share in the business, and I hope you'll 
take it and give me the benefit of your 
I thought we might amalgamate 
and You would 


bread would look after 


experience 
the shops 
manage the 
the cakes.” 
““ Always supposing I allow you to marry 
my daughter,’’ went on Daniel ruthlessly 
“I leave you to judge whether I have 


businesses, 


and | 


made good condition, sir,’”’ replied 


John. Outwardly he was cool, but his heart 
thumped violently. Would Daniel relent? 
Was his secret plan on which he had staked 


your 


all his hopes going to fail or succeed ? 
Deha solved the problem by jumping up 
from her seat and throwing her arms round 
Daniel’s neck. ‘“‘ Say yes, daddy, say yes 
“We 
and we shall all be so happy. 


love each other s0, 
You don't 
know how hard John has worked, and how 
Don’t disappoint us 


she entreated. 


anxious he has been. 


now 

“Well, I don’t seem to have much choice 
in the matter,” said Daniel, inward) 
relieved to find that he could solve th 
problem through Delia. He hated the idea 
of having been taken in, but he had a 


immense respect Son success. and John’s er 
business was indeed successful, as Masters 
The relief of finding that 
» hold up his head still 
bankruptcy need 
overpowered the 
up and he Id out 


knew to his cost. 
he 


and 


would be able t« 

that the 
not trouble him any longer, 
He stood 


horrors ol 


sense of defeat. 
his hand to John. 
good youl claim, 


to 


“*T think you have made 
lad,” 
‘When is the wedding to be?” 


he said, forcing himself sm 
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Alter the Long Grey Day 
A’ L through the hours from early morn 
U) cl 


se of this long day 
e watched the never-changing grey, 


the world has worn. 


n é 
H / fe it seemed to be— 
ne ng ist waste of change lessness— 
y I must weary the sombre dress 
UV} wit inal is giwen me. 
Ind as } lle hai ds I lie 
wning, perforce, the lesson—vest, 
, ” t glory from the west, 
tdde) ndouy o'er the sky : 
Ll] from my casement here 
ul, loweving till the night 
las burst them ope with glorious light, 
ve beautiful instead of drear. 
So ma I he) ut and I 
ut ti e of life’s long dav 
tds ut have obscured the way 
l from ws the clearer sky 
U WHOL Sét th othey eves 
yoy ined to golden glow 
leystand hy it is so, 
Lhat God who planned it all is wise ? 


/ 


—GRACE G. CROWELL, 


So 


The Full Life 
\V' ometimes imagine our lives are very 
tul hen indeed they are merely 


hed and ready tor the next 


sh iad that calls itself religious or social 
ilant Fads flourish in lives that 
spiritually empty They come into 

ut | give it an apparent and super- 

ut plenitude But they are as empty 

“s ever, filled with what has in it an invita- 
a to thir evil. But the life that really 
ll has no room for sin and it gives only 
Cornel! f its home to life’s lesser 
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interests. The expulsive power of a great 
affection has proved the eviction of many 
an evil that went not out by any other pro- 
cess. 

Be not content with the casting out of 
evil nor with the sweeping and garnishing 
of the house. Let the life be filled with 
grace and goodness, and there will be no 
room for evil. 

sje 
Your Influence 
W* are, all of us, whether young or old, 
famous or obscure, people of influence, 
We cannot live a day without affecting the 
world somewhat for good or ill, whether we 
will or no 

We are all a part of life’s forces, whether 
we know it or not. Beas humble as you like, 
you are still a person of influence, if not by 
your own choosing, then often by God’s 
decree. It may be only a smile or a simple 
kindness that you have given to a little 
child, but it starts agencies you little dream 
of; or it may be some selfishness or lack of 
honour, some weakness in you that sets in 
motion a long train of hurtful and sad 
influences or circumstances. For all life is 
connected, and whether you wish it or not 
your life affects other lives. 

—ANNA B. McCALL. 
sje 
Cruel Criticism 
LMOST everything that has life and 
deserves to live may be killed, and 
criticism is the instrument with which to 
do it. No matter how good or useful the 
individual or institution may be, you can 
criticise it to death— kill him or it out and 
out by sharp and constant criticism. And 
it is such an easy thing to do—pick flaws 
and find faults, and magnify and multiply 
all the errors and mistakes you see or hear 
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of, and in the course of time death will come 
to that of which you complain. Of course 
the lack of perfection is upon all we do or 
strive to be in the line of service to each 
other, but the mantle of charity and not the 
wet blanket of disparagement. is the proper 
covering for human faults and _ failures, 
especially in the case of those who sincerely 
strive to be good and to do good. In passing 
sentence upon one another, let us invoke 
the presence and power of the Golden Rule, 
and even reason and supplement that with 
love and mercy. Cruel criticism is not of 
God. Let us give counsel and withhold 
criticism, lest we wound or kill somebody. 
We can tell how we shall fare by the manner 
and spirit in which we judge others. 


se 
As we are Known 
F I knew vou and you knew me, 

If both of us could clearly see, 
And with an inney sight divine, 
The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m suve that we should differ less 
And clasp ouv hands in friendliness ; 
Would look each other in the jace 
And see therein a truer grace. 
Our thoughis would probably agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


<Je 


Getting on with People 
course we could get along with people 


I 
O if they were always as reasonable and 
fair-minded and compatible as they ought 
to be. The reason why we have any trouble 
is that the other folks are cranky or “‘ set ”’ or 
self-assertive, or something else that really 
demands that we oppose them or hold out 
against them or set them down where they 
belong. It is only in the interests of justice 
or through absolute necessity, or that these 
most unreasonable people should be taught 
a lesson, that we refuse to get along with 
them on terms of friendliness and fellow- 
ship. At least that is the way we tell the 
story. 

Well, suppose it is true. Suppose that 
every last one of the people that we have 
not been able to get along with are im- 
possible cranks or absolutely cantankerous 
mortals, perhaps we ought to get along with 
them still on real terms of amicability. 
Perhaps that charming grace of good fellow- 
ship should be able to match itself to even a 
situation of that kind. Perhaps it should, 
nay, we will go even further than that and 
say that in many cases it absolutely should, 
without any question. To get along with 
people, even unfair and unreasonable people, 


is a Christian thing to do, and therefore we 
ought to be able to do it. 

But the chances are against the trouble, 
or the cause of trouble, all being on one side. 
We have known of people who complained 
of other people being impossible cranks who 
seemed to us to deserve the title about as 
much as anyone we knew. When we find 
that we cannot get along with anyone on the 
ordinary terms of good Christian apprecia- 
tion and understanding, it is safest to ques- 
tion ourselves very closely as to how much 
blame for that regrettable state of affairs 
rests with us. And we ought not to do any- 
thing antagonistic in the matter until we 
get a good, honest answer to that question. 

But whether it is our fault or someone 
else’s fault, there are too many of us who 
are not on as good terms with life and with 
the people who live around us and with 
whom we have to do as we ought to be, The 
iconoclast and the knocker no doubt serves 
some useful purpose in life upon occasion, 
but there are altogether too many of him 
and the man of the opposite type does vastly 
more permanent and far-reaching good than 
he does. If we got on with people on more 
intimate and friendly and _ co-operative 
terms, many of us would have a vastly 
greater influence for good than we do have. 
And we would get a great deal more of hap- 
piness and satisfaction out of life as well. 


se 
The Seven Laws of Friendship 
HE seven laws of friendship are : 1. Moral 
sincerity. Likeness of personality, 
that is, much overlapping of tastes. 3. Com- 
plementary personality, sufficient unlikeness 
to give a zest and flavour to friendship 
4. Community of experience. What friends 
have lived through togetber is a bond that 
holds tight. 5. Growth. Friendship is not 
static. It must be wooed fresh every day 
6. Loyalty. Not only a faithful recognition 
of the bonds already established but also a 
sincerity and absence of pretence. Thet 
must needs be a succession of growing 
comradeships for every growing life. Its 
folly to blow the ashes of a dead fire an¢ 
pretend to be warmed. 7. Independence ©! 
personality. To be worthy of a great friend- 
ship you must be able to do without It 
—EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS. 


<S$eo 


EVER say unkind things about acquaint: 
This world wants 
who see 


N ances and friends. 


nothing so much as sunny people, “ 
the bright side of things, and find something 
good in others. 
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RELIGION AND CLIMATE 


A Personal Impression of Religious Life in Australia 


By the Rev. FREDERIC C. SPURR 


(Recently of Melbourne, Victoria) 


GENERATION ago Australia was a 

terra incognita to the vast majority 
of British people. It was situated at the 
Antipodes, and it was difficult to reach. 
Its people were supposed to be a little 
uncouth; its life was a trifle wild. It 
was regarded as a vast farm, with a 
margin for the kangaroo and the aborigi- 
nal, Now all that has changed. Australia 
has become better known. ‘The inter- 
change of cricketing teams has awakened 
wide interest in Australian social life. 
An ever-increasing export trade in meat, 
fruit, wheat and wool has revealed 
the possibilities of 
Australian commer- 
cial life. Certain 
advanced labour 
legislation has 
drawn attention to 
the new problems 
of Australian poli- 
tical life. And, 
most recent of all, 
the recent Congress 
on Church Union 
held in Melbourne 
has compelled the 
attention of Chris- 
tian people the 
world over, and 
given a new insight 
into Australian re- 
ligious life. 

What is religious 
life like in Aus- 
tralia ? In its main 
leatures it is like 
teligious life every- 
where else : in cer- 
tain other features 
It is sui generis, 

The Census of 
IQII contained some religious surprises. 
For one thing it was discovered that 
ninety-six per cent, of the population 
Prolessed some degree of attachment to 
‘ne or other of the Christian Churches. 


Rev. F. C. Spurr. 





The remaining four per cent. was divided 
amongst Jews, Orientalists, Freethinkers, 
and others who objected to state their 
attitude towards religion. One significant 
feature of this Census was the remark- 
able‘drop in the number of ‘‘ Freethinkers.”’ 
in the year 1901 the total number of 
Freethinkers for the entire Common- 
wealth was 9,182. At the Census of r91I 
this number had fallen to 3,254—a loss 
of more than sixty per cent. for the 
decade. ‘The increase in the number of 
Atheists is infinitesimal, and when the 
mental and social (and often the moral) 
quality of these 
persons who brand 
themselves “ Athe- 
ists” is taken into 
account, the num- 
ber of such is 
entirely negligible. 
There are, in Syd- 
ney, and in Mel- 
bourne particu- 
larly, certain men 
of low mental 
calibre, ill edu- 
cated, professing 
the principles of 
anarchy, and utter- 
ing the same in the 
coarsest manner ; 
men who profess 
contempt for all 
things that make 
for sweetness and 
purity in social life. 
These persons 
usually assemble in 
the Domain or by 
the side of the river 
Yarra on Sunday 
afternoons and give 
vent to their opinions. It is in these small 
crowds, consisting of the scum of the 
population, that the 579 Atheists returned 
are for the most part to be found. 

The growth also of the number of 
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4 infinitesimal: a mere 
Certain former “ Free- 
advanced a stage or 

now prefer the more 

respectable term ‘‘ Agnostic” to the 
less respectable term ‘‘ Freethinker.” For 

a few the term is seriously used to indi- 

cate inability to come to any decision 

upon the momentous questions of religion. 


Agnostics” is 
2,000 in ten years. 
thinkers,” having 
two in culture, 





But as a rule persons of this class in 
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St. 
Sydney. 


Andrew’s Cathedral, 


Australia would prefer complete silence 
upon their attitude towards religion. 
The Australian ‘‘ Agnostic ’’ usually belies 
his name; he is an aggressive person 
who, professing not to know, acts as if 
he knew that what he abstained from on 
the ground of ignorance was really false. 


A “ Christian ” Country 

Australia, then, on the showing of 
the Census figures, may fairly be called 
a ‘‘Christian’’ country, to the extent 
that the vast majority of its people pro- 
fess some degree of sympathy with 
Christianity. In the numerical order the 
Anglican Church comes first ; then follow 
the Roman Catholic, the Presbyterian, 
the Methodist, the Baptist and the 
Congregational Churches. It must be 
remembered, however, that the real test 
of Church membership, as admitted by 


all Churches, is found in regular attend- 






gc 
ce 


ance at Holy Communion rather than in 
the baptismal bond which, too fre quently, 
means nothing at all to the subject of it, 
Catholic, Anglican, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, and certain other Churches would 
claim all persons baptised within their 
borders as belonging to them, at least 
for statistical purposes. ‘They, however, 
would only reckon as belonging to their 
effective membership those persons who 
practised fidelity to 
the Holy Communion. 
If this standard be 
accepted, Anglicans, 
Catholics, Presby- 
terians and Methe- 
dists would probably 
be found equal in effec 
five strength through- 
out Australia. And if 
wealth and social influ- 
ence became decisive 
factors, then the Pres- 
byterian Church would 
probably take prece- 
dence of the rest, at 
least in certain of the 
Australian States. 
The wise, however, 
in all the Churches 
relegate to a severely 


Srawn by secondary place such 

W. Ellison. ° : - 
questions as __ those 

of money, social in- 

fluence and display, and measure the 


effectiveness of the Church by ite spiritual 
power and vision. And according to this 
truer standard some of the smaller bodies 
are in the best sense of the word influ- 
ential. 


Church Buildings 

Architecturally, the church buildings of 
Australia lack the charm associated with 
similar buildings in the cities of the old 
world. To say this is no disparag rement. 
That it should be so is simply inevitable. 


The centuries alone can give to church 
and cathedral that religious ~ atmo 
sphere’ which we recognise, say, 4 


Paul’s Cathedral, or in the old parish 
of England, or in those Free 
temples dating from Puritan 
times. When a few hundred years shall 
have passed of the 


away, then some 
tH 7 ‘ ‘ \— a] 
Australian churches which bear the 
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St. 


churches 
Church 


now 
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in in marks of newness will be mellowed Rabbi, and a Salvation Army captain, 

with age; history will speak in the if licensed to celebrate marriages, are 
stones of the Christian temples. Besides exactly on the same level. Any minister, 
this, it must be remembered that in the recognised and registered as such by his 
early days of the pioneers church build- denomination, can perform the marriage 











ings were rapidly erected. Utility was ceremony. ‘The presence of a registrar 

least the first consideration: often the only is not required. The clergyman becomes 
evel one. Now the period of beauty has the direct representative of the State 
their | arrived and many of the earlier erections for this purpose. 

who are being replaced by modern buildings. 
y to There are many beautiful and sub- Religious Equality 
inion, stantial buildings, however, belonging to This complete religious equality in 
d be the various Churches, which witness Australia has had the happy effect of 
icans, eloquently to the earnestness of a former preventing anything like that social 
ssby- generation Such buildings as Scots ostracism on account of denominational 
ethe- Church, Melbourne, the Independent differences which unhappily prevails in 
bably Church, Melbourne, the Anglican Cathe- some parts of England and in other 

ff dral, Adelaide, the first Baptist and places where the State recognises only 
ough- Congregational Churches, Adelaide, and oneChurchasestablished. Ata governor's 

l if others, are worthy of any city in the levee or a State dinner the recognised 
influ- world ; they are beautiful, commodious, heads of the various Churches, whoever 
cisive and truly “‘ religious.” they may happen to be, whether perma- 
Pres- Australia, like the rest of our Colonies, nent or variable leaders, meet on terms of 
vould is without a State Church. All denomina- absolute equality. If there is any priority ! 
ece- tions are on an equal footing. The of place it is given to him who has longest 
st, at separate Churches may make whatever served the community. / 
f the differences they choose in the grades Complete religious equality, however, 
ates of their ministers; the State knows has not had the effect, hitherto, of pre- 
vever nothing of these. In the eyes of the law venting certain jealousies between the 
rches an archbishop of the Roman or Anglican various Churches. There are some yet 

ly Churches, the Greek patriarch, the Chief who have not learned the meaning of 

s l 
those 
| in- 
e the 
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Christ's word, “‘ One is your Master, and 
all ye are brethren.” But the day for 
jealousy and proud pretension and foolish 
tivalry is fast passing; a new era is 
dawning. 


Church Union 

This brings me to the question of Church 
Union. One may say with the most 
perfect respect and charity that, at pre- 
sent, the programme of Church Union 
in Australia omits all reference to the 
Roman Catholic Church. ‘That is in- 
evitable. For one thing, the Roman 
Church would not dream of it as even 
conceivable upon any terms such as the 
Protestant Churches might discuss; for 
another, the Protestant Churches have 
not yet settled their own differences. 
Having said this as a matter of history, 
it may be said as a matter of prophecy 
that the day must surely come—it is not 
yet upon the horizon—when some basis 
of union will be found between the 
Catholic and the non-Catholic Churches. 
Before that day dawns many proud 
claims will have to be abated, many 
concessions made, many errors confessed 
and withdrawn. But—the day must 
come. 

Church Union between the Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congrega- 
tional bodies has discussed in 
Australia for many years past. Commis- 
sions have been formed and committees 
appointed. But little has come of it 
beyond the creation of a friendlier feeling 
between the Churches. JTast year, how- 
ever, a great step in advance was taken. 
Upon the personal initiative of an earnest 
Free Church layman, Mr. Horace E. 
Wootton, a Congress on Church Union 
was arranged for and eventually held in 
Melbourne in October, 1913. ‘The mem- 
bership of the Congress was personal and 


been 


unofficial. ‘This was arranged in order to 
give the greatest possible freedom of 
discussion. Men were invited to speak 


with the utmost candour all that was in 
their heart and without in any way 
committing their Churches to anything 
they might say. Extreme High Church- 
men and extreme Protestants were repre- 
sented upon the Commissions, and these 
also set forth their views before the Con- 
gress itself. ‘The chief points discussed 
& 


were the questions of “‘ orders,” over- 
lapping, combined theological education, 
home missions, and corporate reunion. 
The majority of people, profiting by the 
experience of the past, predicted the 
failure of the Congress. They were all 
false prophets. ‘The Congress was a bril- 
liant success. Men of the most diverse 
ecclesiastical and theological “ schools” 
presented their case with perfect frank- 
ness. Nothing was kept back through 
fear of offending others. And yet not 
one unkind or hypercritical or offensive 
word was spoken throughout the whole 
Congress. 

Australia has the finest opportunity of 
any country in the world to solve the 
question of Church Union. Its vast and 
needy spaces demand united action on 
the part of the Churches, and it has no 
ancient fetters to strike off. 


Climate and Character 

One chief reason for Church Union is 
the fact that Australia is evolving not 
only its own national type of life, but also 
its own natural type of religion. It has 
taken some excellent people a long time to 
comprehend the simple psychological fact 
that climate exercises a profoundly modi- 
fying influence upon character and upon 
religious character in particular. There 
is but one radical Christian character 
formed in all Christian people wherever 
they live. Whether a man be a Slav or 
a Spaniard, an Eskimo or an Egyptian, 
when he becomes a Christian—a_ teal 
Christian—there is formed within him a 
radical Christian character which is un- 
affected by clime or circumstance. This 
character is inner likeness to Jesus Christ 
But the visible forms through which tt 
displays itself are accidental, and vary as 
widely as do the countries in which they 
are found. As there are national physical 
and mental characteristics, so there are 
national Christian characteristics. The 
bleak highlands will produce one form 
of Christian life; the hot lowlands quite 
another. ‘The great singers of the Church 
have invariably come from mountainous 
countries—rarely from the plains; the 
hills compel song. As the echoes of the 
mountains set human souls singing, % 
the bleak places of the earth make met 
hard and hardy, while the sunny climes 
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RELIGION AND CLIMATE 


provoke softness and laughter. Australia 
is a land of sunshine. Her sons and 
daughters are merry hearted and laughter 
loving. The national type is gay. 

The solemn season of Lent falls in 
England in the winter and in the early 
spring; in Australia it falls at the end 
of the summer, in the hottest weather. 
Advent in England falls in the gloomiest 
part of the year; in Australia it comes as 
the picnic season commences. Christmas 
in England is celebrated when the days 
are the shortest; in Australia it is cele- 
brated when the days are the longest. 
The hymns and ceremonies, therefore, 
which are suitable for cold, dreary days 
and nights have no meaning for people 
who revel in the sunshine. 


Christmas in Midsummer 

My five Christmases under the Southern 
Cross brought with them no sense of 
reality such as that I had experienced 
in these northern climes. In place of 
roaring fires, the Yule log, biting cold and 
short days, we had a temperature rang- 
ing from go°® to 109° F. It was mid- 
summer with us. Everybody was clad 
in light summer garments. ‘The streets 
were brilliant with blinding sunlight. 
Ices were the order of the day. One of 
these Christmas Days fell on a Sunday. 
It was an experience that an English 
parson could never forget. ‘The congre- 
gation that filled the church was clothed 
in white. Every door and window was 
opened wide. ‘The electric fans were 
revolving rapidly. Nearly every woman 
also had brought her own hand fan. ‘The 
spectacle was that of hundreds of fans 
continually in motion during the service. 
Tradition demanded that we sang the 
old Christmas carols. While the soloist 
tendered “See amid the winter snow,” 
half the men in the church were busy 
wiping from their faces and necks little 
streams of perspiration. The carol con- 
tinued, “Jn the bleak midwinter,” and 
probably seventy per cent. of the people 
present did not know the meaning of a 
bleak midwinter. 

The old Christmas is disappearing from 
Australia. Year by year increasing pro- 
tests are entered against the traditional 
Christmas feasting. Ice creams and fruit 
salads are replacing turkey and plum- 

sgi 


pudding. The domestic Christmas gather- 
ings as known in England are giving way 
to midsummer holidays, mountain climb- 
ing, sea trips and country rambles. 


A New Race 

The climate of Australia is producing < 
new type of Anglo-Saxon. For the first 
time in history the British temperament 
is being subjected to the influences of a 
Neapolitan or Sicilian environment. Life 
is lived in the open air. The consequence 
is that already a great change has come 
over these people whose recent ancestors 
were nourished in a rigorous climate. 
Blue eyes and light brown hair are giving 
way to dark eyes and black hair. Again 
and again have I occupied myself at 
public functions in remarking the large 
number of young Australians who are 
developing an olive complexion such as 
is seen in Italy or Sicily. ‘Their move- 
ments are rapid; their response to sti- 
mulus is instant. They are gaining the 
mercurial temperament of sunny climes. 

And just as Australia is producing a 
new type of physical and mental life, so it 
is producing a new type of religious life. 
The people take religion seriously, but 
not gloomily. ‘The prevailing note is 
that of brightness. The congregational 
singing is something to remember. I can 
never forget our Sunday night Auditorium 
services in Melbourne. It was over- 
whelming to hear 2,700 people sing, with 
full-throated vigour, the great hymns and 
tunes of the Christian Church. Their 
whole bodies seemed to sing. The 
abandon was remarkable. But it was 
also remarkable that the singing was 
not so vigorous when the tunes were in 
a minor key. 

For my part I love the Australian, 
and chiefly for his naturalness. He may 
yet show the people of the North how to 
unite depth of religious feeling with a 
sunny expression of the same. If the 
Australian type of religious life is freer 
and brighter than ours, need it be less 
deep and serious? Of course, it holds 
this danger, for the double menace of that 
country is practical materialism and the 
flesh. Only a true religious life can deliver 
it from these, its enemies; but the forms 
which that religion takes will be shaped 
by the new national temperament, 
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A SUMMER NO-MEAT DIET 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


N my last article I promised, in response 

to requests from valued 
spondents, to devote the space at my com- 
mand this month to the subject of vege- 
table and meatless cookery. the 
letters, which I hope to answer more fully 
in this way than ina short postal communica- 
tion, ask for information concerning vege- 


several corre- 


Some of 


tarianism; others merely state that, for 
various reasons, a meatless diet has been 
suggested, and that when this item has 
been entirely obliterated from the menu, 


the difficulties of catering are considerably 
increased. 

Now vegetarianism, as I understand it, 
means the of in 
every shape and form, and also poultry, 

etc.; in fact, every kind of food 
that does not belong to the vegetable king- 
Strict taboo the 
ordinary form of butter, substituting for it 


exclusion butcher’s-meat 


fish, eg 


os 
bo» 


dom vegetarians even 


an extremely nutritious fat made from the 


oil obtained from crushed nuts. 


It does not fall within my province to 
discuss the pros and cons of this interest- 
ing question, nor to inflict my personal 


opinion as to whether one should or should 
be it 
is enough that I have received requests tor 


not a vegetarian or non-meat eater; 


recipes ot dishes suited to these diets, and 
I hope that the following suggestions will 


be 


ol 


proved and not found wanting by many 
my readers 
You will notice that I have included the 


word summer in the title of this article. 
My reason for so doing is that I do not want 
to take up space with recipes for soups 
and other dishes made from the nourishing 


sg 


cereals, dried beans, etc., which are so largely 
used to take the place of animal food by 
These 
but at this time of the year, 
fresh 
is to these 


non-meat eaters. are invaluable fot 


winter use: 
vegetables are 


attention 


when so many 
available, it 
should chiefly be 

Should the of 


interest to my readers I shall be delighted, 


preen 
that 
turned. 
subject 


our 


prove sufficient 


at a more seasonable time, to devote another 
article to suggestions for the preparation 
and serving of non-meat dishes suitable for 


cold-weather consumption. 


NON-MEAT SOUPS 


Spinach Soup 
butter (ordinary 


Two lb. spinach, 4 oz. 
or nut), 3 turnips, 2 onions, 2 lettuces, 
2 oz. flour, 1} pints milk, 1 pint water, 


6 drops lemon juice, 1 tablespx yonful chopped 
parsley, pepper and salt. 

Wash the spinach and lettuces thoroughly 
shake all the water from them, and tear Int 


nd 


shreds. Prepare the other vegetables and 
cut them into dice. Put the butter into 4 
stewpan, and when melted add the vege 
tables, let them cook gently for a quarter 
of an hour, then pour in the water ast 
simmet till the veeetables are tendel 
Whilst they are cooking, mix the flout 
flavoured with pepper and _ salt, with the 


milk, pour into a saucepan, and stir unt! 


thickens and has boiled for te? 


the sauce 
minutes Pass the vegetables through 4 
sieve, strain the sauce through also, an 
mix it with the pulp Serve very hot with 
fried crotl 























A SUMMER 


Rhubarb Soup 

This is a great favourite with children, 
ind is very wholesome in hot weather. Plain 
boiled rice, cooked as for curry and served 
separately should accompany the soup. 

One and a half Ib. rhubarb, } pint milk, 
yolks of 2 eggs, 3 slices white bread, grated 
rind of } lemon, 2 quarts water. 

Wash, dry, and cut the rhubarb into 
dice. Put it into a stewpan with the water, 
bread, and lemon rind. Boil for one hour, 
then pass through a sieve. Add the beaten 
yolks of the eggs and milk. The soup must 
be re-heated after these additions, but it 
must not be allowed to boil, or it will curdle. 

Notwithstanding my resolution to reserve 
lried beans for winter use, haricots, though 
not necessarily served in their original form, 
ire too useful to be completely ignored. 
An excellent 
a foundation for many vegetable soups and 


stock ’’ which can be used as 


sravies is made as follows: 

Soak 4} pint of haricots overnight In 
the morning place them in a brown stewing 
ir or casserole with three quarts of boil- 
g water, cover, and stand in a warm oven 
for three hours. 


Pass through a sieve, and 
the stock ’’ is ready for use. Here is a 


“ 


imen recipe in which bean “ stock ’”’ is 


substituted for meat gravy: 


A Delicious Way of Cooking Potatoes 


One Ib. new potatoes, 2 pints ** stock,”’ 


pepper, salt, a small onion, 2 sprigs parsley, 
2 tablesp onfuls olive oil, 1 dessertspoonful 
\ ur 
Scrape the potatoes, put them into the 
ck, flavour with pepper and salt, a 
pped onion and parsley. Boil for twenty 
utes (or less if the potatoes are small), 
t lift the potatoes into a hot vegetable 
ish. Make a sauce of the oil and vinegar 


salt and pepper and a pinch of 
sugar, pour over the 
‘ne stock need not be thrown away, but 


Wil still be avail ible for vegetable soup. 


potatoes and serve. 


Spinach and Quaker Oats 
[wo lb 


is > 4 


inach, 2 tablespoontuls Quaker 
z. butter, a little milk, pepper, 
salt and Ippets ol fried bread 
(] 


‘fanse the spinach and chop it coarsely 


board, then throw into boiling salted 
ter, When the 


Ouaker at into it, 


water re-boils sprinkle 
stirring with a 
oder spoon Boil till the water has 
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evaporated, then add the butter, a flavour- 
ing of pepper and salt, and, if necessary, 
moisten with a little milk. Serve on a hot 
dish, garnished with sippets of fried bread. 


Spinach and Cheese 

One Ib. spinach, 2 teaspoonfuls lemon 
juice, I oz. butter, 2 oz. fine white bread- 
crumbs, 2 oz. finely grated cheese, pepper 
and salt. 

Wash the spinach and put it into a stew- 
pan with a teaspoonful lemon juice, and 
let it cook in its own liquor for fifteen 
minutes. Drain well, chop finely, and return 
it to the pan. Stir in the butter, add the 
rest of the lemon juice, and flavour with 
pepper and salt. Butter a fireproof dish, 
sprinkle it with a layer of breadcrumbs and 
grated cheese mixed, put a layer of prepared 
spinach over, and continue with alternate 
layers until the dish is full. The final layer 
should be of breadcrumbs and 
Dust with pepper and salt, set little pieces 
of butter on it, and bake for twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. 

Country dwellers should not neglect the 
advantages vouchsafed to them which are 
denied to persons who live in towns. I 
refer particularly to two very homely 
vegetables, dandelions and nettles, both of 
which are not only extremely wholesome, 
but also, when carefully prepared, quite 
delicious. Nettles can be tied in bundles, 
cooked like asparagus, and served with 
white sauce, or the leaves stripped from 
the stems and cooked and dished up in the 
same way as spinach. 

Dandelions are even more useful. The 
roots, scraped and boiled in water, to which 
salt and lemon juice have been added, make 
an excellent 


cheese. 


substitute for celery, and 
can be used instead of this vegetable in 
recipe. Well washed and 
scraped, the roots may be finely shredded 
and used alone or with other vegetables in 
When the leaves are used they 
should be soaked in cold water for three 
hours, then 
water and cooked tor twenty to thirty 
minutes. All the moisture is then pressed 
out and the leaves finely chopped. Add 
a little butter, or, if handy, two or three 
tablespoonfuls of cream, together with a 
flavouring of pepper, salt, and grated nut- 
meg, and you have a delicious vegetable or 


almost any 


salad. 


plunged into boiling salted 


foundation for a non-meat entrée. 











THE QUIVER 


We will 
substantial 


now consider dishes of a more 
character. 


Macaroni Timbale 
Six ounces macaroni, 1 egg, 4 tablespoon- 
5 grated carrots, 1 table- 
spoonful chopped parsley, pepper and salt 
to taste, } pint white sauce or thick brown 
vegetable gravy. 
Break the macaroni into in. lengths, 
throw them into boiling salted water, and 
Scrape and grate 


fuls grated cheese, 


? 


cook for twenty minutes. 
the carrots, add half the beaten egg, 
parsley, pepper and salt. Butter a basin 
and line it with the mixture. Drain the 
macaroni, stir in the cheese and the re- 
mainder of the egg, pour into the lined 
basin, cover with greased paper and steam 
for and a half hours. Turn out and 
pour white sauce or gravy over. 
N.B.—To make the gravy from 
table stock put $ oz. butter into a saucepan, 
stir in I 


chopped 


one 
vege- 


flour and cook together until 
they have acquired a rich brown colour. 
Add half a pint of vegetable stock, flavour 
with pepper and salt and bring to the boil. 
A little burnt sugar will make the gravy a 
richer colour, 


OZ. 


Meringue Jardiniere 


One dozen cooked new potatoes, 
1 


j 


pint 


lb. raw tomatoes, 1 onion, 
} pint milk, 1 table- 


cooked peas, 
oz. grated cheese, 
spoonful chopped parsley, pepper and salt. 
Butter a fireproof dish and put in alter- 
nate layers of sliced potatoes, sliced toma- 
toes and peas, sprinkling each with chopped 


2 eggs, 


onion, grated cheese, and salt. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs with the milk and 
the Bake 


oven for thirty to forty minutes. 


pepper 


pour into dish. in a moderate 
Have 
ready the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth, pile them on the top of the dish, 
return to the till the 


nicely browned, and serve at once. 


oven meringue has 


Nut and Potato Roll with Onion Sauce 


1 
i 


mixed chopped nuts, yolk of 1 I 
butter, pepper and salt, 4 pint onion sauce. 

Boil and mash the potatoes, chop and 
fry the onions lightly in the butter, and 
mix these with the nuts, adding the beaten 
Shape 
paper, 


Six large old potatoes, 2 onions, pint 


Pog 
Db? 


OZ. 


yolk ot the egg 
into roll, 


and pepper and salt. 
buttered 
bake in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 


a wrap in and 


Remove the paper, place on a hot dish, and 
pour hot onion sauce over. 


Scalloped Vegetable Marrow 

Peel and boil the marrow, then mash it 
with a fork. Drain off as much water as 
possible and put the pulp into a basin with 
grated cheese, pepper, and salt to taste. 
The beaten yolk of an egg is a great im 
provement. Butter some scallop shells, 
sprinkle them with breadcrumbs, fill with 
the mixture, cover with crumbs and grated 
cheese, set little pieces of butter on top, and 
bake till a delicate golden brown, 


A Substantial Omelette 

Half pint breadcrumbs, } pint boiling 
milk, 4 tablespoonfuls grated cheese, 3 well: 
beaten eggs, 1} oz. butter, pepper and salt. 

Soak the breadcrumbs in the hot milk for 
half an hour, then stir in the cheese, eggs, 
and flavourings. Melt the butter in an 
omelette pan, pour in the mixture and 
cook in the ordinary way. 


Stuffed YorKshire Pudding 

For the stuffing: } Ib. lentils, 2 onions, 
pinch mixed herbs, pepper and salt. 

For the batter: } Ib. flour, } pint milk, 
eggs, salt, } pint tomato sauce. 
Cook the lentils in a little water, and 
when cooked add the chopped and fried 
onions, herbs, and Put the 
flour into a basin, mix it to a batter with 
the beaten eggs and milk, and add a pinch 
of salt. Beat till the batter is covered 
with bubbles. Put 1 oz. of fat into a York 
shire pudding tin and set it in the oven 
until the fat boils, then pour in the batter, 
and let it cook for fifteen minutes. Take 
the tin from the oven, spread the lentil 
mixture on the half-cooked batter, roll, 
and return to the oven for fifteen to twenty 
Place on a hot dish, pour ho 
serve. 


o 


seasonings. 


minutes. 


tomato sauce over, and 
Cheese Meringue 

Four ounces grated cheese, } pint milk, 
I 1 dessertspoonful cornflour, 4 little 
made mustard, salt and pepper. 

Put the milk and cheese into a saucepaf 
and stir briskly over the fire until the cheese 
has melted. Add the egg, well beaten, with 
the cornflour, salt and mustard. Have 
ready some slices of hot buttered toast, 
pour the mixture over and serve at once. 
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THE 


PROBLEM OF INTERCESSION 


How to Quicken the Prayer Life of the Church 


By BISHOP MONTGOMERY 


HE way of a man in communion 
with God is a hidden way. ‘“ There 
is a path which no fowl knoweth and the 
vulture’s eye hath not seen.” Vet if a 
man is to speak of this way, he must not 
fear to speak of his own experience, pre- 
mising that he dictates to none, whether 
in respect of methods to quicken prayer 
in the individual or in the Church. 
Speaking generally, I lean to-day, in 
regard to prayer, on the side of quality 
rather than of quantity. There is a great 
increase of prayer counted by minutes; 
I would press increase by weight. 


The High Level of Devotion 

At the same time, the ideals of prayer, 
of devotion, of faith and love, cannot be 
raised higher than those we have in- 
herited. ‘That is an arresting fact, I 
think. ‘Throughout the ages there have 
been the best who hinded on to us a 
tradition of complete devotion, so far as 
human frailty can compass it. All we 
can do is to sustain that level of a will 
wholly surrendered. It is the same in 
respect of utterance in prayer. Whether 
it be penitence, or praise, or heart-longing, 
the level of it all was raised, apparently 
for ever, in the Old Testament—another 
arresting fact, surely. All great prayer 
falls back ultimately on the Psalms. ‘There 
is nothing in all the deep things which 
has not been put ready in our mout.is 
there. 

Levels of personal devotion, of utter- 
ance, of reverence, these cannot be raised. 
In all such points we are children in each 
generation learning the same lessons in 
the same classes under the unending 
patience of God, and most of us will 
believe that it is for some purpose yet 
unrevealed in some hidden sphere where 
the Lord may still have need of us. But 
breadth of vision. There we advance. 
We may use the old words as the best 
possible, but we do it with a deeper 


meaning, just as it is in old age compared 
with youth in more mundane matters, 

We know God now in Christ through 
the Spirit ; and the Way is marked in a 
manner unknown to the old dispensation, 
We know the world also as no generation 
before ours has known it. In intercession 
we can be world-wide Christians, 


Answers to Prayer 

I find myself, as age creeps on, becoming 
more impatient, more distrustful, about 
those who keep an account of answers to 
prayer, whether for self or for the far 
more vast field outside self. I ask myself 
whether every faithful prayer is not fully 
answered. So the Lord has taught me. 
I dread lest it should come to be thought 
that the prayers outside that list are con- 
sidered as not answered. 

Perhaps all the most perfect and most 
fruitful answers are all outside our poor 
little list. Perhaps, again, among those 
you have recorded may be one like unto 
that which Balaam thought answered 
because it was according to his desire 

We ask the good Physician for health 

He answers: ‘“ Come under the knife; 
come and suffer pain, terrible pain, long 
convalescence. That is the way to 
health.”’ 

We ask the Friend for life eternal. 
He breaks our hearts first because there 
is no other course open, and it takes 
time. 

We pray for the restoration to health 
of a great leader, quite indispensable to 
our cause in our opinion. He dies; its 
no unanswered prayer. He was keepiilg 
back others from full development ol 
power, and men better qualified for the 
duties of a new generation. We pray 0! 
a quick advance in the mission field ; and 
years pass before that advance seemingly 
is made; no prayer was more perfectly 
answered from the first. Vastly more 
experience was needed by the workers 
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THE PROBLEM OF INTERCESSION 


before they were fitted to make any 
advance. What are often called plain 
unswers to prayer lead me to think of 
Naaman in his expectations with Elisha. 
I look, as age advances, for deeper answers, 
and all the more precious because they 
cannot at once be catalogued in our 
diary. ‘The outcome of this is that we 
must have an intenser faith in the Father 
who sent His Son to reveal Himself to us. 
No faithful intercessions are unheeded ; 
they fulfil their 
art in the coun- 


2 ee 
sels ot God. 


The Lessons 
of Silence 
The first step 
towards quality is 
1 growing and an 
iwful sense of the 
realisation of the 
presence of God. 
It comes from the 
depth of our own 
r life The 





silence 
are nec led: of 
stillness d= soli- 
tude ilo iness for 


nods ot time, by 


treats of some 
sort e daily re 

it best of all 

ry 7 ; 

| ult ap 
pears in everything 


we do in public 
ministration, It is 


impossible then to Bishop Montgomery. 
Play fast It 
Comes out, of course, in reading the Bible. 
Une thought of good elocution, and much 
S spoilt _ It comes gloriously when a man 
S lived so long and so deep in the Serip- 
ture that his own experience and depth is 
nad evi lent, unconsciously to himself ; 
especially jis thi 


lall this the case with the words 
l our Lord We come to feel that His 
ial words handed down to us are 
wiul words standing beyond all othe 
words even of Holy Writ. 

When a disciple asks a question, the 
snSwet OL the Lord is so wonderful, 
dee} so overwhelming, that the 
manner in which it is approached and 
“ad ought to be the best of sermons, 
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needing practically no other sermon after- 
wards. 

It is given, of course, to few to be 
supreme in such quality of ministration, 
and it befits us who cannot rise to such 
heights to be correspondingly humble 
and free from self-complacence. 

Here is a true story as an example of 
the manner in which the prayer life of 
the Church may be developed. The 
curate of the Rev. F. D. Maurice, at 
Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel, was asked 
by his chief to 
preach one Sunday 
morning to the 
great congregation 
of judges and 
barristers. At the 
conclusion of the 
service a lady met 
the curate with 
glowing face, and 
said she thanked 
God he had 
preached that 
morning. 

The young man 
blushed with plea- 
sure. 

The lady then 
went on to say: 
‘“* Because, you see, 
Mr. Maurice read 
the prayers.” 

It was infinitely 
to the credit of 
that curate that 
he should himself 
have told me that 
story as a testimony to the greatness of 
his chief. 

Quality and manner and depth of 
prayer—that is what we need for the 
Church. And so difficult is it to prevent 
spoiling prayer by the personal element 
of the leader of it, that I have wished at 
times that we who lead might be alto- 
gether invisible; to be what St. John 
the Baptist said he was—a voice ; 
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to be 
that alone might counteract much that 
spoils. 

For public prayer, again, there seems 
to me to be a Court Language. It is a 
wonderful fact, but it seems to me true 
for all the ages in front as in the past. 
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The Court Language is Scripture, of 
course. Every pulse of the heart has been 
touched and recorded in language in the 
Bible. Psalmists, prophets, evangelists, 
apostles, have covered the field. Public 
prayers in Bible language and Bible sen- 
tences. The dangerin my own Communion 
is, of course, the gabbling of the greatest 
prayers. The danger of public extempore 
prayer, on the other hand, is the note of 
self-complacence which is most difficult to 
eliminate. Both of these hurt, and hurt 
badly. I do not think public extempore 
prayer is fully edifying unless it is couched 
in the Court Language of the Bible, unless, 
and when, it comes from a mood of in- 
tensity, such as we must reach before 
we can write a hymn that will live. 

Again, we have all learnt the value of 
silences and pauses. They may become 
almost overpowering at times from spiritual 
intensity. ‘‘ Silence prompts one to wor- 
ship. I suppose it is the voice of God 
calling. ‘To be silent means to feel oneself 
alone ; and there is no place so alone that 
He doth not fill, To worship God in 
silence is noble ; it shows the poverty and 
unworthiness of speech by exalting thought 
above it.” (Mary Coleridge.) 


The Prayer Box 

You will note that I have not touched 
upon practical details of worship. I have 
desired to focus attention on quality, and 
on our own responsibility for that quality. 
Just one or two details, however, let me 
touch ; they are off the beaten track. I 
have known the effect of the following 
plan: A clergyman in a scattered district 
far from these islands spent his days in 
visitation, and was seldom at home at his 
centre. He told his people to put their 
requests for prayer into the box at the 
church; and whenever he could be in 
his centre he would give the church bell 
three pulls. ‘They would know that most 
earnest prayer was being offered for them 
all, especially for those who had asked for 
prayer. It was the intensity of a very 
deep quality of prayer revealed in that 
way which told for spiritual life. 
Reasonable Intercession 

Again, true development ot prayer is 
all in the direction of instructed prayer, 
especially when it is intercession. If we 


have an hour of intercession, probably 
two-thirds of the time had better be spent 
in making the problems and details plain. 
Then, after such explanation, a pause for 
silent prayer, helped with a few sentences, 
It is futile to mention subject after subject 
in quick succession when these are but 
little understood. I have known deep and 
beautiful Bible readings followed by inter- 
cessions of a different character, requests 
for prayer from different persons, and for 
all sorts of objects. Far better end such 
Bible readings with prayer just for those 
subjects which have been brought out of 
the Bible portion. 

I conclude by returning to something 
already touched upon—a deep and 
mysterious subject indeed. Is inter- 
cession the one type of prayer which has 
no ending? Praise I leave on one side. 
That all expect to live without ending. 
But petition. We know not whether 
petition for self will continue. Inter- 
cession ? Surely it is ever with Him who 
bore our nature to the right hand of God! 
We have one specimen in John xvii. 
Will such intercession ever end? In such 
exercise are the Lord’s redeemed also to 
have their portion with the Head of the 
Church, His Body? Are there not other 
worlds when this one has done its work 
for man’s education, burnt up, absorbed, 
passed out of remembrance? Are there 
before us unknown objects for prayer 
undreamt of as yet by mortal man’ 
We can but ask; but to ask such ques- 
tions throws us back now upon ou! 
awful duty to learn here so far as we cal 
what intercession means. It may be the 
one lesson which may gain untold force 
beyond the veil in that larger world, not 
of faith but of sight. ‘The spirit faints 
before such possibilities, before the glory of 
the dream opened to us by such words as 
“They follow the Lamb whithersoevet 
He goeth.” It makes us mourn now 10 
the low levels of our best life here. It's 
not this sin or that which makes us grieve, 
so much as the miserable level of out 
best ideals, of our best conceptions, o 
our highest aims. Let us deepen ou 
thought, and ever deepen. As that 
process grows, it makes our hearts bum 
within us with gratitude for the met 
and goodness of the Father ; for our salva- 
tion through the Son of God. 
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A Ministerial Number 

a can have too much of a_ good 
thing, and an Editor, above all men, 

has to remember that. The “ Special 

Numbers” of THe Quiver have been well 


received: this year my “ Prime of Life” 
r and ‘“‘ Outdoor Life’’ Number 


Numbe 
have met with flattering recognition. But 
every number must not be called a “‘ Special,” 
f we shall fall into the error of a well- 
known newspaper which had used the 
strongest of strong language on every 
possible occasion, and, when faced with 
a real cr had to be content with a bald 
statement that “‘ At this critical juncture 


ordinary words have lost their meaning.” 
At the same time, underlying this present 
issue, the bservant reader may notice 
that there is a plan and a theme, inasmuch 
as a good deal of it has to do with ministers 


and their work. Without using the paint- 
rush and the poster shall we, in this quiet 


Conversation Corner,”’ call it a Ministerial 
Number 

In our opening story Miss Halyburton 
Koss deal with the young man who so 
nearly became a minister; the first article 
cals wit] me of the extraneous work that 
mes | V's way; “In the Footsteps 

et. Paul deals with the greatest of 
Preachers ince Christ called men to re- 
pent a munister’s wife tells of the diffi- 


| joys of her calling in ‘‘ My Life, 
nd How I Face it”; the Rev. F. C. Spurr 
Shows the conditions of the Church, the 
881 


s Conversation Corner 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE EDITOR> 


ministry, and religion in the great southern 
continent; and finally there is a contribu- 
tion from Bishop Montgomery. 


sje 

The Other Thing 
[* we examine this small collection of 

stories and articles a little closer we may 
see what I am going to call ‘“‘ The Other 
Thing ’’—largely for want of a better name. 
There is little here about the work of a 
minister as we usually conceive it ; sermons 
and studies and services we hardly touch: 
if these were all, how different would the 
life of a minister be! How many a man 
could preach and pray, but somehow fails 
with The Other Thing! Seated in a quiet 
study, surrounded by devotional books, 
how many of us could make the sermons 
that shall move the world. But here is 
a clergyman dealing with beggars; here 
is the great Apostle thinking out theology 
after a shipwreck; a minister’s wife who 
is not bothered by theology, yet who knows 
the difficulties of receptions and removals; 
and the minister from Australia shows how, 
above the factors influencing religion, the 
weather is The Other Thing that is re- 
shaping religion over there. 


sse 
The Power of the Subsidiary 


TRANGE as it may seem, it is usually 
The Other Thing that has a deal to do 
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with life and history. Theoretically, a man 
stands or falls by the work he accomplishes : 
a good baker gets many orders for his bread ; 
the clever craftsman gains promotion by his 
diligence and skill; the eloquent preacher 
wins the masses by the fervour and power of 
his pulpit utterances. So, at least, it should 
be; and usually it is The Other Thing: the 
baker makes good bread, but has a most 
surly manner, and loses all his custom; the 
clever craftsman gets involved in a labour 
dispute not of his ordering, and starts a 
spell of ill-luck by losing his job; the 
eloquent preacher—well, you and I know 
that it takes more than sermons to convert 
a world. Somehow we expect a great deal 
more of our ministers than sermons; they 
have to be conversationalists, diplomats, 
governors, financiers, organisers, equally 
interested in bazaars and babies, the crops 
and the market; with even all these 
qualifications, The Other Thing happens— 
and the congregation begins to hint that 
they must go. 


<je 


The Heart that Counts 

PART from the question of bazaar organ- 

ising and tea-meeting management 

from which we can all heartily wish the 
ministry could be dissociated—the qualifica- 
tions to ensure success in the ministry are 
remarkably like those which make for suc- 
cess in other departments of Christian ser- 
vice. Not many of us can preach eloquent 
sermons. But religion and sermons are not 
identical. A minister was once approached 
by a lady of his congregation who was in 
sore intellectual diffic ulty. She asked her 
pastor point-blank, ‘‘ Would you really feel 
it if I were to give up my membership ? ”’ 
““ Madam,” he replied, “‘ I should be sorry if 
you left my church, but I should break my 
heart if you left off following Jesus Christ.” 
She did not leave the church. She 
that he meant what he said. 

After all, it must be a really difficult thing 
for a minister to take such a living, loving 
interest in his congregation as to be able to 
say what that man did. You feel at once 
that here is something not to be reckoned 
up in cold figures, not a question of learn- 
but of sheer life’s 
feel that about all 
Honestly, I couldn't, 
condemn any man in the 
made the confession. There 
are few of us able to be keenly interested 
in a large number of individuals, still fewer 
who can and it needed 
the whole world. 


knew 


ing nor of eloquence, 
blood. Does a minister 
his congregation ? 
and I wouldn’t 
ministry who 


pray in continents 
a divine Man to die tol 


The Individual Ministry 

S it not time that some of our conven- 

tional expectations in regard to ministers 

were dropped ? Why should he, above all 
Christians, be expected to have a heart of 
living sympathy with all, small and great? 
We pay the minister a salary, and look for 
“ results.”” Can anything be more grotesque 
than hiring out a heart at so much per soul ? 
No; it seems to me that the minister must 
preach and pray, live his life to the best of 
his convictions and courage, use his heart and 
his head to the best advantage among those 
whom he can personally touch. By his life 
more than by his preaching will he stand or 
fall with his great’ Maker. But to the rank 
and file of us there remains a ministry very 
near and very real. Have a candid look 
around. There seem to be some souls— 
very few, it may be—who are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to your influence. You can help 
them, though the help you give may be un. 
orthodox, and its theology of the most prac- 
tical order. That is your ministry, and 
common sense says that you cannot depute 
it to any professional minister. Life is a 
very individual matter, after all: you seem 
to be miles away from your nearest friend, 
and all the great crises are lonely ones. Yet 
the power of friendship and of love is very 
great ; one day we shall know more about 
the ‘ atmosphere ’ which people uncon- 
sciously carry about with them; one day 
perhaps we shall be able to measure the 
reach of a thought wave, and estimate the 
power of a sweet, gentle personality. 

Meanwhile we can but live our best and 
love our best. If each one of us exercises 
our own particular ministry, we together 
small make an enormous impression on the 
world. 

se 

Holiday Reading 
| STARTED out by disowning this as 4 

Special Number. "Dare I, with any cor 
sistency, call my next a “ Special Holiday 
Number ” Well, holidays come to most 
of us, and we all want holiday reading. I 
will not say my August number is “ special 
but ! will certainly try to make it sult 
able for holiday reading. You can § 
through it on the beach or after a hare 
day’s work: you may read it at cal 
borough or over a fire in Melbourne. I 
hope it will be equally acceptable to all. 


———— 
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put How, When and Our art teacher gave us lessons on them for three or 
jife is iene Covnep four weeks before. I have taken good percentages 
, — in school on my examination. I stood 6 and 3 
ou set July, 1914 and 14 out of 45 in my class. I do hope I will stand 
t iret Y DEAR COMPANIONS,—At last! first next month. We will soon have the maple 
ies, Yet M a f tl » Innedinoked:for syrup again. You ought to go into the beautiful 
. ie ves ere are two O Soe maple woods and see them making the syrup and 
-e about letters from Canada. We will read them at © sugar out of the maple sap. 
c am OSA oe , . » “TIT saw a bunch of crows for the first time this 
un once. This is from Viotrt. It is a long vear. We will soon lose all the snow and have 
ons é one. You, JEAN Best, will no doubt like — spring once again. I am learning to make button 
sure tl to have the original to show the subscribers holes in my clothes. I am learning to make border 
; : ee centre-pieces like Helen. She can make them nice. 
mate U in the next issue of The Violet. Remember me to all Tue Quiver boys and girls, and 
also I give my love to yourself.—Wishing THE QuiveR 
best a Violet’s Letter — success, I remain, Your Companion, VIOLET 
i LE, 
exercis Dear Atison,—I have started several letters to usin 
together } t somehow I have never got them finished or Really, Violet can write a newsy letter, 
mn on th oe llega <p “ Seal hers Ne ied a cannot she? I have told her that we all 
t Companion (This was Essyllt Prichard, hope she has “ stood first,” as she was 
I et Als n), ly aged d ae ambitious to do. Why don’t others of you 
4 sald She as Aching Scho * e : 
It was 1 of her to write to me, for I like follow EssyLitt’s example? That suggests 
tting lett ery much. I was glad to have her 4 ¢competition—for details you must skip 
this as good nd 1 heartily return them to her I : : ‘ee et 
a would tten to her but for the address. We Over to the last part of my letter. Or, 
mir nave had a most dreadful winter, It is so very cold better still, wait till you have read LENA’s 
io ' s ac meat Y ee on ater letter and the other notes and news. 
ading . ( » bovs and girls get on the 
Se! ae nd go coasting down the hills, and What Lena says 
a Aacigigeie t to haul the bobs up again them- 
e it . Phet e lots of drives in the cuttet *“ Dear Miss Attson,—I hope you are well, as it 
1 Cal thi na makes the horse go fast, and we leaves me at present. We are having our Easter Vaca- ‘ 
or a hal - I the bumps and hold our breath, tion now, but are going back on Monday, April 2oth, 
<a : I S lets the rope go and we find our- 1914. [Thad avery enjoyable time. Ihada few of my 
at ; . in the middle of the road. Then friends over to play baseball, hide and seek, and to 
bourne we have to l the wav back again do lots of other things. We play ‘ La’lo’ quite 
to all ee xy ts of tresh eggs this winter, and some- often. I have quite a few playmates. Mv special ! 
te e been ind 75c. a dozen in the ones are Dorothy and Eileen Anderson. We have 
ee, unt enjoy a nice fresh egg for break- more fun than anything when we are together. 
° , nt ures I had almost forgotten rhey live just over the road from us. The Monday 
Christ presents [ got. Dear old Santa after Christmas we had our Christmas entertainment, 
- l to everv one of us On Valen- 





and I got a Reference Bible for being at school every 


te ws D 1 a post office in our class, and I Sunday excepting the Sunday of the flood (that is 
t , t I + Each boy and girl drew 51 Sundays) 
’ and some were very beautitul “I have been watching the violets in our garden 
gol 
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Just like a cat watches a mouse, to see the first one 


come out, and it was out this morning. Mrs. $ 
allows me to take books out of the library. (I 
mean certain ones.) I am _ reading the ‘Secret 


Garden’ now. I read it when I first came to Canada, 
but didn’t quite understand it. I do now. 

“Have you ever read ‘ Beautiful Joe’? It is a 

funny yet beautiful story. I miss Gerty Cox, my 
boarding-out sister, very much. I wish she was 
out here with me. We have another doctor in the 
place of Dr. M- His name is Dr. A——. His 
wife and myself are very friendly. She is a very 
pretty lady. Thank you very much for sending me 
Tue Quiver, as I enjoyed reading it very much. I 
am fond of reading. I guess this is all this time.—I 
remain, your true Companion, Lena.” 
This is a very neatly written epistle, 
and I shall be very glad to lend it to either 
of our other magazine editors, if they care 
to have it. What do 
you say, GIRLIE Bupp 
and IsABEL YOUNG ? 


Having read _ those 
So 
bracing letters from 


two of our little pro- 
tégées, you will all be 
ready for a word from 
me about 


Please 


Our Special 
Effort Day 


TO ALL COMPANIONS 


SPECIAL EFFORT DAY, 
Saturday, Sept. 5. 


QUIVER 


in so many gifts—gifts small as well as 
larger—that we shall have a reserve, and not 
live quite from “‘ hand to mouth.” Then I 
want to extend our work—but—that is for 
another time. Before very, very long, one 
or two of our protégés will be beginning to 
earn, and our responsibilities for them will 
lessen, but we must be ready for new ones, 

Do you think I am over ambitious? 
Remember : 


“ Better have failed in the high aim 
Than vulgarly in the low aim succeed.” 


The higher we aim in anything—the higher 
we are likely to attain. If you are playing 
ball, and aim to hit 
the top of the house, 
you are likely to hit a 
higher point than if 
you only aim at a brick 


in the second storey. 

—_°oo—- ¢ 
Do you see ? 

note our And now for some 


other comments on this 
plan of ours. 

ETHEL EDWARDS 
makes a suggestive con- 


I am very delighted WANTED! tribution to our dis- 
that many of you are ~ussi ** Ways and 
ais ies thin damien The best efforts of all of cussion of Ways 
a § up le sugges- ™ Means. 
tion so warmly. | us to make the Scheme a 

‘ie / “Dear ALISON,” she 
think great success. writes, “1 have been reat 


What can you do? 


Saturday, Sept. 5, 


ought indeed to be a 
red-letter day for all 
ofus. For one thing, September is our birth- 
day month in the Corner, and I know of no 
finer way of celebrating it than this of 
making a big, united effort for the children 
we love and want to help into a brave and 
noble manhood and womanhood. If every 
Companion on my list were to join in, by 
making on that day some effort, however 
for what a_ glorious 
we Several capital 


small, our Scheme 


should have! 
suggestions have already been made, and here 
are others—in a moment. I had a most 
horribly bad shock at the end of March when 
the balance sheet of our Fund was handed 
to me, and I saw we were about 25s. short of 
what needed for Violet’s f13! 
But the thought that my Companions have 
never failed me yet made me recover, and I 
hoped it would be made up the next 
quarter. I want our Special Efforts to bring 


Success 


we year 


in 





ing this month’s Corner with 
great interest, and especially 
the letters sent by Madge 
Williams on the Special 
Effort Day and Phyllis 
Brissenden on the idea of 
the photographs. I think the Special Day would 
be exceedingly nice, and, I hope, helpful. I only 
wish there were other members here. I am afraid 
you must think Kate and I are extremely lazy 1 
not securing any new members, but we really have 
asked several of our friends, and they have all given 
reasons for not joining Of course, Kate and | 
would do our best on the Day, and we have already 
thought of two ways. You see, we can both drive 
our motor-car, and we are wondering if dad would 
allow us to take our friends out for hour spins fof 
whick we should charge a trifle; also we have 4 
tennis court, and we have been wondering If Wt 
could let that for an hour or two during the Day. 
Of course, neither of these plans would be any us 
if it rained, but we must hope for the best. Peer? 
the idea of the photos is simply splendid, and shoult 
be very pleased to buy one if the idea were carried 
out, and I am sure many of the other Companion 
would too. It is very encouraging to see our Com 
panionship growing month by month, and also to 
study the Funds list.’ 

. “ ,” 

Honestly, I never suspect of being lazy 

any Companion who really does his or her 
best for And Ernec and Kate have 


proved themselves gallant helpers of out 


go2 


us. 
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STOUT PEOPLE WHO EAT 
TOO LITTLE 


T is a prevalent but mistaken idea that stout- 
ness is the result only of excessive indulgence 
in the pleasures of the table. But the exact 
contrary is the case of by far the larger number 
of people who suffer from corpulency. So far 
from taking too much or too luxurious food, they 
do not eat enough, with the result that the blood 
undergoes changes in quantity and quality. 

It is this anemic form of corpulency from 
which women especially suffer. Flabby, doughy 
fat deposits itself under the skin, and so disfigures 
the natural slender- 
ness and contours 
that the sufferer looks 
years older than her 
real age. She is pale, 
and the skin is cold. 
The temperature is 
usually below normal, 
the heart weak, and 
the general energy is 
so depressed that she 
tires quickly. The 
appetite is poor, and, 
afraid of becoming 
stouter, she denies 
herself even the little 
food she could eat. 

Even though she 
places herself under 
the strictest regimen 
and diets herself 
rigorously, there is 
no reduction in 
weight. Indeed, the 
accumulation of fat 
increases, and by 
congesting the heart, 
lungs, and other 
rgans, induces mor- 





activity, and enables the system to eliminate 
the superfluous fat. 

There is no drastic purging or sweating. 
Antipon goes direct to the causes, and, removing 
them, cures the results. It frees the body from 
excess of fat, and builds up with firm, healthy 
flesh, 

After even only the first two or three doses 
the wonderful tonic properties of Antipon are 
realised. There is a returning zest in life. The 
faded appetite becomes keener. The face loses 
its unhealthy pallor. 
The eyes are bright. 
Weariness of mind 
and body gives place 
to interest and alert- 
ness, 

By the second day 
the weighing machine 
shows a_ reduction 
ranging from half a 
pound up to as much 
as 3lb. Day by day 
the elimination of 
excess fat continues. 
The mirror shows it 
in the cheeks no 
longer puffed, the 
chin no longer double, 
the neck with its re- 
turning slenderness, 
and the figure and 
abdomen once again 
resuming their nor- 
mal proportions. The 


and unwrinkled. 

You are once more 
your natural self. You 
have found life anew, 





bid conditions which 
lead to serious 
disease, 





you give it a good trial."’ 


“Will you accept this last bottle of my Antipon ? 
I don't need any more now, as, I am thankful to say, 
I am perfectly cured, It will do the same for you / 


and found it vigorous 
and active, Antipon 
has not only elimin- 
ated the burden of 


? 





No such general 
treatment as re- 
stricted food courses or exercises, baths, or 
“taking the waters” at a spa, produce any real 
and permanent effect. At the best they are 
mere palliatives. They may relieve, but they 
cannot cure. What is certain is that they 
weaken still further the already debilitated 
System, 

Malnutrition, indeed, is the cause of the 
trouble, Such people are too stout and have 
lost their natural comeliness of figure, not be- 
cause they eat too much, but because they eat 
too little; or, rather, that the body does not 
properly assimilate the food taken. 

In such cases the effect of Antipon, the great 
Proved cure for obesity, is magical. It goes 
at once to the cause of the trouble—to the 
Malnutrition, It stimulates their deficient 


fat, but by its tonic 
properties has infused health and energy. This 
is shown by the fact that one of the first effects 
of Antipon is to give a keen, healthy appetite ; 
and as Antipon places no irksome restrictions on 
the dietary, pure, rich blood and sound, firm 
muscle replace the anemic condition and excess 
morbid fat. 

Begin the Antipon cure to-day. A single bottle 
often cures, and the cure is permanent, as thousands 
of sufferers have proved. Antipon is sold by all 
chemists, stores, etc., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. a 
bottle, or, shoud difficulty arise, may be had 
direct from the sole manufacturers, the Antipon 
Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E., on re- 
ceipt of remittance (in the United Kingdom). 

N.B.—Antipon is sent post free in a plain 
wrapper. 
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Prof.Anderson’sInvention 


Puffed Rice and Puffed 
Wheat were not made tobe 
merely delicious. 


i Cat. a a 

















All their porosity—that | *<¢ i 
nut-like crispness — is 
incidental. 

All that makes these foods 
delightful came as a result 


of making them digestible. on ow. 1a De =e 
, == 
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PUFFED RICE. PUFFED WHEAT. 


Starch Granules Exploded by Steam 


Wheat and rice kernels are composed of millions of gran- 
ules, which must be broken up before digestion can act. 


Cooking, baking and toasting break up part of the 
granules. But a large percentage remain unaffected. 


Prof. Anderson succeeded in blasting those granules to pieces by 
means of 550 degrees of heat under pressure, with the fortunate 
result that these most wholesome of foods by this means become 
the most enticing—ready to eat—no cooking—no trouble for you. 


If any difficulty in obtaining either of these nourishing foods, send us you~ name and addres: on a post card 
and we will see you are supplied. QUAKER OATS LTD., Finsbury Square, LONDON, EC. 


‘Foods Shot from Guns 


Puffed Rice 7d. Puffed Wheat 6d. 








by 
nate 
ome 
you. 


t card 
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COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


Fund, and are amongst my most loyal and 


senerous correspondents. So they must not 


think I have such sad ideas of them. 
A typical forecast of co-operation comes 
from DoroTHY ARMSTRONG. 


“My pear Autson,” her letter begins, “I think 
that the Special Effort Day is a delightful idea. 
\nd I think that the fact that all our Companions 
will be working in good earnest to raise an extra 
large sum will spur each one of us on. Maud and 
l are trying to decide what to do to raise money to 
keep our protégés. I went in for a wild flower 
collecting and naming competition last year, and I 
was the receiver of a prize. This year there is to 
be a similar competition, and as collecting wild 
flowers is a favourite hobby of mine I am going in 
mpetition again. 1 am sure you will be 
pleased to hear that I now communicate with Lizzie 
Palmer, a St. Lucia Companion.—Wishing you and 
yur four protégés a very pleasant Easter, I remain, 
r affectionate Companion.” 





“To spur each other on ’’—that’s a good 
motto for our Day. 

MARJORIE HEARD is one of our busiest 
members now, and it is fine know she 
already has on her “ thinking cap.” We 
“something satisfactory ” will 


se 
may be sure 
be the result. 


“ Dear AL1Ison,—I am so sorry not to have written 


to vou, but | have had no time. Although I have 
eft school my time seems just as full. 1 go to evening 
lass n Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and 


Fridays. I am learning French, English and com- 


rcial correspondence, book-keeping, arithmetic 
ind shorthand. I have homework from all these 
lasses which I do in the afternoon. I help mother 
in the morning, and then I go out to my class in the 


vening, so my day is pretty full. As it was so fine 
yesterday I thought it a great pity to waste the dav 
indoors, so father and I went for a cvcle ride. It 
was simply lovely. The surrounding country is very 
retty, and we have some delightful walks and rides 
n the summet We have a large field behind our 
is a very nice quiet place to play in, 
Without fear of motors and other traffic. Motor- 

ses run past our house, and, as we have no front 
garden, we get a great deal of dust. Our house is 
very old, an ad we feel the vibration even in the back 


ms. Iam | en losing 3s., Which I earned by helping 
father with his accounts I mav be able to earn 
me m money in : this wavy later on 


I think Phyllis Brissenden’s suggestion a very 
d one I do not vet know what I shall do on the 
special Effort Day for our Four. I hope to think of 
Something satisfactory. I mean to enter for the 
mpetition this month. Now I must close.” 
Lhave been so absorbed in the prospect 
of such a splendid united effort that I nearly 
verlooked that little pile of new coupons. 


New Companions to welcome 
include Fanny Harpy HoLt (age 14 next 


month ; Lymm), who Says : 


“Dear Attson,—I should like to be a member 
the H.W.W.C. very much. I will do all I can to 


lee’ ind also get as many more to join as I can 

-ymim, the place where I live, is only a small village 

‘S a4 very pretty place, and we are very proud in 

possessing a lake. The lake is about two miles long 
9°53 


with a lovely shady walk up one side of it. Sir 
William Lever has just had a new road cut by the 
side and a bridge is being built over it, and also the 
road is being continued so that it will go along the 
other side of the lake. I go to the Grammar 
School. We play a lot of games. I am in the 
hockey team, and play left-inside.” 


EpGar McKay (age 17; Trinidad) and 
IsABELLA I. WALLACE (age 13 ; Stonehaven) 
are new members who have not sent letters 
with their coupons, but I hope they will 
write soon. 

Marion R. WEBB (age 7; Beckington) 
writes a beautifully neat letter which would 
be a credit to a much older girl : 


“ My DEAR A.tson,—I have often read THE QUIVER 
and the nice letters in the H.W.W. Corner, and 
have decided to join. It was so interesting to read 
Eric King-Turner’s letter about birds. I am only 
seven, but I shall be eight on July 19th. I shall try 
to write about my walk to school for the competition, 
because I have a mile to walk to school along a 
country lane. Please will you send me a shilling 
brooch badge? I have sent thirteen stamps to pay 
for it and the postage. I hope next time to send a 
little money for Funds.—With love from MARION 
Webs.” 


Just as I send to the printers a little note 
comes from May A. STEPHENSON (Faure- 
smith, S. Africa; age 16). Welcome, May 

anda long letter soon, please. 

Mrs. Hughes says : 


“T am writing for Heriot to say she has at last, 
to her great joy, induced her little friend to join 
the Companionship. I enclose the coupon, also 
2s. 6d. for a silver pendant badge.” 


Hertot’s chum is QUEENIE Cox (age IT; 
Wood Green). She sent me a long and in- 
teresting letter. I must quote the part that 
tells about a jackdaw in Queenie’s home, 
and a dog and a cat they used to have. 


*T am glad to say we are going to have another 
dog and a cat. We have a jackdaw, ard he talks 
like anything. He will say ‘Mamma!’ (that means 
my mamma), and he used to say ‘Spot! Spot! 
Spot, come here.’ (That was the dog’s name.) He 
used to sav ‘Tibes! Tibes! Caw! He called 
the cat Tibes, but his name was Tibby. The cat, 
the dog and the jackdaw all lived together. One 
day Spot saw a cat which was a long way from him, 
and he ran for all he was worth to it, and when he 
got there he found it was Tibby. He gave one clean 
bound right over him and then went p< licked him, 
as he would never hurt him. Jack is the jackdaw's 
name. Anything you say to him he will try ‘ repeat. 
He goes where he likes. He'll trot about the garden, 
and if he sees you planting anything, when you are 
not looking he will go and pull it up and take it to 
his cage. There is a tortoise that belongs next door, 
but it often comes into our garden, and Jac k walks 
about with it ; then he will shout ‘Mamma! Mamma ! 
Mamma!’ as if he wanted her to come. I will tell 
you more about him and my little friend Josephine, 
who is two next nineteenth of November .— Your 
Companion and friend, QUEENIE. 


Jack must be an entertaining companion, 
though, as a gardener, I should object to his 
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adventures taking place in my little patch. 
Don’t you all want to hear more about 
him ? Please tell us fresh stories, Queenie. 

FRANCES Boston sent her regular sub- 
scription to the Violet Fund, and this is from 
her note: 


“It was most interesting to hear of Philip's good 
progress at school. He seems such a nice little boy. 
I only wish we could all see him, as he is our only 
protégé in the Homeland.—With very best wishes.” 

Dora STEWART is a constant and loyal 
helper. I quote just a few sentences from 
her last letter. She has recently changed 
her place of work. 

“TI generally go to my friends in the week. I 
have a large piece of ground in their garden, and I 
am going to grow flowers and vegetables. The 
vegetables I am going to sell to my friends, and what 
I earn will go towards our Quiver Fund. I hope to 
be able to send you a nice little sum at the end of the 
summer. I am glad to hear our little ones are all 
well. Please, Alison, could you let me have a few 
leaflets of the copy of Isabel Hale’s letter, so that I 
can pass them on to friends? We have a nice long 
garden here, and we have pigeons, also a dear little 
canary. He always sings so sweetly when I uncover 
him in the morning. I hope you are keeping well. 
With love and best wishes.” 

Is it not a splendid idea about the garden ? 
Dora is to have our Home Letter Prize this 
month. Hers are among the neatest letters 
that come to me. 

DorotHy PoweELt also asked for copies 
of Isabel’s letter; it has been going out in 
good numbers, and I look forward to seeing 
some excellent results from it. Dorothy was 
away for a holiday on the East Coast, and 
sent me a pretty card from West Runton. 


A box of primroses reached me one 
day in the spring. ‘“‘I am sending these 
primroses, which I picked in the woods 
around Larachbeg; they grow in great 


numbers here.’’ This was in the little note 
which accompanied the beautiful gift from 
MoraG McDonatp. I 
recover better from such a long journey, and 
it is impossible to count the pleasure they 
They were 


never saw flowers 


gave in the office and my home. 
such splendid specimens, and with the moss 
which came with them they lasted a long 


time. Thank you, Morag. “1 will write 
soon,’’ she says, “‘and hope to be able to 
send something to help our Fund. With 


much love to all the Companions.” 

And to other Companions who have sent 
me similarly beautiful gifts, my loving 
thanks. 

IKATHLEEN KRIGE, one of our new members 
in the Group Hrettie Joupert is forming in 


South Africa, writes me a private letter in- 


troducing me to her brothers and sisters, | 
hope Kathleen will send a letter for the 
Corner quickly. I am sure that we shall 
have a very good correspondent in her, and 
the doings of our members in Stellenbosch 
ought to be merry, and very pleasant to 
hear about. 


A Camping Holiday and 
a Motor Trip in Australia 
I have three long and entertaining letters 
from Companions in Sydney. What jolly 
times DoL_ores KIRKBY must have had at 
camp! Essie DaLey well deserves a Letter 
Prize for her account of that exhilarating 
and ’venturous motor trip. 


“Dear Atison,—Have just been reading Tue 
Quiver for February, and spent a happy half-hour 
with our friends of the Corner. 

“The weather here is simply glorious: long sunny 
days in which one feels it is good to be alive. It 
seems almost a shame to be indoors for the greater 
part of the day, but I am well above the dirt and dust 
of the city, in a quiet spot for the moment, and get 
a glimpse of blue sky every now and then 

“I have been away camping for about five days 
and had the most glorious time imaginable. The 
spot in question is known as The Point—situated 
some twenty miles up the coast. The camp itself 
consists of two huge tents—one for dressing and the 
other for cooking and dining. Of course we all sleep 
out in the open. Feather beds of the lightest, 
fluffiest description cannot be compared to the bush 
bed we have. We collect handfuls upon handfuls of 
bush—then flick the leaves off so that no hard twigs 
are likely to remain, and pile the leaves up for, say, 
a foot in height. Then with a rug thrown lightly 
over one, and a canopy of stars above, it is indeed 
great. No need for scented cushions with a bed of 
sweet-smelling leaves for a couch. So much for the 
beds. Then we girls take it in turn to cook meals, 
the chief dessert being blackberries and cream, the 
blackberries growing in hundreds 

““We have swimming baths, and spend most of our 
time in swimming costume, for when not actually 
swimming we are in the boat sailing or rowing, and 
not a day passes but that we very nearly capsize, 
and always get wet. So a costume with a bath-gown 
is the most sensible costume to adopt. There are 
12 girls in all, and two of the girls’ mothers come 
with us as chaperons : 

“Winter is due any time now, but I think it will be 
only in name. It is fearfully hot for dancing, skating, 
etc., now, although invitations are already coming 
1 am passionately fond of both skating and dancing, 
and spend a good deal of my spare time on a skating 
rink. Of course I like open air, so patromise 
‘twilight’ rinks where one can both skate and see 
the sky. The only disadvantage to such a proced re 
is the fact that it sometimes—rains. Then one 
either has to brave the elements and skate in water, 
or sorrowfully leave the rink With love and best 
wishes, sincerely yours, DoLores KirkBy.” 


This is Essie’s letter: 


“My pear Attson,—On the 
left Marrickville for a 15 days’ tour and holiday 
Bathurst, a place we have often wished to go to, 9 
we decided to spe nd Christmas there We left at 
+ o'clock on Thursday, 18/12/13, by motor-car, and 
passed through Penrith, which is situated on tx 
Plains. It has a beautiful river running throug ut 


18th December we 


YQo4 
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Often— 


The daily food lacks certain important elements, 
such as the vital mineral salts, which are absolutely 
demanded for the proper up-keep of body, brain 


and nerves. 


Grape-Nuts 


Supplies this Lack 


This svlendid food contains all the nutritive 
elements of whole wheat and barley—two of 
Nature’s richest food grains—including the vital 
mineral salts, grown in the grain, and which are an 


absolute essential for normal up-keep of the system. 


Add a dish of Grape-Nuts and cream or milk 


to the meal for ten days and see what it does for you. 


Grape-Nuts comes perfectly baked—ready to 
eat from the package—fresh, crisp, and delicious. 


“There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 


—sold by Grocers. 

















The Charms of South-Wester; 
Ireland for Holiday and Health 


' YHERE is the pen that can fittingly and ably describe the 
loveliness, transcendent beauty, the enrapturing mag 
nificence, the entrancing allurement, and the subtle 
captivation of the sylvan scenery, the romantic rusticity, the 
glorious mountainous magnificence, and the charming combination 
of waterfall, glen, and seascape that spreads itself in lavish splendour 
as a wondrous panorama over the south-western district of “ dea 
old Ireland "’ ? 

To think of lovely Killarney, of the sirenic charms of Glengariff, 
the rugged beauty of Bantry Bay, and the quiet fascination of 
dear little Parknasilla, nestled in the valley, is to call up in onesel 
a spirit of unrest, an irresistible hunger that can alone be satisfied 
by the resolve that the earliest opportunity shall be the occasion 
for a visit to this most refreshing atmosphere for the reinvigoration 
of soul and body and of jaded nerves 

Surely here Nature has just been allowed to have her ow 
untrammelled and unfettered way, producing a luxuriant growth of 
foliage and flower, forming landscape and seascape that simp) 
baffle and even defy description by the pen of the writer or even 
by the pencil of the artist. 

There are in certain places lovely landscapes that give on 

PARKNASILLA the idea that in ages past some wondrous giant hand created a 

Photo: G. JF. Sm Ltverpoot upheaval of the earth's formation, bringing into existence towering 

mountains, sloping hillsides, basin-like valleys, angry waterfalls, 

silvery streams, rushing rivulets, and tranquil lakes, and that in due course Time and Nature have together 

come to the healing up of the wondrous scene, covering with richest verdure and blossom, and stately 

timber, the crags and the crannies, the mountains and the valleys, the hill slopes and the river sides 

Truly it is God's own country—so lovely is it that one is reminded of the beautiful thought expressed by 
the writer of the song ‘‘ God's Garden’’ 





**The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the bird tor mirth, 
One is nearer God's heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 

To be brought into this charming vista of beauty one has but to avail oneself of the services of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. The quick-running and comfortable expresses of this railway system run direct 
from Dublin through Cork to Queenstow n, and there are branch lines that take the traveller to Waterford 
Limerick, Kerry, and the entrancing district of Killarney, Caragh, and Valentia. Happy indeed is he or she 
who is quietly and comfortably seated in a corner in one of these trains, bound for the beauties of this land 
of rest, recuperation, and 
delight. There scarcely can 
be a place more befitted for 
the spending of a charming 
quiet holiday. 

Delightful trips by train, 
by motor car, or by motor 
char-a-banc can be made to 
many a charming spot. 

Attractive and very inter 
esting bookletsare published 
for the use of intending 
tourists and visitors by the 
Great Southern and Western 
Railway. They can be had 
freely if a letter be addressed 
to The Tourists’ Office, 
Kingsbridge Station, Dublin. 

Now, as a peroration, let 
a special pwan be raised to 
dear little Parknasilla, the 
most lovely part of all the 
district, close to the lake and 
surrounded by the moun- 
tains. Here is the very ideal 
spot to stay, where fine 
fishing can be enjoyed, and 
where are to be found all the 
accessories that go to make 





up a happy holiday sojourn. PARKNASILLA HOTEL GROUNDS My » Jo ae 
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COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


called the Neapean, over which a very handsome 
bridze is built for vehicles and pedestrians, and 
, special one for trains. On one side is Penrith and 

ris Emu Plains. In the * early days,’ the 


and Blaxland, had to 
y to eross over, and so they ended in 
i bridge of logs. On passing the Plains we 
to ascend the Blue Mountains. The hill 
lled Lapstone, which is very steep and has many 
\ wp curves Once past this we could noth e 
the pureness of the air. We stopped several times 





Lawson, Wentworth, 








to gaze on the lovely scenery and let the engine cool. 
We arrived at the highest point on the Mountains, 
illed ‘ Blackheath.’ Here we stayed for two hours 
for dinne Then we passed through Mount Victoria, 
nd then we started on a downward course over the 
wonderful place called the Zig-zag. At one very 
dangerous curve we were very nearly over, as the 


id was fresh to father, and our car is very large. 
The road was new and several parts were not fenced, 


1 


nd the depths below made you feel giddy. We 
rived at the bottom and then passed through 
Rydal, and all the rest of the road was hilly, up and 
down, all the way. When about twenty miles from 
Bathurst we started seeing farms. The wheat was 


ng harvested, the stripper and binder and harvester 
were all working, and the smell was glorious off the 


“ Five miles | from Bathurst we stopped to gaze 


around on the crops, and the hay stacks were a pic- 
re, when all of a sudden a lark rose up and the song 
was lovely; it soared so high that it looked a mere 


spe We starte od off again. We were watching 
for the town, and you cannot see it till you are right 
nit. We passed over River Mac- 


a bridge on the 





wie, which is in some places nearly dry. When 
passed through we saw a lovely avenue called 
K Kendal Avenue. It is very wide and is asphalted, 
nd on both sides are three rows of trees, willows, 


is and firs, making a total of six rows. It wasa 
ly sight. It is fairly long, and at the top another 
inches off, and it is called Willow Avenue. Then 
had to find our abode. It 


we drove slowly, as we 
situated in George Street, opposite Machattie 
irk, which is in the centre of the town. Bathurst 
population of 12,000, and the town is divided 
ito blocks and the streets are very wide with trees 
n each side—asphalted streets and footpaths. It is 
a very clean town, and the park sets it off. Any 
stranger Is supposed to know the names of streets, 
8 there is nothing to tell anyone! It was very cool 
en we arrived, but it was fearfully hot after, and 
we were wishing for coolness. We motofed within a 


§0-mile radius all round, and it was lovely 

~ Bathurst is 100 years old, and it celebrated the 
Ventenary in May, 1913 Explorer Evans found it, 
e book which is published shows the terrible 
ips he went through. We saw the jail, and 
vest hospital and the Experimental Farm. On 

‘everything for a farmer to learn They teach 
lamers’ sons sowing, reaping, harvesting and _ all 
the fruit growing. It was very interesting, and the 
Manager was very pleased to tell us all about it. 











M ee Orange, 36 miles farther west from 
ge It has only one main street, which is 
alled Summer Street, whereas Bathurst has three 


business Streets, and yet the Bathurst people are 
t W, and the Orange ones are full of business. On 
ue Way we saw acres of potatoes and fields of wheat, 
— and the daintiest of hay-ricks Phere were 
/ © i a tow, and were as straight as it is possible 
the _ —_ ember 31 on our way home and to visit 
ane ithe tae d Je nolan iF aves. We came Oberon 
very tal e ( s House,’ is at the bottom of some 
“ mou ntains We dr Bear enna recent ter in 

saab juarter miles. it gave us a terrible fright, 

the ee ts 'S So steep, and our car was long, and at 
tum ouz Curves we had to back up and then 
WICK Phere was a fence, but it looked pretty 


995 


shaky to me. Mother and I got out at the worst 
points. The caves are limestone formations, and are 
too wonderful to describe. I am trying for a book 
ot views for you. We have post cards of them. 
There are three inspections a day, 10 a.m., 3 p.m., 
and 7 p.m. The stalactites hang down and the stalag- 
mites go up. It takes 34 years for a thirty-second 
part of an inch = form, and yet there are columns 
there 20 feet hig The resemblance to people is 
wonderful, One of Queen Victoria is excellent, also 
* Paddy’s Potatoes.’ The Lucas Cave is one of the 
best; it is like a great tower. It is 250 feet high, 
and to show us how high it really is the guide kept 
switching on electric lights, and the sparkling jewels 
were too wonderful to talk about. We had two days 
there, and then we left for home on the 2nd January, 
1914, at quarter to six o’clock. We did not try that 
road again, but came via Mount Victoria, in which 
vou rise the two thousand feet in six miles, which is 
a marked improvement. But that is bad enough. 
Rabbits were in thousands, and I saw one kangaroo. 
Foals were plentiful on all our journeys, also rabbits, 
which are a pest to all farmers. The day was fear- 
fully hot, it being over 100 degrees. We breakfasted 
on the roadside; after that the heat was intense. 
Bush fires were in numerous places on the mountains, 
and at Emu Plains it was so hot that you hardly knew 
what to do with yourself. There was a terrible fire 
at Smithfield, and that made it worse. We had some 
mineral waters, but the more you drank the more 
was required, and we arrived home at five o’clock 
after 15 days’ good holidays to find a large budget of 
greeting cards awaiting for us. I received 58, so 
I did well. 

*So I think you will agree with me that that was 
an excellent trip; no breakdowns, no punctures 
in 600 miles. Ot course it was a new car, but then 
one always expects punctures 

“ You will find a small sum enclosed for the good 
of the Fund. I am very pleased in the way things 
are progressing, and wish it every success and a 
prosperous year to you.—From your friend, Esstr 
DALEY. 

** P.S.—All success to our Four, and hope there are 
more coming. I forgot to mention Bathurst is 124 
miles by road, 145 by train.” 


Erica Welsh is the 
letter I must hold over, 


A New Zealand Picnic 

EpwarRpD GILsoNn always 
that make excellent reading. 
of his latest: 


“ DEAR ALISON, 
letter. I received it some time ago. 
glad to see Philip's report was so good. How are the 
other three in Canada? Yesterday we went about 
ten miles for some brambles, It sounds a long way, 
doesn’t it, but I think it will turn out to be worth 
while, for we got a lot of fruit. The place to which 
we went was a Maori settlement named Parihaka, 
which is famed for its connections with the history 
of the great prophet Te Whiti. I was some distance 
behind the others (I was about an hour later in 
starting), and, as I had never been before, I took a 
wrong turn. I was wandering about for a long time, 
exploring first one road and then another before 
found them. There are some very fine houses in 
Parihaka, but also some very dirty, tumble-down 
ones. I saw one or two with carved fronts, but | 
was not near enough to examine them. There is a 
fine monument to Te Whiti there, with iron rails 
round, It is of fine marble, ornamented with green- 
stone, and lit up at night with electric light. The 
Maoris are very lazy there, most of them just seem 
to grow enough potatoes (or tawas), kumaras, and 
maize to supply them with food through the winter. 


third writer. Her 
though. 


sends letters 
This is a part 


Thank you very much for your 
I was very 
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and there was little variety beyond the 


Of course, there is the inevitable patch of tobacco, 
and perhaps a few fruit trees. I do not think it is 
the real tobacco they grow, but a big hairy-leaved 
plant, which they dry and use instead. Well, 1 
will tell you just what happened yesterday. After 
a good deal of searching I found the others, and had 
some dinner. After dinner we went with our tins 
and baskets and picked brambles. There were such 
a lot of them, great big ones. Soon the Maoris came 
down to the river to swim, and there was such a shout- 
ing, screaming and splashing. They are very good 
swimmers—it seems to come natural to them. We 
could hear them talking about the ‘ Pakehas’ 
(white people), We could not stay late on account 
of the Lars so about half-past three p.m. we had 
afternoon tea and then left. I was riding, so I was 
first home. I was tired out by the time we finished, 
so I went to bed as soon as tea was over, after a very 
enjoyable day. I don’t think I have told you that 
my eldest brother and I are in the Senior Cadets. 
We both like it very well.” 


From Dorotuy Lim comes another little 
letter, all too short: 


“T am in Amoy studying Chinese. I think I 
wrote to you before coming here, or my thoughts are 
deceiving me. Just now we are having nice weather, 
with sunshine. I hope that our Scheme is proceeding 
well. I am trying to get members. It’s rather hard 
to ask them to join, for they are so bashful. Every 
place round here is very airy. Kulangsu is an sland 
under the management of the British Municipal. 
In summer, I hear, it is very cool, and the roads are 
broad and clean. There is no traffic here, and most 
of the people about walking, whilst a few go about 
in sedan chairs. That is, a carriage like a chair, 
with two bamboos at the sides, and two men carrying 
it on their shoulders. The ends of the bamboos are 
pulled tight together, leaving a space of 8 inches for 
the men to put upon their shoulders. It is very 
swingy and comfortable. 1 shall be going down to 
Singapore for my summer vacation, and am quite 
looking forward tor the time to come. I have not 
been there for about three years. 1 will close now. 
My kind reg: ards to the othe r me mbers.—With love, 
ever your sincere Companion.’ 


Zo 


PHYLLIS BRISSENDEN tells me _ about 
the books she has recently been reading : 


“A little while ago I read ‘Cranford.’ Do you 
know the original of it—Knutsford, in Cheshire ? 
My sister spent a few days there last autumn, and 
she said it was such a dear little, quaint, old-fashioned 
place. I should like to go and visit it. Some other 
books which I enjoyed were three by Marjorie Bowen 
relating to William of Orange. They make one feel 
so sorry for William. * Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm’ is another book that I fell in love with more 
and more as I neared the end.” 


Phyllis is one of the 
enjoying Mrs. Horne 
our magazine. 


is 


many who are 


de Vaizey’s serial in 


No; I have not been to Knutsford, but 
hope, like you, Phyllis, to go some day. 
Have you read Mrs. Chadwick’s new book, 
“In the Footsteps of the Brontés”? I 
wonder if everything still moves in Knuts- 
ford “‘ with the regularity of clockwork’ 
if every day has still ‘its fixed duties, 


baking days and washing days,” as in Mrs. 


Gaskell’s girlhood, when ‘‘ baking days and 


washing days ’’ came “ round week by week, 


small tea parties.” 
Will every Companion whose ‘letter is n 
mentioned accept my best thanks? 


correspondence—you will understand. 


Christmas Competitions 


ot 


IT can 
only quote from a very small part of m 


ly 


Last Christmas some of you gave me the 
happiness of being your messenger with 
treasures to a number of little Londoners 
Many a time in the months that have gone 


since have I remembered the joy your gif 
of dol! 
and girls. 
givers again. I hope so. 
many more of you will want to share. 


ts 


and books gave to those invalid boys 
Perhaps you would like to be joy- 
But I hope many, 
July 


seems very much too summery a time, and 
too far away from Christmas, to begin think- 
ing of Christmas presents, someone may say. 


However, in order that everyone—Con 
panions at home and 
plenty of time to prepare, I am 
briefly to announce a 


going 


Christmas Presents Competition, 
hoping that lots of little invalid childre 
will benefit by it. 

There will be prizes in several sections fi 
Seniors and Juniors. 

These sections will be: 

A.- 
than Is. 


Dressed Dolls. 


abroad—may hav 
just 


n- 


e 


i] 


ir 


No doll to cost more 
I have some special wishes about 


the dolls’ clothes, which you shall hear next 


month. 
something through them about 
and sensible underclothes and dresses ! 
- children, 


“ 


real ”’ 
B.—Secr: ap - books. Not 
scrap-book, be it ever so nice, will be eligible. 
‘The Town or the 
You will wat 


15, 


They are to be called 
County I Live In” 
pictures of the place where your home 


Books. 


I think we may be able to teach 
comfy ' 


1 


e 
if 


one ordinary 


iS 


and all sorts of interesting facts to wmte™ 
—to make personally interesting books 10! 


our little sick friends. 

i. 
Our boy Companions who do not 
either of the above, may make any art! 


—_— 


Christmas Gifts from Boys to Boys. 


they like that they think another boy would 


rejoice to receive as a present, No outh 
of more than a shilling will be vermitted. 


D.—You know how children love hav" 
letters. I want a whole lot of really ong’ 
fully written letters, Christmas letters, ° 


goo 
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Lemons make the mouth water! 


“Silver Shred” 


MARMALADE 


makes the appetite 
long! Don’t sigh 
for it, get it! 


Made from the Choicest 
selected lemons combined 
with the finest sugar. The 
most delightfully piquant 
preserve. 

Made by 
ROBERTSON of 


“ GOLDEN SHRED” 
Label Marmalade fame. 

































\Make your Babies Happy 


rl The properly fed child is 
« almost always cheerful and contented. 
Thousands of mothers attribute the sunny 
smiles and jovial merriment of their little 
ones to the fact that they have been fed, since 
weaning, on Robinson's “ Patent” Groats. This 
popular conviction has the support of the highest 
medical and chemical authorities, who confidently recommend 


Robinson’s.“ Groats 


as an ideal food for children, after weaning. Contains all the 
elements of bone, muscle, nerve and fat. 
Introduced nearly 100 years ago. 


Send for Free Booklet “‘ Advice to Mothers,” 


Dept. Q..KEEN, ROBINSON & Co., Ltd., 
LONDON. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 
Send us 3d. and we 
tl forward you (in 

U.K.) a box of 
samples of La-vola, 
Tvoth Paste, Rose 


Protect your 
Complexion during 
the Summer 


The Sun’s brilliant rays wage 
their unmercilul war upon the 
complexion. Prepare your skin 
to withstand their attack, A 
few drops of Beetham’s La- 
rola regularly applied will keep 
your face and hands quite 
iree from Roughness, Redness, 
Irritation, or tan. 





(THE BEST AID TO BEAUTY) 
will soon produce a complexion as Smooth and Soft as Velvet. 


you to try, 


Bloom Soap, ete., for 


Try the 
obtain it from all Chemists and Stores in bottles at 1, 


wonderful effect of La-rola upon your skin. 


You can 


- and 2/6, 














M. BEETHAM & SON (Dept. Q®), CHELTENHAM. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


Where Boys are made Men 
and Girls are sensibly Trained. 








The Fey Bran: 1 “CHICHESTER Training Ship 
App i € wr 100 boys sent each year ythe K 
Na ti ‘ tered the Merchant Service way t 

being m a th 4) and 30 girl 


THE NATIONAL | REFUGES for 
HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


Pounded 1843 Inc reo. 1904 
The KING and QUEEN 

i me The EARL OF JERSEY. GC.B. 
Treasurer. W. E. HUBBARD, Esq.. 17 St. Helen's Place, E.C. 


‘ waneetane b remy-niactatante SOLICITED. 








se Se 
H. BRIS W WAI N ! HENRY G. COPELAND. 
net h 164 SHAY TESBURY AVENUE, Wut 














Don't de rap bre surf 


SCRUB BING 
ROTS | LINOLEUM | 


a 





C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lin, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 









SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM, 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
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THE WOMEN’S 
send to boys and girls who seldom get a 
postman’s visit. 

More about these competitions next 
month. The last date for entries will be 
November 30. 

[ think it would be pleasant if a large 
number of you were to write to tell our 
children all about your 


Summer Holiday 

Each competitor may choose any one of 
the Four. Write to him or her first about all 
the jolly adventures you had, and the places 
you visit, as you would to your own special 
chum. Perhaps I will print the prize letters, 
but all of them shall be sent to the children 
is they are addressed. They may be as long 
as you wish, but not shorter than 500 words. 
[he writing must be your very best, mind. 
Each must be put into a plain stamped 
envelope. The last day for this is August 31. 

Second Competitions for the Summer 
Holidays are 

\.—For Seniors. <A prize is offered for 
the best letter, addressed to me, on the 
literary and historic associations of the 


WORK BUREAU 


summer holiday place or district. Seven 
hundred and fifty words is the outside limit. 
Many of my Senior Companions will enjoy 
this, I believe. If you do not go for a 
holiday, you may write about your own 
home place from the same point of view. 

All letters to reach the office by Sep- 
tember 30. 

B.—For those under 14 years of age. 
A prize or prizes will be given for the best 
pen-and-ink or water-colour sketch on a 
post card of the place you stay in for your 
holidays, or some place or interesting thing 
you see. Show me how well you can draw, 
ail Juniors, please, by September 30. 

Very, very happy July days to you all. 
Suppose you all pelt me with letters at the 
beginning of the holidays, and tell me which 
competition you are trying. 

If any of you would like to send on 
your copy of Ture QUIVER, after you have 
finished with it every month, to a foreign 
missionary, please let 
me know. 

Your affectionate 

Companion, 


~ 


“ERIC 
THE WOMEN’S WORK BUREAU 


Conducted by 


“WINIFRED” 


This Advisory Bureau advises girls and women as to the best course to pursue 
with regard to their work, training for a definite calling, etc. 


here are no fees, but those requiring 


any information must enclose 6d. Postal 


Order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be sent 


them by post. Address all communications 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


HAIRDRESSING 


AND HAIR 


to “ Winifred/’ THE QUIVER Office, 


WORK 


A Remunerative Occupation for Girls and Women 


HE occupation of a hairdresser is one 
that is in many ways peculiarly 
suited to women’s abilities, and it has one 
seat advantage, 
hot matter if the 
an excellent 


that advancing years do 
skill is there, and also it is 
home employment. 

I have interviewed various workers in 


907 


this field in the West End and in the pro- 
vinces—a woman hairdresser who had a 
shop of her own, another who worked 
entirely at her home in the country, and 
others who were employed in fashionable 
parts of London. 

Che consensus of opinion is greatly in 


ain eee 
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favour of this work. Indeed the woman 
hairdresser who had her own business told 
me that profits came in in so many ways, 
and that the sale of lotions and creams, etc., 
was most helpful, and also that a great deal 
was to be made by artificial hair work. 
Like everybody I interviewed, she was 
enthusiastic as to its prospects for a capable, 
hard-working girl who knew the business 
thoroughly, but that, of course, must be 
mastered. 


The First Steps 

The best way is to begin in a small estab- 
lishment under the personal supervision of 
the proprietor. A girl would be apprenticed 
for two or three years, and during that time 
she should learn not only shampooing, cut- 
ting, and dressing of the hair, but also arti- 
ficial hair work and wig-making—in short, 
she should learn every side of the business. 
In the West End a premium is in most cases 
paid—about /15 to f25 being usual—but 
in the provinces time is generally given, 
and in some cases a small salary is paid 
towards the end of the time. Some hair- 
dressers combine this work with manicure, 
face massage, etc., and then it will take 
probably about five years to become abso- 
lutely efficient. It may be mentioned that 
about sixteen is a usual age for an appren- 
tice, or about fourteen to fifteen for hair 
work only, 


What to do when Proficient 

The majority of young hairdressers enter 
a shop as a salaried assistant, and those 
who really understand the business can carn 
from 15s. to 30s. weekly with a profit on 
articles sold, but a girl 
saloon work only would receive about 12s. 


who understands 


to 20s. only. Those with quite £150 capital 


might take a shop. It pays only to set up 
g 1cighbourhood, and consequently 
rents are bound to be high. Possibly a 


rising seaside town near other big towns is 


in a good 


as good a place as any, but ercat care would 


have to be exercised before starting any. 
where. The girl with capital will usually find 
it distinctly remunerative to set up for 
herself. 


The Visiting Hairdresser 

A good many women hairdressers Start 
in this way, and one I interviewed was giving 
up her shop, as she found visiting work 
paid her better, and there was less responsi- 
bility. Those who start in this way shoul 
choose a place where there are plenty of 
nursing homes, 
and so on, as these provide the class of 
likely to  patronise the 
visiting hairdresser. As her business grows 
the hairdresser will arrange to visit certain 
‘ One who built up 
a big connection used to charge Is, 6d. for 


schools—especially for girls 


customer most 


districts on certain days. 


with cutting, and singeing 
Where ther 
was more than one customer in the same 


a shampoo, 2s. 


2s. Od., dressing Is. to 3s. 


house the charge was proportionately less. 
For this work it is necessary to be fairly 
strong, and all must be able 
to endure standing for a long time together. 
The clever woman who has her own lotions 
and washes to sell will find that a source of 
income also. Another way is to set up in: 
girl’s own home, and start from there. One 
capable girl who did this informed me she 


hairdressers 


was now employing an assistant and an 
apprentice, as she had so much work to do, 
found it profitable. She 


emphasised the necessity for a good appeat- 


and she most 
a fair height is essential, good manners, 
tact, and aptitude; but given 
these she could not speak too highly ol this 
occupation, and I find this opinion practicall 
as those who 


ance ; 


business 


unanimous, and theretore, 
understand all the difficulties of the calling 
so highly, I think a gt 
want of an 
demand either ¢x- 


recommend it ! 


or woman who is in occu- 
pation that 
ceptional mental or physical powers might 


turn her attention to hal- 


does not 


do well to 


dressing. 
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¥ 
Greatest Help! &# 

: ee ; A. 
_ You know those busy mornings in the kitchen— . 
dinner-time before you look round. These are the 5 

days above all others when Biro’s Custard helps. . 

In a few moments, you have ready a delicious a 

creamy, egg-like Custard, to serve with stewed, tinned, a! 

or bottled fruits—prunes, pears, apricots, ete. J 

No need to think — “ Does Harry like this,” or Fh 

“Does Nell like that?” Every member of the Uf 

family enjoys a 

mn 

* 
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w_ 

Ly 

Natritious Custard. 

the Nutritious VUSLtAFd. & 

P Sold in Pkts. 2 for 1}d, Boxes 4d & 7}d,and LARGE 8d Tins. oom a 
og = ; = wy 
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Vaseline = 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





CONVEREENT, SANITARY, & ECONOMICAL, “VASEL INE” 















mily friend of good standing, and noha me medicine 
cupboard sl] ld be withe vut “ VASELINE *” in some form or 
another, /wbes a mest and handiest touse. NO WASTE, 
ror ing beautiful ¢ mpl lexions—for he iling all skin aftec- 
ions I ¢ Kheumatism and Po neon there is a 
“VASELINE ” eparation for all these—and much more. You 
should never be wi ikont these “* VASELENE ” Specialities :— 
“VASELINE” CAPSICUM VASELINE 
ete rete, known = 08 VASELINE” CAMPHOR ICE 
l 4d. Better ¢t rd For ch co d ae Pe 
8d. shatein ‘Le lo allay al inition s of the 





CARBOLATED WHITE MENTHOLATED 
“VASELINE” “VASELINE” = VASELINE “ 
the be { epti of te} ey for ex I lds in 
1- ter al use the head, neuralgia, etc. D/e 
6d. 












i Post Free to any address 

vecetpt of 1 ul ¢ e Stamp a tive 

in ” household ints «ai telling au out the 
Vaseline" Preparations, fo t free. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
onsolidated) 
42 a, Vieduct, LONDON, E.C. 














ADVICE. 
For your own safety and satis- 
faction, always buy “Vaseline” 
in Chesebrough Co.'s own 
original Tubes and packages. 
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“KILSPINDIE” SPORTS COATS 


SCOTCH KNIT. PURE WOOL. IN NEWEST 1914 DESIGNS 
EQUALLY SUITABLE FOR DRESS OR NEGLIGE WEAR. 


The “KINDER.” 


An Attractive Light-weight Brushed Wool Coat, beautiful soft texture. With 








long roll collar, half waist belt, and two pockets. Length 29 inches, 
12 6 Post Free. 
rT) ” / 
The “KENDAL. 
A Smart Medium-weight Coat, in smooth plain knit With fancy-stitch, 
long roll collar, half waist belt, and two pockets. lens h 30 inches. 


17, 6 Post Free. 
The “KINTYRE” (as illustration). 


A Handsome Coat in loose } 1 rib-knit, medium weight. Fanevy — louble 
collar, with crochet buttons and loop fi steners 7 gth 29 In 


21 - Post Free. 
:—Turquoise, Saxe, Navy, New Green, Cinnamon, 
COLOURS Brown, Amethyst, Purple, Rose, Scarlet, Grey, etc. 


SHADE WEBS FOR INSPECTION ON APPLICATION. 
SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. MONEY RETURNED IF NOT SATISFIED. 


Write for New Cataieueo? = "The “KILSPINDIE” HOSIERY CO. 


“RILSPINDIE” SPORTS COATS, 
Also separate New List of (Dept. M.6.), HADDINGTON, SCOTLAND. 


HOSIERY "AND "UNDERWEAR. 


BURCESS’ . 
































cate t “A t will save you 


cures without co ee lancing, or — m 1 deal of ve 

Piles, Fi . = Se a cote Indelible: no heating: an ordinary pen does it, 
sease lt pe t eri t the t ‘pt If you cann in fr er, write the 
airing all ¢ manufacturer, enc.osing P.O for size required, 


te “BEND PENNY STAMP FOR SAMPLE. 
ee 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London, WO. ifone vrs 


D. FLEMING, Maker “*Arabine”’ Ink, pevmsasel 


FOOT'S WHEEL CHAIRS| 


SELF-PROPELLING and SELF-ADJUSTABLE. 



























* 


Constructed on new and improved principles, w hich enable 
the occupant to change the inclinat of the back or leg-rest 
either together or separately to any desired position, meetns 
every demand for comfort and necessity ; also sup plied with 
single or divided and extensible leg-rest H ive speciall 
large Kubber-Tyred Wheels, and are most easily prope 
No other Wheel Chait capable of so many adjustments 
Catalogue F 24 of Wheel Chairs in various designs, Fre? 
We sfecialise i en e 1 Invalid Furnt 
a wppliance Cat wes 1G 





J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 171 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 
The Back Garden 


s [* the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 
[he journalist who does not quote this 


east once a year is not worth 
Far be it from me to question its 





uit even the rule must have excep- 
tions, and in this case they are numerous. 
\s far as my wandering eye has roved I 
should be inclined to say that in the spring 


1 young man’s fancy runs to the back 
iden. Should anyone doubt this let him 
look round him in train or tram or bus when 


the first vernal signs begin to gladden the 
ir. Itis Covent Garden in miniature ; bulbs 
ind brown roots, mysterious sticky-looking 
stalks, rose bushes timidly shrinking in 
paper wrappers because of the scantiness 
f their dry leaves, odd assortments of 
lower pots, and packets of tins for foster- 
ing growth or destroying wicked germs, lie 
lovingly in the arms of lusty youth, or make 
the cramped passengers wonder what good 
old Carter, Paterson have done not to have 
been trusted with these bundles. It is the 
ung man laying the foundation of the 
glorious garden where, with the aid of some 
young lady, he may better indulge his other 


The Hobby 
I take it that this is the earliest form of 
> “hobby,” since it began with Adam 
ed from searching for food, and 
mething of it clings to all his descendants. 
The val of the hobby for the sweetening 
1 lengthening of life calls for no exposi- 
tion ; the very stock-in-trade of count- 
less n Int yet, after all, the hobbies 
re lew which we can adopt; they must 
lopt or be only the poorest of make- 
lieves It is with the hobby, in fact, 
; th the centaurs of old 
u n run away with the man 
T man command the steed. 
l really part of ourselves the 
~ rest 1 but concealed somewhere 
out t f most folk there is a back 
Year nd year igo )6« TL found a notable 


instance which has left indelible marks of 
charity on me ever since. A friend and I 
had been roaming the country on semi-pro- 
fessional business all the day long, with 
hardly a bit of food, to find ourselves at 
midnight in an evidently sleeping village, 
and with some miles of trudging yet ahead. 
But my companion knew his way about, and 
going to an old inn, wrapped in densest 
gloom, he made a peculiar tapping with his 
stick on the fanlight window above the door. 
Presently the door was opened and mine 
host, in his shirt sleeves, welcomed us into 
the darkness, fastened the door behind us, 
and led us groping into a comfortable 
parlour where he soon set a hearty good 
supper before us. The man was only a 
village tapster, with rough miners and 
yokels for his clients; yet what had kept 
him up so late? The evidence was on a 
table by the fire—he had been studying the 
Latin classics! Mere tapster though he 
was for most of his time, he was yet a ripe 
scholar, and this was his back garden after 
the day’s work was done. But who would 
have suspected such a hobby concealed 
about a taciturn innkeeper ? 

They are few who have not been surprised, 
some time or other, by similar discoveries— 
the butcher who is an authority on music, 
the milkman who knows all that is to be 
known about fossils, or—a case I knew—a 
coal miner in almost weekly touch with 
some of the most eminent mathematicians 
of our day. The pious saw which for genera- 
tions has declared that you can never really 
know a person till you love him, might 
almost add as an option—‘ or until you 
have found out the man’s favourite hobby.” 

My thoughts have turned this way because 
of a letter I find in my monthly budget. 
It hails from a well-known actors’ club in 
I.ondon, and comes from a professional lady 
of famed and honoured name. She seeks 
membership in the Crutch-and-Kindness 
League, and none can be more welcome. 
Actresses are popularly supposed to be 
engrossed only in their calling and the 
myriad mundane matters attendant on it, 


a 


Fn ne 
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with occasional free-toil for some charitable 
object. But this lady has kept tenaciously 
her own back g 

ting of tende1 
and 
m tour, with 
the fall of 
tentatiously 


irden, the said garden con 


1 loving care over tiny, 


maimed, forlorn children. Even when 


meern het 
strolls 


so much else to ¢ 
the curtain, she 
quietly and uno into her pet 
back garden. Happy the child who has this 
big-hearted oman for and 
spondent! I must chum it with that smail 


friend corre- 


protégé for the pleasure of sometimes see- 
ing the letters she 
be fresh and refreshing. 

We may be safely convinced that there is 
no one but has this little plot of Eden some- 


It may have been 


they cannot but 


sends r 


where in his possession. 
neglected and stand in need of reclamation, 
but there it is, for, the world round, there 
is something in us all which inclines the 
heart gently, pitifully to the child that is 
weak or sorely handicapped with suffering. 
cherished 
ng have we unfailingly 


So long as we have our divine 


instinct, just so I 
found, even in our desert places, oases of 


roses, but we have never neglected it with- 


out discovering very barren deserts even 
where roses were supposed to blossom. It is 
an old promise that ‘‘a little child shall 


lead us,’”’ but it is a promise which specially 
flowers with life when the heart 
the young pained and crippled. 


is out to 


The Crutch-and-Kindness League here 
comes to our aid. The best feelings grow 
atrophied in many, not willingly, but from 
want of opportunity; no sick or frail 
children happen to come in their range. 


them there. Under the 
School 


The League brin 

loving care of the 
than 
children in London 
poverty 
truggle for bread 


Ragged Union 
12,000 poor, crippled 
Through ther 
ssitating a 


the lives of the 


there are mor 
alone 
ceaseless 


hnece¢ 


pare nts’ 
children 


are very sad and lonely llow the touch of 
an unseen hand can cheer them! ‘This is 
all that the Crutch-and-Kindness League 

ks that each ember shall write, once 


or her little cripple 
whose name and ldress 1 given for the 
| OSe vith particulars of the ‘ case.” 
rh bri: th mall 


h of every 


a month at least, to hi 


strip of Paradise 
good heart, what 


ever Sex ! in the world residins 


bunch of flowers, a toy or bit of ribbon may 


replace it for the nonce. ‘To a lonesome 
child these are veritable treasures from the 
invariably found under 


the humble pillow when the little suffering 


sky, and they are 


mite has at last been released. 

This is practically the whole simple scheme, 
Now that summer has come, many who can 
atford it find their own holiday the sweeter 
for sending their protégé for a day or a 

this is left to 
League only 

And _ there 
one shilling—in 
return for which a beautiful card of mem- 
bership is sent. 

All further particulars of this most kindly 
be had for a stamp from Sir 
! J.P., Director and Secretary, 
Ragged School Union, 32 John Street, 
Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 


week to the country, but 
themselves; the 
asks for the letter. 


is but inclusive fee 


members 
monthly 


one 


work 
John 


may 
KXirk, 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Miss M. Anderson, Isle of Bute, N.B. 

Miss Ellen Bailey, Dalston, London, N.E.; Miss 
J. Brodie, Mowbray, S. Africa; Miss H. Brown, 
Finchley, London, N.; Miss E. B. Purr, Richmond, 
Yorks 

Mi Robert Car nie, Leith, N.B Miss Phoebe 
Clipsham, Orpington, Kent; Miss May Coles, 
Shalford, Surrey; Miss Enid Cropper, St. Vincent, 
B.W.1 


Mi Blanche Elliott, New Amalft, S. Africa 

Mi Phebe Fletcher, Fremantle, W. Australia 

M Garbois, London, W.; the Misses Grace and 
M. Gomme, Woking, Surrey ; Mrs. Gunnell, Saxilby, 
near Lincoln 


Master John Harker, Hampstead, London, N.W.; 
Miss Eva Harlev, East Griqualand, S. Africa; Miss 
K. Hou w, Wanstord, Northants; Miss Olive 
Humy , North Island, New Zealand 


Miss Neugent Jessop, East Pondoland, 5. Africa, 


Miss Mary King, Bayswater, London, W. 

li Nellie Lefevre, Whittlesea, Peterborough; 
Miss Add Lloyd, Neath, S. Wales 

M Macdonald, Southsea, Hants; Miss A 
MeGivern, Mowbray, S. Africa; Miss A McMillan, 
St d. Glos: Mrs. J. B. Meggitt, Mansfield, Notts; 


M Winifred Morrish, Trinidad, B.W.1 ; Miss N. M 
Murray, Sale, Cheshire 
Miss Idee Plessis, Stevnsburg, S. Africa; Miss 
Anna | k, Rathgar, Dublin; Miss H. Pritchard, 
Ran te. Kent; Miss A. Pullen, Shalford, Surrey 
Mi Hilda Sautermeister,  Wirrlemutr, N.B.; 
i Miss Bertha 





Mi \. B. Sawer, Colombo, Cevlon ; 
S ‘ « reh, New Zealand Mrs. Claude 
S toe, Hitchin, Hert i) Ina Small, Edin- 
l me 5 Mi E. C. Spa Kowghas, Cape 
Colon 

Mis \gnes Wa _ M nt Florida, Clasgow 

Miss I Dinjian, Mi \ Lcisenling, Miss 
Joan Skeet, Miss Kate Desbois, Miss Irs Jarvis, Miss 
Lilian B v, Miss Muriel Hawgood, Miss Nora) 
(ndden M Margery Barratt Miss Gwyanels 
1) \ ) i kland. Miss Gwen Jackso™ 
Viet H : I, Hampstead. (Group 44} 
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THE QUIVER 


Miss Phyllis Neilson Terry 


says 





4 PRIMROSE HILL ROAD 
REGENT'S PARK, NW. 


I have tried Lavona 
Hair Tonic|and find it a 
most excellent preparation 
for the hair. 


Yours truly, 


Wf (rh ; 7h 


Beautiful Hair 
Guaranteed. 


No Results — No Pay! 


Simply deposit 2/11 with your chemist— 
in exchange you will receive a bottle of 
Lavona Hair ‘onic and his personally 
signed guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. No dispute possible—your decision 
is absolutely final. 


Lavona Hair Tonic 


destroys the dandruff germ and keeps the 
hair beautifully soft and glossy by stimu- 
lating the activity which distributes the 
contents of the oil glands at each hai 
root—it ensures healthy colour glands, 
thus preventing greyness or faded hair— 
and it greatly increases hair growth by 
nourishing the hair root where all growth 
takes place. 


Miss Phyllis Neilson Terry— 
the famous young actress, in common with 
hundreds of other stage celebrities, uses and 
recommends Lavona Hair Tonic,as is shown 
by her letter above. 

Lavona Hair Tonic is sold under a guarantee of 
satisfaction or money back by all leading chemists 
including Boots Cash Chemists, Harrods, 
Whiteleys, John Barker & Co., Selfridges. Army 
& Navy Stores, Jnr. Army & Navy Stores, Parkes 
Drug Stores, Lewis & Burrows, Taylors Drug Cv., 
Henry Hodder, Ltd., Timothy White Co., or from— 

TOKALON LTD., “ Tokalon House,” 

212/214 Great, Portland Street, LONDON, W. 
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iG | 
Get British Wool and 
Yorkshire Brains in Your | 


New Suit 


Your suit will be woven, cut, 
and tailored here in Hudders- 
field, the heart of the world’s 

woollen trade. You get good 

‘loth, good fit, and hard 
wear at a price out of 
which every cent of 
middle profit has been 
erased. That’s why we 
can tailor you so well for 


29/6, and our 
highest price is 29/6 
only 59/-, 


atures: tor 120 Patterns Free 


anc n= e! aif b.- Beweee hart. (Thousands 
f satisfied G. & L. tailored men have 
done so for years.) Ask for Bunch 77. 
Misfit means money back. 


















Brown Bread is not a 
fad—it’s a_ vital necessity, 
Bermaline Bread is brown 
bread at its best. 


BERMALINE 
= BREAD : 
CAPITAL & LABOUR 


Clothiers and Outfitters. 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. 
Wear a Ate WOOL 
















































We have i 
TWEED SuviT, 
ready fo i 











Cloth in the Piece.—You can get 
your own tailor to mak ip one of 
our suit lengtt We supply these 
from 10/6 to 35/«, We d trade 
with foreign and istomers 
by post, and know just they 
wan 


GROVES & LINDLEY, 
; . 77, Lion 
Buildings, - 


} HUDDERSFIELD, 
England. 


t Price A@ 26 
from 71 s. Price B42, 






























| 
_ WHY PAY ONE SHILLING 
AN HOUR For BILLIARDS ? 


Billiards, as plaved in the ordinary way, costs 
at least one shilling an hour As played in 
the Riley way on a 6’ 4” Riley Home Table, 
it costs 3}d. a DAY can you OWN your 
own table, and have it in your own home 


You play as you pay. ' 

















It is more economical to play the game you like so 


























much in your own home. There, with no restriction of time, all members of the 
family—and friends—can join in, and enjoy the maximum of pleasure around the “green clot! Riley's of 
Accrington are now making thousands of home billiard tables in various sizes There is a size for every room— 
however large or small—and every table is made in exact proportion, with accuracy in every inch, 
RILEY Miniature Billiard Tables J 
‘ " ° oan: d 
fix secure nd with perfect balance on any dining table. e RILEY Combine Billiar 
size re “y: i inary sized room measure $6 Lt ey no ini 
iekomed Wes (oauiy cdtwers within one a whe dee ta and Dining Table | 
in I ited Ki Made in id ma wy, wit dase ge nir’s br itl 
slate bed, low ff proof cushi and a ric \ M : " 
Size 4 € ya 76 | If Monthly (, j \ : i " W Y 
$ p13 L47¢ P t Month! | : . € 
64° «3 4 £550 -5; ~ ’ 
a ' : Payments 8/6 tahogany. Pri , £13 19s. to £32, 
’ + 1 ‘ P 11/6 nptaie . A per t 
x4 4° f cash price if : a ——$—$—$<$—$<—$—<—~ 








SEVEN DAYS’ F REE TRIAL. 

RILEY'S Perfect Miniature Billiard Table is sent to any address 

for Seven Days’ Free Trial. If for some reason or other you are not 

satislied— pack it up, and advise Riley's. They wil! have it removed 

iree of all cost to you. 

FREE | pee post-card, full detailed Mlustrated Catalogue 0! 
~ ur ind Dining Tables and sma or full size Tables an 


nouns saving to you. 
































fries, te for it to-nig! { means an cno 
E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Wingate Works, Accrington ||) 
x London Showrooms: 147 Aldersgate Street, E.C 4) 
XXX 
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THE QUIVER 


FURNESS The Gateway | 


TO THE 


RAILWAY. LAKES. 


Rail, Coach and Steam Yacht 
2 Tours through Lake-Land. 


ATION EVERY WEEK-DAY FROM 
End of September. 








Whitsuntide to 

FA R > i—_ 

Windermere, Rydal, Coniston, Grasmere, Thirlmere, Derwent- 

water, Ullswater, Wastwater, Ennerdale, &c., Lakes, Ceorge 
Romney's Home (1742 to 1755), and Furness Abbey. 





: 
“ : a 


BLACKPOOL and THE LAKES 


Via FLEETWOOD & BARROW 
P.S. “LADY EVELYN"’ or ““LADY MOYRA,” 


From Whitsuntide to End of September. 


GRAND CIRCULAR TOURS. 
__ TOURISTS’ WEEKLY TICKETS 


iber 








ALFRED ASLETT, 


Se wry & Gen. Manager 


























He trusts his limbs. 
it’s used in making Army Acropianes, is! 





the paste flux that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


And LEAD-JOINTING. 


i pans am 
pans and 


MI 


eee 


I i 
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OF Iror , XC., in Chey Bey and 2s ti 


The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


t lron, a 
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Pr 4/6, ¢ et I t Paid United Kingdom. 
| Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 

















BABY 
LEEPS 


After His Bath 


oO 


®, s~ 
oe ZA 
‘e 


race 


c ‘ ’ . 


. ; ‘fr 
Jocks 
With 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Ana gentle anointing with 
Cuticura Ointment, when 
distressed and irritated by 
rashes, itchings and chafings. 
These pure, fragrant, super- 
creamy emollients succeed 
where others fail. 


3 SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 





avi 
~~ 


*hroughout the world For free sample of each 
with 32-page book, send post-card to nearest depot: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.8.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Caleutta and Bombay- 


Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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CASSELL'S FAMOUS 
SIXPENNY NOVELS 








Each book is printed in clear type, on good paper, 


attractive 


A 


and bound in 


THE RED ROOM 
William le Queux 
A FAVOURITE OF FORTUNE 
Annie S. Swan 
WAR AND THE WOMAN 
Max Pemberton 
TWIN SISTERS Richard Marsh 


Ofa Ni wents ( 


CASSELI 


OVGDUQUQUGANAUGUUUUQUUREEEROSUUUUUUDUREOOUUUUCUUTEUEESEOUEEATEEEEEEE CECT 


three-colour 


Selection of 


pictorial covers 


Volumes 


MARGARET DENT 
E A, Rowlands 
THE DOUBLE FOUR 
E.. Phillips Oppenheim 
OUR FLAT R. Andom 
THE PLAINS OF SILENCE 
Alice and Claude Askew 


n LpAplication 


COMPANY, LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 























A Selection of 





CASSELL’S VOLUMES 





LIFE AND THE 
WAY THROUGH 


$v the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., 
D.D This volume deals with the 
central things of lite, and wall be 
read eagerly by thousands of people 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
RELIGION AND 
TEMPERAMEN 
By the Rev 1. G3. STEVENSON, 
B.A Cloth, coloured top, Ss. bd 
net 


CAN WE STILL 
FOLLOW JESUS? 


By the Rev. ALFRED E. Garvie, 
MLA DD 128) pages Cloth 
gilt, Is. Gd. net 

{ ( i 


GRACE AND 


VIRTUE ‘ 
By the BisHorp oF DuRHAM. Cloth 
viit S. tial. net 

dw ‘ I eafor purity 


t 


IS THERE A 


HELL ? 
I many ¢ cal ce f 
dift t mina Dt 
H Archie Si r,¢ n Hort 
he I . er Hos M gnor 
R. ti. Be Tr f other planes of 
t t nswer the quesuon 


tithe 


Suit paper boards, Is. net 


LIFE’S UNEX- 
PECTED ISSUES 


And other Papers on Character and Conduct. 








By the Rev. W. I W ATKINSON, 
D.D Be With  Portrart 
Frontispi Cloth gilt, 3s. Gd 
[ 1¢ ( / im £,. 
ae —— 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has w borne the stamp of Pub roV 


OVER FORTY YEARS 


ENO § ‘FRUIT SALT 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, 
REFRESHING & INVIGORATING 


no sim pler, safer or more wreeable iperient which 
eans, et 1 ot T Ste atte! 


Spirit or lowering the vila 
iT IS VERY Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 
BENEFICIAL IN rors in Diet—Eating or Drinking, Thirst, 
ALL CASES OF Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison, 

Feverish Cold with High Temperature and 


sass Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. 
HEALTH-CIVINC - It everytl ne : 
eait nh \gel 
PLEASANT. COOLINC 
It can be safely used every day even by invalids and children. 


REFRESHING: 
The best of all household remedies at all times. 
& INVIGORATING. ey P oy Heagied 1 


4 ), y Ve in rea ‘ ; eme ve ‘ 
S—< "ono © 
< , a J PREPARED ONLY BY 
ee J. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Sait” Works, London, S.E. 


i LONDON St - ° 
cy Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the Worid 


e and Natural 
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“SEND YOUR SUMMER CLOTHES 
to CLARK & CO., Dry Cleaners, 9 

RETFORD, when soiled, stained, spotted 9 

or creased. They will be returned in 

a few days, looking like new. 

CLARK & CO. pay postage or carriage one way. 


Ladies’ Dresses or Gentlemen's 
Suits cleaned for 4 = 


DIGESTIVE ; Rinahihilt tikes Sikora 
“The Premier Biscuit of Great AP CLARK & CO., 
Britain. 34 Hallcroft Road, RETFORD. 








DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


7 Head Ointment Kc RED 

/ Kills all Nits Ne e 7 
and Vermin wo WHI E 
in the Hair. > — 


\\ Rankin & Co., Kilmarnock. X Ri UE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 





ace, LonDon, E.G 








